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“Bur as WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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MARCH. 


BY CELIA THAXTER, 








Tue keen north wind pipes loud ; 
Swift scuds the flying cloud ; 
Light lies the new-fallen snow ; 
The ice-clad eaves drip slow ; 
For glad Spring has begun, 
And to the ardent sun 
The earth, long time so bleak, 
Turns a frost-bitten cheek. 
Through the clear sky of March, 
Blue to the topmost arch, 
Swept by the new year’s gales, 
The zrow, harsh-clamoring, as"'« 
By the swift river’s floo* 
The willow’s golden blow 

_ Mounts to the higher spray, 
More vivid day by day ; 
And fast the maples now 
Orimson through every bough, 
And from the alder’s crown 
Swing the long catkins brown. 
Gone is the Winter’s pain. 
Though sorrow still remain, 
Though eyes with tears be wet, 
The voice of our regret 
We hush, to hear the sweet 
Far fall of Summer’s feet. 
The Heavenly Father wise 
Looks in the saddened eyes 
Of our unworthiness ; 
Yet doth He cheer and bless, 
Doubt and despair are dead ; 
Hope dares to raise her head, 
And whispers of delight 
Thrill the earth day and night, 
The snow-drops by the door 
Lift upward, sweet and pure, 
Their delicate bells; and soon, 
In the calm blaze of noon, 
By lowly window-sills 
Will laugh the daffodils ! 

SERRE enna 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
DR. LEAVITT. 


BY JOYEPH P. THOMPSON, LL.D. 








Deata unseals all other silences and 
draws forth all that the heart hath kept in 
reserve, No sanitary restrictions, hedging 
alike the activities and memories of the 
brain and the emotions of the heart, can 
avail against the call of friendship for an 
open testimony concerning one who himself 
has passed into the last great silence. The 
Purpose once cherished and toward which 
much material had been gathered—of writ- 
ing a sketch of the life and serviccs of 
Joshua Leavitt in connection with the great 
Political, social, and moral movements of 
his time—was abandoned when I bade him 
farewell, “‘sorrowing most of all that I 
thould see his face no more.” But what of 
that? A thousand pens have traced his 
Character, ten thousand hearts have uttered 
his praise, and his life and works have passed 
into history. The peerless eloquence of Dr. 
Storrs, always most sustained. under the 
Pressure of a great sorrow; the magnetic and 
Magnanimous soul of Mr. Beecher, akin to 
all that is noble and true; the large wisdom, 
the discriminating judgment, the modest, 
kind, and faithful candor of Dr. Bacon, 
Whose every word of commendation is an 
Ounce of gold—these all, I doubt not, have 
Combined in a tribute to the friend who was 
Greatenough and good enough to deserve 
all that three such men would say in his 
Praise. Whittier, too, I fancy (to whom, by 
the way, Leavitt once introduced me as “a 
priest to an unbaptized Quaker”), 





will again take up the lament over Storrs 
and Torrey, now tutned into a pxan “in the 
blessing of the captive and the anthem of 
the free”; and will embalm in his choicest 
verse the veteran whose transition to the 
higher life so beautifully illustrates the 
vision of the poet: 
§ Unharmed from change to change we glide, 
We fall as in our dreams; 
The far-off terror at our side 

A smiling angel seems.” 

With such hearts and hands near by to 
render all worthy offices of honor and affec- 
tion, there can remain nothing in the way of 
public tribute to Dr. Leavitt to make it worth 
while to send these lines across the sea. But 
in the early administration of Tae INDE- 
PENDENT it fell to me to be associated with 
him more closely than either of our col- 
leagues. For thirteen years, with the ex- 
ception of Sundays awd vacations, I spent 
from one to three hours daily in such un- 
restrained intercourse with Dr. Leavitt that 
he used tosay: No man, not even his own 
sons, had ever known him so well; and it is 
of the man as he appeared in this every-day 
intimacy of mind and heart that I would 
here bear witness. 

When the financial arrangements for 
starting THe INDEPENDENT were completed, 
and three pastors, little dreaming of the 
labor and responsibilities they were assum- 
ing, had agreed to become its editors, it was 
felt to be of the first importance to secure an 


assistant or office manager whose capacity 


and experience should qualify him to take 
charge of the details of editing in harmony 
with the spirit and scope of the journal. 
For this position Mr. 8. W. Benedict, who 
was to publish THz INDEPENDENT, strongly 
recommended Dr. Leavitt, who had edited 
the New York Avangelist when Mr. Benedict 
was its proprietor; and, at his instance, Dr. 
Leavitt came from Boston to consult with 
me upon the matter. I had never before 
seen him, and I confess that I had a 
prejudice against him, founded, as our 
personal prejudices are apt to be, upon 
ignorance and misapprehension. In those 
days the atmosphere was surcharged 
with the electricity of the ‘‘ Abolition” 
controversy, and every man who had any- 
thing to do with that had his affinities and 
his positive and negative poles. When, how- 
ever, Dr. Leavitt entered my study, the dig- 
nity of his presence, the courtesy of his 
manner, the heartiness of his greeting, the 
openness and nobleness of his intelligence, 
the frankness and benignity of his expres- 
sion, at once attracted me to the positive 
pole; and I said in my heart: ‘‘ This, surely, 
is not a man to be afraid of or ashamed of.” 
An hour’s conversation elicited a perfect 
agreement as to the aim and spirit of the new 
journal: that it should represent the genius 
of Congregationalism in the freedom and 
breadth of its polity and faith, but should 
net be the representative of any party or 
school among Congregationalists, nor the 
‘“‘organ” of the body itself against other 
communions of the Christian faith ; that it 
should apply the teachings of the New Test- 
ament to public affairs, dealing with polit 
ical and social questions upon ethical 
grounds, but should never allow itself to be 
used as the agent of any political party or 
the “organ” of any society for specific re- 
forms; that it should aim at accuracy and 
fullness in all departments of news, especially 
of the religious world, and at a high standard 
of honor and of culture in its selections, its, 
literary criticisms, and its correspondence ; 
and that, while meeting to a reasonable ex- 





tent the popular demand for freshness and 
variety, it should the rather seek to elevate 
the popular taste, to educate its readers to 
the higher points of Christian ethics and the 
higher walks of Christian life, and to discuss 
questions of principle to the behoof of think- 
ing men. Kindling with enthusiasm at this 
ideal of a religious journal, Dr. Leavitt pro- 
posed the motto which has always stood at 
the head of THe INDEPENDENT: “As we 
were allowed of God to be put in trust with 
the Gospel, even so we speak, not as pleas- 
ing men, but God, which trieth our hearts.” 

The plan of the journal being assented to, 
according to the previous conclusions of the 
three editors, the more difficult question of 
its conduct remained to be adjusted. This 
was turned over in every way, Dr. Leavitt 
urging the impracticability of a colleague 
editorship and the impossibility of busy, 
overworked pastors giving the time and at- 
tention required for editing such a newspa- 
per. For a time he sat lost in thought; 
then, taking my slate, he wrote: “ Joshua 
Leavitt, Hditor, assisted by L. Bacon, R. 8, 
Storrs, Jr.,and J. P. Thompson,” and asked: 
‘* How will thatdo?” ‘Not at all,” andI 
handed him back the slate, with the order 
inverted. ‘‘Joshua Leavitt, assistant edi- 
tor.’ For ten minutes we sat and looked 
each other in the face in perfect silence. 
How great a revolution was passing in his 
mind! That slate said to him: ‘‘ You, 
Joshua Leavitt, were born to be a leader 
among men, a leader in assemblies, in socie- 
ties, in affairs. You have even been talked 
of for the United States Senate; you have 
been an independent editor; you made the 
Evangelist a power; you have created the 
Emaneipator, as the exponent of your ideas 
and your personality; you are now in the 
maturity of your powers and your experi- 
ence, and the times are ripe for such a jour- 
nal as you could conduct; the journal is 
about to be established, with capital and in- 
fluence that must insure success; and here, 
on this slate, your offer of leadership is 
brushed aside, and you are invited to take 
the second place—to sit on the back seat, and 
let younger men, untried men, men who 
have not had your little finger’s experience 
in guiding a journal, take the reins.” What 
revolutions in the soul may be started by a 
word and be accomplished in half an hour! 
Happy he who can see the finger of God in 
their beginning, and so can adjust himself 
to the end! 

To break the painful suspense, I rose, took 
him by the hand, and said: “ Think it over, 
and write me.” He went home and con- 
sulted with friends, among them with Whit- 
tier, who said: ‘‘ Not all that thee might 
wish, Joshua; but a good harbor for thy old 
age.” And here the present editor and pro- 
prietor of THE INDEPENDENT must not for- 
bid my saying in its columns what he him- 
self would not say. In after times, when 
the prospects of THe INDEPENDENT seemed 
uncertain, Mr. Bowen said to Dr. Leavitt, 
then in years and in feeble health: ‘‘So 
long as the paper continues, and I have a 
voice in its affairs, you shall have your posi- 
tion and salary, sick or well, work or no 
work; and, when you are not able to come 
to the office, your money shall be sent to 
your house.” That promise Mr. Bowen kept 
faithfully, honorably, generously, to the 
end. ‘“‘A good, safe hazbor, Joshua, for 
thy old age.” 

And just here Dr. Leavitt stands before 
me as the finest example I have ever known 
of how to accept that trying order of Prov- 





idence which retires one from a post of 
command to a subordinate and relatively 
obscure position. He knew how to com- 
bine dignity with meckness, cheerfulness 
with submission; how to retain that per- 
sonality which was the essence of his pow- 
er; how to nourish his soul with ideas, 
rather than to starve it upon memories and 
regrets; how to identify himself with God’s 
purposes, and thus to live above the world; 
and, most of all, howin the largeness and 
the wealth of his own nature to separate 
himself from mean men, so that, however 
their meannesses or detractions might accost - 
the eye or the ear, they could not intrude 
within the sphere of his consciousness, 30 
as to disturb his peace. But enough for this 
letter. 
Se EEITISRIinieseen--<-ceceaseaiee 


REVIVALS. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 








Tuis is the season cf the year when by 
common consent the churches look for the 
coming of revivals, by which we mean both 
the reclaiming of the wanderer and the 
reviving of the Church by the drawing nigh 
to God of the Christian people and also the 
converting of the unconverted. Many there 
are who are beginning to look upon revivals 
with disfavor, affirming that they are ‘‘not 
in keeping with the age”; ‘‘ that the Church 
has outgrown them,” etc. My judgment is 
that it will be asad day for the Church of 
God when her history ceases to be a history 
of revivals, unless it cease only because the 
whole Church shall be ‘‘ sanctified wholly,” 
and even then we shall need to look for and 
pray for those “set times” for God to bless 
Zion. The history of the Church has thus 
been a history of revivals. It began 1a the 
great revival on the day of Pentecost, and 
when centuries afterward it had sunken 
down into the deathlike sleep of corruption, 
ignorance, and superstition, God raised up 
Luther to stretch himself prophetlike upon 
the dead body and bring it to life again. 
So, also, again in the days of the Wesleys 
and the Whitfields in England and in 
the times of the Edwardses in New. 
and many of our readers re 
joy the revivals that swept ove 
a tidal-wave of glory fifty ye And 
some of us who are younger recall with joy 
the great revivals of ’58 to’60, when the 
Fulton-street Prayer-meeting was born, dur- 
ing which time many of us were born; 
when the subject of religion was the theme 
on every lip, heard alike in counting-room 
and parlor; when the merchants, many of 
them, closed their stores and went with their 
employees to the house of God, forgetting 
for a time the glitter and jingle of gold in 
their desire to obtain the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. Oh! those were glorious days— 
days of power, days of joy, when the boys on 
the streets and our sisters at home, at their 
pianos, were making all the air vocal with 
revival songs and melodies. I think then 
even the chimes of old Trinity would have 
refused to respond the strange manipulations 
that were practiced on them last Néw Year’s 
Day. I thank God that he is not limited 
in his power, so that men cannot be saved 
except in times of great revivals. But then I 
thank him that it is his good pleasure “ to 
stir up his strength, and come mightily to 
bless and build up Zion”; and, for one, I am 
sighing for a great revival, such as those to 
which we have referred. I should like to 
see another race of Edwardses and Finneys 
raised up to bless the Church. Since’53 and 
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601 believe we have experienced no ger- 
eral révival ;. but I believe it is in the power 
of the churches to invoke such another out- 
pouring of power as was then witnessed. 
Shall we seck it? Let me address a few 
words to you, dear Christiah; and in the 
answer that they may evoke you may per- 
haps see what you are to doin the way of 
Lringing about such a desirable result. 

Do you not feel for yourself that you need 
a revival of the divine life in your own 
heart? How far is it true of yourself that 
the world has so ensnared you that your af- 
fections are more set on time and things of 
sense than on the greut spiritual and eternal 
things of God and eternity? How far has 
the pleasure and luxury of earthly living 
cast a shadow over our Father’s house of 
light and our inheritance there? Dol exag- 
gerate when I say that many are walking, 
alas! so as to cause the name of God to be 
blasphemed among those who believe not— 
living in self4mdulgence, ease, and luxury, 
almost, if not altogether, in total neglect of 
their vows of covenant which they made 
with the Lord when first they tasted that he 
was precious and began to walk with 
him? 

And how about your inner life? If you 
stand clear of any outward defection, are 
you sure that ‘for you to live is Christ”? 
Does he occupy and hold the first place 
there? Whether you eat, or whether you 
drink, or whatsoever you do, are you doing 
it unto the Lord? 

Again, is your ordinary conversation such 
as becomes a child of the Most High God? 
Is itseasoned with grace? Out of the abund- 
ance of a full heart does your mouth often 
speak of the great grace and mercy of God 
and your Saviour? You speak often to each 
other of your business, your losses, your 
gains, and your worldly hopes and fears, 
your successes and your defeats, your dress- 
es, your bonnets, your pleasures and enter- 
tainments. Do you also speak of your 
Christian life, your sins and your pardons, 
your hopes and your fears with reference to 
Christ and his kingdom? Do you share 
with each other the joys of salvation, in- 
quiring of one another, Brother, sister, how 
is it with your soul to-day? Perhaps not in 
this set form; but in this spirit? If such is 
not the case, if Christ and the things of 
Christ are not themes that spring often to 
your lips, then do you need to pray : O Lord, 
revive thy work in my heart. 

But then religion does not consist in duty 
alone and manifestation alone. There is an 
inner life of commuaion between the soul 
and Christ. Is it so with you that Jesus is 
your “‘joy and your song all the day long” ? 
Does your soul hold sweet and loving com- 
munion with him; does his loving favor 
abide in you and distill asthe dew? Day 
and night, is his word precious, is his law 
thy delight? Is your closet or place of 
prayer a banqueting house to you; is it the 
gate of Heaven? From off the mercy seat 
does God come down and grect you with: 
il! well-beloved son or daughter, accepted 
ist and beloved for his sake? Is it 
in your heart; does praise and 
thanksgiving bud and blossom 
there, all your life with the fragrance 
of salvation’s joys? If not, then do you 
need to pray : “ Restore unto me the joys. of 
thy salvation.” Oh! how many need to come 
together and pray : “'That thou might revive 
us again, that thy people may rejoice in 
thee.” 

If what has been written does not findyou 
in need, then let me ask: When you see 
men and women and children out of Christ, 
and remember that they are dead in tres- 
passes and sins, and that unless they are 
brought tothe knowledge of salvation in 
Christ they must die in their sins, does your 
heart yearn and long after them; are you 
found often beseeching God for them; doyou 
by @ pure and holy life, by, at least, an occa- 
sional. kind and loving word, seek to win 
them to Christ, to holiness, andto God ? If 
not, then do you need to pray that God 
would revive the spirit of Christin you ; for 
tbhis was his spirit, that he wep: over lost 
taen, prayed for them, and sought by every 
means to win them to God. 

Now, to.sum the whole matter up, are we 
as Christ was in the world? Is it our de- 
light to do his will? Are we pressed with 
the necessity of being about our Father's 
business? And, turning a moment from our 
individual life, let us ask if your church—the 

















one to which you belong more especially— 
is asa city set on a bi!l, giving light to all 
around, and attractive because the Master 
of Asse nblies abides with you; or is its life 
stiffeaed and benumbed with the cold form 


of godliness? Is it a cloud without water, a 4 


well drawn dry? Is her fiie linen soiled 
and her garments trailing in the dust, when 
they should be girded about her? Have you 
become fat with an -outward prosperity ? 
How many churches are as trees in summer 
time—full of leaves but bearing no fruit. Oh! 
there is need that we look to our fig tree. 
In winter time we may expect to see the 
leaves wither and fall off and the branches 
all bare and ghostly; but when the spring 
time comes we look not only to see the ten- 
der buds and springing leaves, but the blos- 
som and fruit also. Leaves we have; but 
what fruit for the Master, should he come to- 
day? Oh! has it not been winter time long 
enough in our oWn hearts and in ourchurch- 
es? Is it not time for the singing of the 
birds of promise, for the balmy air, laden 
with the fragrance of coming summer? Do 
we not need with one accord to pray, ‘‘O 
Lord, revive thy work”? How long shall it 
be before we hear coming up from all the 
churches the song of the reapers? You and 
I can hasten the day. Shall we do it? 








A MORNING AT ROUEN. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





Ir was decided before we left London that 
we were to stop at Rouen. It looked an 
easy thing to do, as we studied Bradsbaw’s 
** Continental Railways,” wherein was set 
forth in that tabular form which always 
seems irrefragable- as the multiplication 
table that by leaving Victoria Station at 
7:50 and Newhaven at 10:15 Pp. mM, we 
should reach Dieppe at 6:20, and Rouen 
and its Cathedral at 7 o’clock next morning, 
whence a later train would carry us on to 
Paris. None of us had seen a cathedral; 
and, as the evening papers reported the 
Channel ‘‘smooth with alight wind,” we 
started for our brief voyage, with light 
hearts and sanguine expectations. 

Neither Bradshaw nor ourselves, however, 
had taken into account the captain of 
the Dieppe steamer. Why that worthy 
should have elected to lie all night and till 
five next morning at Newhaven pier we 
shall never know; but the effect of his de- 
cision was apparent. Instead of landing on 
French soil at early dawn, it was long past 
noon. before our wretched procession, 
crawling over a series of tug-boats and 
slippery planks, set foot at last on that terra 
firma which had never before seemed so de- 
sirable. Our Rouen scheme we had given 
up some hours before, parting company 
with it in mid-channel—fatal spot! dumping- 
ground of human ambition for so many 
centuries that, if hopes were not unsubstan- 
tial things, navigation must by this time 
have been seriously interfered with! 
Twelfth-century Gothic and everything else 
had lost value in oureyes, All we wished 
was to hurry on to Paris, and hide our 
diminished heads somewhere—anywhere, 
out of sight of the sea. 

Tt appeared, however, that this could not 
be done. All day trains had left. The even- 
ing train brought us to Paris at three in the 
morning. We were absolutely forced to 
pick up our abandoned scheme and go to 
Rouen for the night. How we railed at the 
captain of the Dieppe steamer. But, after all, 
he was a blessing in disguise. Except for 
him we might not bave seen Rouen at all. 

The afternoon at Dieppe did not prove 
tedious. The sun shone and the sky was of 
a deep American blue. These novelties were 
exhilarating. In Europe one is apt to feel 
that the sun always shines at home, how- 
ever other lands may be vexed with storm 
andrain. Other novelties there were also— 
quaint quays and bridges, peasant women 
in red bodices and wooden shoes, ivory 
shops crowded with delicate carvings, a curi- 
ous old church, the universal French speak- 
ing, and the delight of finding our own at- 
tempts at the language comprehended by 
those whom we addressed. Altogether the 
hours flew, and we were surprised when the 
gathering shadows warned us that it was 
time to hasten to the train. 

“What hotel are we going to?” asked 
somebody, an hour later, as we rushed 
through a long tunnel and entered the 
Rouen station. There was no answer. We 








had inadvertently packed our “ Murray” in 

one of the trunks which were booked 

through to Paris; and, deprived of that guide, | 
philosopher, and friend, no one had any sug> 

gestions to offer. It was then I remem- 

bered that, during the miseries of the night 

before, a voluble English woman, sitting up- 

right in her berth, had delivered, for the 

benefit of all whom it might concern, a dis- 

course on Rouen, which, coming at the in- 

stant it did, convinced me that I never 

wished to set eyes on the place. Of this 

discourse three opportune words had lodged 

in my memory. These. words were ‘‘ Hotel 

de France.” So with this open sesame on 

our lips we alighted, andin another moment 

found ourselves in an omnibus, rumbling 

over a cobble-stone pavement, up an un- 

known street, toward an unknown hostelry. 

Quaint buildings rose above our heads on 
either hand; brilliantly lighted shop-windows 
revealed all manner of new and attractive 
objects; the air generally seemed charged 

with a foreign flavor, which we snuffed with 

the greatest satisfaction. 

Soon we came to a narrower street, where 
were few lights or people. Then the car- 
riage wheeled suddenly under an archway of 
carved stone, and we were within the hotel, 
which, like most French hotels, was built 
round three sides of a paved court. All 
sorts of odd roofs and windows hung over 
this court—windows with oriel-shaped pro- 
jections, filled with diamond panes; windows 
shaded by striped awnings; balconied win- 
dows, from whence came the scent of blos- 
soming plants; windows green with ivy 
baskets and long trailing vines. Oleanders 
and orange trees planted in tubs stood round 
the court, and stagings of wooden shelves 
supported pots gf begonias and thickly- 
massed, bright-leaved foliage plants. 

Of course, we did not see all these at that first 

moment, while we collected our bags and 
replied to the civilities of the landlord, who 
stood bowing at the carriage-door. ‘‘ Could 
we have rooms?” ‘* Mais oui.” Madame 
could have rooms, certainly, of course 
—‘‘ parfaitement.’ Which latter word in 
France has as many uses as the cocoanut 
tree is said to possess. Candle in hand, 
he preceded us across the court, whose stones 
glistened with recent rain, and up, up, up, 
to our bed-rooms—quuaint, pretty rooms, 
with high canopied beds, hard to climb into, 
and floors of tesselated oak, waxed to glassy 
smoothness. We had always been told that- 
the first duty of the intelligent traveler was 
to follow at the landlord’s heels, and blow 
out the innumerable candles which he woufd 
be sure to light, and charge a franc apiece 
for. So we formed ourselves into a proces- 
sion and prepared to do so. But the land- 
lord only lighted one candle apiece for each 
of us, and that we did not feel called upon 
to extinguish. Pretty soon we went down 
again to dine. Oh! the beautiful politeness 
of the French people. I am aware that it 
means nothing—tbat it represents no inward 
and spiritual grace, that it does not prevent 
their cheating or even guillotining you, 
when occasion offers; but how delectable it 
is to.eye and ear! We took a lesson in 
manners that night, as ze watched one 
person after another rise and pass out from 
the table @hote, with a graceful rever- 
ence to the landlord and landlady, 
to all strangers at table, with a pleasant 
‘“Bon soir” even for the garcon. Fancy 
saying ‘‘ Bon soir” even to a hotel clerk 
at home, or the stare with which that lofty 
creature would repudiate the civility. It 
takes time to comprehend the higher civili- 
zations; so we did not at that moment follow 
these good examples. But after we went up- 
stairs we said to each other: “To-morrow 
we too will be polite.” And we came down 
next morning with such curvatures of the 
spine and such gracious ‘‘ Bon Jour's,” that I 
imagine the hotel must have said to itself: 
“See low the barbarians have improved in 
a single night! Ah! there is‘ nothing which 
the air of France cannot do!" 

After breakfast we paid our bill—which, 
for the benefit of any one caring to know, I 
will mention was less than two doilars for 
each person—and started to see the city. 
Another agreeable novelty—the landlord 
made the bargain for our carriages! He 
also gave the coachmen exact directions 
where to take us, so that we should econo- 
mize time and see as much of Rouen as can 
be seen in four hours and a half. For the 
use of each carriage for that time we were to 








pay seven francs anda pour boire, which 
means ten cents more. It sounded go mar. 
velously cheap that we wondered that any. 
body should ever walk in Europe; but after. 
ward we found that the cheapness had a 
second side to it, and that the temptation to 
drive is so constant and irresistible that dur. 
ing the year about as much money goes in 
that way as with us at home. To be gure 
one gets a great deal more for it. . 

Rouen proved even more fascinating by 
day than by gas-light. An agreeable look 
and stir of life informs its quaintness, One 
18 not saddened, there as in many old towns, 
with the sense of gazing on a dead thing—g 
corpse, from whose shrunken veins al} the 
vital currents ebbed away centuries ago, 
The modern half of the town is rich ana 
thriving. It has its trade and its cotton many. 
facture, its bustling quays, and handsome, 
populous suburbs. But it is ancient Rouen 
which charms and enthralls. Such 4 
flowering out of old stones as seems to haye 
taken place once upon a time in those nar- 
row streets! It is as if some magician, way- 
ing his potent wand over a city, had caused 
each wall and buttress and gable, even the 
very waterspouts, to bud and blossom. Or, 
even more, as if a series of intricate defiles, 
overgrown with tangle of vine and leafage, 
had, by the same wand, been changed into 
stone and hollowed out for the habitations 
of men. Everywhere is ornament—orna- 
ment on doors and windows, on cornices and 
copings. Carved wreaths swing between 
the gables, sculptured heads surmount rain- 
troughs, statues in niches indent the walls 
of houses. Here and there across the street 
rise arched gateways; here and there are 
drinking fountains, garlanded with marble 
vines overgrown with fresh ivies, which 
climb and twist their coils about the tendrils 
of their carven similitudes. Every court- 
yard and border of turf was green as sum- 
mer. Roses nodded over fences, Flower- 
girls at street-corners offered bouquets of 
violets and carnations. Rouen that Novem- 
ber day was like some capital of Fairyland, 
rather than like a real and veritable town in 
this workaday world. 

“To the Palais de Justice first” our land- 
lord had said. So there we went. I do not 
know anything about architecture, and, if I 
did, should be too much afraid of trenching 
upon “Murray” to attempt any descriptions of 
buildings. But this beautiful palace strack 
me as looking like a vast upright screen of 
the finest lace, topped with airy pinnacles of 
frost-work, with here and there the lace 
folded back and lapped over, to form little 
niches for statues. Inside, in the chamber 
of the Cours d’Assises, a thief was being 
tried, and a policeman, who looked exactly 
like the policeman in Punch, was giving 
testimony. I never saw any living thing so 
exactly like af automaton as this man. His 
very speech sounded as if it were being 
pinched out of him, as sounds are out of a 
wax doll; and, as he emphasized his remarks 
by sawing the air mechanically with a red 
and wooden-looking hand, the effect was in- 
describably droll. s 

Our next stop was at the Cathedral. There 
is a strife betwixt the churches of Rouen as 
to which shall carry away the prize of 
beauty. And avery wise Paris must he be 
who shall decide all on a moment where to 
accord his golden apple, for all are beautiful. 
There is the Cathedral, one mass of sculp- 
ture from top to bottom—* viciously florid,” 
an authority calls it; but exquisite for all 
that. There is St. Ouen, with its wonderful 
portal and its interior pillars, which rise and 
spring toward the lofty roof with all the 
perfect grace of our New England elms. 
And there is St. Maclou, which boasts 8 
triple porch, whose ornamentation is so fan- 
tastically delicate that one instinctively 
touches to make sure that it is stone. Each 
has its relics, too, its stately tombs, its illus- 
trious dead. It was evident to which of the 
three our coachmen inclined. Whea we 
spoke of the Cathedral or of St. Ouen, they 
turned the conversation to St. Maclor. 
When it became doubtful whether time re 
mained for visiting all three, they protested 
that, whatever else was left out, we must 
see St. Maclou. The discussion was Te 
newed when, after driving two miles out 
side the city to see the more modern church 
of “Notre Dame de Bon Lecours,” which 
is built on a hill and commands 4 beaatiful 
view, it became evident that our minutes 
were numbered and that something must be 
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omitted. “Go at once to St. Ouen,” we said, 
positively. But the coachmen, consulting 
rapidly togetaer, whipped up their horses, 
whirled us round two og three corners, and, 
bringing up with a flourish beforea magnia- 
cent Gothic doorway, pointed to it with 
triumphant gestures and ejaculated : ‘‘ Voila / 
St. Maclou!” Against our intention, we were 
forced to see and to admire; and, as there 
proved to be time enough, we could only 
be grateful. 

A hasty visit to the spot where a hideous 
modern statue marks the scene of poor 
Jean d’Arc’s execution; a hasty glance 
at the Hotel de Bourgethroude, an ancient 
palace, rich in stone and marble sculptures; 
a few moments spent in selecting photo- 
graphs ; a luncheon of the cakes for which 
Rouen is famous; and the inexorable train 
bore us away to Paris. Our delightful 
morning was over—if, indeed, anything can 
be said to be over which lives so freshly m 
memory. Ever since we have been discov- 
ering, ‘‘ per Murray,” how many things we 
did not see which were worth seeing. It is 
always so. We say that we shall go back 
again, one day. Unluck¥y, in Europe, as 
elsewhere, it is always easier to go further 
than to go back; and the thing you omit to 
doisapt to remain undone and regretted 
always. 


SKETCH FOR A PORTRAIT. 


BY RACHEL POMEROY. 








Gar, piquant sphinx, she wears her mask 
With so serene a grace 
That few suspect the stoic hid 
Behind that sunny face ; 
Too sound, you say, for pain to touch, 
Too complaisant to suffer much ! 


For witty quip is weapon deft 
To match a careless eye, 
Bright repartee can parry well 
Cheap curiosity, 
And pat rejoinder shrewdly sheathe 
The smarting spirit underneath. 


But they to w11om she sometimes shows 
Her nature’s rarer side, 

The sacred vein of sentiment 
Maidenly art can hide, 

Passion that puts itself to shame, 

Cold snow-flake with a core of flame, 


Interpreting her moods detect 
Soul reticent and fine, 
Where tenderness and loyalty 
Determine every line, 
Where noble impulse shares the rein 
‘Twixt generous heart and candid brain, 


And in her eye they read again 
Character inly true, 

That on a broad, heroic plan 
Sagacious Nature drew, 

Foredooming to this daughter free 

A many-sided destiny. 


Yes, these alone are quick to catch 
The subtle, shy appeal, 

And in that airy badinage 
Eloquent sadness feei, 

As music’s mellower refrain 

Oft quivers with a chord of pain. 


Those hints of trouble ’twixt the brows 
Pathetic witness bear 

That chiseling Experience 
Hath chose to linger there, 

As though from stuff so real as this 

He meant to carve a masterpiece. 


A creature, then, intensely mixt, 
Tender and tameless, too; 

The wayward goddess in her mien, 
The woman through and through ; 

Unmated Dian’s blither part, 

With Aphrodite’s glowing heart. 





WHAT IT Is TO BE A CHRISTIAN. 


BY THE REY. J. M. BUCKLEY. 








Nor long since 1 heard an earnest debate 
on “what it is to be a Christian”; and the 
difference and even antagonism of views ex- 
Pressed have led me to prepare the follow- 
ing Teflections on the subject. The name 
Christian was first applied to the disciples of 
Christ at Antioch, and afterward adopted 
by Si. Peter, writing under inspiration. In 
Beneral terms, to be a Christian is to have a 
Christian belief, a Christian experience, and 
® Christian life; for it was of belief, expert- 
an and life that Christ taught. Some 
“ i that belief is of no importance, and 

multitude of Romanists and High 
ee of all names maintain that what 
: Sige teaches is the rule of belief. 
belief is of ‘great importance Christ 
Continually declared, And, being so import- 
“M4, We should have no difficulty in determ- 








ning what must be believed. The sources 
of information are abundant, for Christ 
‘preached three years, and the apostolic 
writings cover nearly or quite fifty years. 
Jesus and his apostles dealt with pious 
Pharisees and hypocritical Pharisees, with 
Sadducees, philosophers, pagans, religious 
impostors, and persons without any religion. 
Many representatives of these classes became 
Christians. And, if we examine what was 
preached to them, we can determine the 
minimum of a Christian belief. The sub- 
stance of Peters sermons has been preserved, 
and is that Jesus is the Christ according 
to prophecy, and that he came to give re- 
mission of sins. Therefore, repent and be 
baptized every one of you. This is the stone 
that was set at naught of your builders. 
Neither is there salvation in any other, for 
there is none other name under Heaven 
given among men whereby we must be 
saved. Philip preached the things concern- 
ing the Kingdom of God where they had 
believed and followed Simon the Wizard; 
but they rejected him and believed Philip. 
The same evangelist taught the Eunuch, who 
was & pious man, but entirely uninstructed 
concerning Christ. The conversation was 
short. The sermon preached was, ‘“ The pro- 
phet speaks of Jesus, who is the Saviour’; 
and the Eunuch believed, was baptized, and 
went on his way rejoicing. Similar was the 
preaching of Peter to Cornelius, and the 
conversation of Paul and Silas with the 
jailer; and the sermon of Paul on Mars Hill 
contains the same simple statements in a 
more philosophical style of address. In 
these discourses we find no painfully elabor- 
ated creed, no metaphysical subtleties. But 
in them all we find assumed and declared 
that Christ is the Son of God; that man is 
helpless, ignorant, and guilty; that Christ 
has saving power, kingly authority, and the 
prerogative of final judgment; and that 
through him remission of sins is offered to 
every man. As these were the elements of 
apostolic preaching, and these the Christian- 
izing truths, every man who believes him- 
self guilty before God, and believes Jesus a 
manifestation of God reconciling him, the 
guilty sinner, to his Father in Heaven, has a 
Christian belief, whatever opinions he may 
conscientiously entertain on the propositions, 
superficial or profound. 


If the preaching of those simple elements 
produced the experience of Christians, then 
the experience must be such as would 
naturally arise from the belief of them. A 
man who believes himself to be a sinner 
against God should feel toward God just as, 
under similar circumstances, he would feel 
toward his earthly parents. He should 
sorrow fer transgression and resolve to 
offend no more. If he believes that Jesus is 
a teacher come from God, he should revere 
him, and be solicitous to know his will and 
ready toobey. If he feels guilt and fears 
condemnation, he should be equally alarmed 
and concerned to secure pardon. If in this 
state of mind he comes to feel that Jesus 
died to save him, and that through him he 
may find free forgiveness, he should be con- 
fident and hopeful as to himself, and 
cherish love the deepest, most ardent, and 
undying for his Saviour. If, now, his views 
of Christ and of his work expand, and he 
fully perceives that even his trials and dif- 
ficulties are uoder the control of the same 
gracious Redeemer, not only will he be 
‘* patient,” but will even ‘‘rejoice” in trib- 
ulation. And when he feels that Christ’s 
words, ‘‘In my Father’s. house are many 
mansions. . . . Llgoto prepare a place 
for you,” are for him, he ‘‘ will rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory.” This is 
the Christian experience, the natural result 
of the Christian belief. Jesus used different 
language. on different occasions: to Nico- 
demus, ‘‘ born again”; to others, *‘be con- 
verted”; in the Sermon on the Mount, ‘‘poor 
in spirit,” “mourn,” ‘hunger and thirst 
after righteousness.” ‘‘Conversion,” ‘‘ born 
again,” ‘‘regeneration” are terms defining 
the process of coming to right feelings 
toward God through the Gospel of his Son. 
These terms have respect to the agency of 
the Holy Spirit in producing these natural 
feelings; while repentance and faith and 
coming to Christ distinguish the process, 
as we are conscious of acting during it 
ourselves. 

As the experience grows from the belief, 
so the life is the natural fruit of the experi- 
ence. ‘‘ Ye are my friends if ye do whatso- 
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ever I command you.” We, therefore, re- 
nounce all we believe to be sin, and obey 
every precept of Christ. When overtaken 
by sin, we repent and turn at once to the ad- 
vocate by faith, resume our peace, and go 
on our way, never excusing ourselves in sin, 
never deliberately committing it, but trust- 
ing in Jesus for sins hastily committed and 
for ‘‘secret faults.”’ Owing all to Christ, 
the Christian cheerfully confesses him, and 
counts it his highest honor to teach others 
“like precious faith.” 

It is clear that those greatly mistake who 
trust in a general belief of the Gospel with- 
Outan experience. Such a belief is destitute 
of power to produce repentance, love, or 
heart-confidence in Christ. The experience 
is vital, for without it the life is impossible. 
He who has not a deep sense of want 
and weakness cannot pray to God through 
Christ; aud he whose heart is not interested 
in Christ cannot obey him or be interested to 
turn others tohim. The morality and form- 
al piety which some attain without the ex- 
perience is in the wrong direction. Jesus 
every where places the experience before the 
life. ‘‘ Repent,” ‘‘ believe,” ‘‘ obey.” And so 
plainly do the teachings of Christ exhibit 
the simplicity of faith, the naturalness of 
experience, and the rule of life thatit ought 
not to be so difficult for any one to become a 
Christian, to remain a Christian, and to be 
humbly confident that he is a Christian. 
May all who read these reflections be num- 
bered among ‘‘ those who are new creatures 
in Christ Jesus.” 





THE DUTY OF PRAISE. 
BY HARRIET W. PRESTON. 





Yes, the duty, not the grace or the gratuity, 
as wearetoo apttoconsiderit. Weoweitto 
ourselves fully to realize all that is admira- 
ble and excellent in others. We owe it to 
them to tell them that we doso, There are 
more virtues than mercy that are ‘‘ twice 
blest,” and this of awarding others their 
due stands high among them. Let us think 
first, as we ought, of what our praise can 
do for our fellow-creatures ; last, of what it 
can do for ourselves. 

It would be interesting and probably very 
touching to know how many of the people 
about us at any given time are secretly 
suffering from despondency and self-depre- 
ciation. The reigning belle may not so suffer, 
nor the popular clergyman, and possibly 
not the triumphant artist, although the lat- 
ter is pretty sure to have the praise-thirsty 
temperament; but these favored individuals 
make but a small minority of the human 
race. All around and below them throng 
the mass of the undistinguished, the plain, 
the tired, the timid, the doubtful, the ailing, 
the disappointed. A few of these peuple 
are satisfied with earthly affection, fewer 
still realize a divine affection, and only one 
in very many is endowed with that most 
temperament which is by na- 
ture self-oblivious and objective. Now 
it would undoubtedly be better for 
them, one and all, if they could be made 
content with themselves. Self-content is 
the first and indispensable condition of gen- 
eral content, and genuine self-content is ex- 
ceedingly rare. Much of that which most 
annoys us in our fellow-sinners, and which 
we resist in society and deride out of it as 
vanity and egotism, isonly the more or less 
uneasy or, may be, frantic attempt to win 
from others cn assurance of what one sorely 
doubts one’s self. Yet everybody has some 
ground of honest self-gratulation, and we 
hold it to be one of the first of merely social 
duties to discover what that ground is in 
each of our associates, and, directly or in- 
directly, to make them clearly conscious of it. 
Say sometimes to your sister, who is plain 
and clever, that wit gives her face a passing 
illumination that eclipses beauty. Remind 
her, if shej be fair and dull, how rare and 
refreshing to the esthetic exile in this pros- 
perous land is the sight of a sweet face in 
repose. And, if she have neither talent nor 
beauty to speak of, suggest that grace isa 
great deal rarer than either, and ready 
courtesy may be compassed by all. Make 
that gauche and shy genius, your brother, 
comprehend that it does not in the least 
matter how he looks; but that his medita- 
tions on men and things are sometimes fit to 
electrify the world. Nor need you always 
dissemble to his hair-brained junior the fact 
that his foolish fun is a most persausive 
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passport to favor in some quarters, by means 
of its very folly, and that there is nothing 
which some rather weighty people admire so 
much as abundant animal spirits. Remem- 
ber how old and young, wise and foolish, 
gentle and simple read and re-read, extolled, 
refuted, and presented ‘‘ Tom Brown at Rug- 
by.” Remember, too, what Thackeray says 
to account for Clive Newcome’s popularity: 
“I do not know that he was very witty; 
but he was pleasant.” One need but consider 
the average coHege boy to perceive how 
lavish Nature has been of the temperament 
thus indicated; for these considerations are 
all true, and the fact that you have to look 
on many sides to see them all does not make 
them mutually inconsistent. Quietly urged 
home, where they are severally most re- 
assuring, they will have a wonderful effect in 
dissipating the mist of uneasy and often sor- 
rowful self-consciousness (which makes 
many gatherings oppressive), brightening 
the social atmosphere, and so indirectly 
raising the tone of manners. Having done 
this—particularly if you are by chance a 
host or hostess, and every full-grown man 
and woman ought sometimes to occupy this 
position—you will unwittingly have done 
the utmost for yourself, and all social grati- 
tude and consideration will be added unto 
you. Do you say that direct, specific 
praise is difficult and not to your 
taste? Ah! well, a look will some- 
times suffice to convey your approbation, 
provided your friend be your patient, is 
quick of apprehension, and not short- 
sighted; but speech is, after all, the most 
natural and convenient mode of communi- 
cation. And, if you find such speech intoler- 
ably irksome, shut yourself up for a while 
and study French Memoirs. You have a 
whole literature to guide you, and a most 
fascinating one. And be sure you will not 
have pursued your researches far before you 
will be visited by the conviction that your 
reluctance to tell your fellow-creatures how 
well you think of them was, at best, only 
mauvaise honte,and may have been some- 
thing worse. 


For, over and above our natural shyness 
and difficulty of expression, and the infinite 
odium we feel to be implied in the word 
gushing,” I do not think that a free, gen- 
erous, glowing delight in the superiority of 
others is one of the most frequent exercises 
of the sturdy Anglo-Saxon soul. Weare too 
much afraid both of committing ourselves 
and of being taken in. We require abun- 
dant credentials and an unmerciful appren- 
ticeship. Ruskin has somewhere some very 
eloquent and thrilling remarks about prais- 
ing the young, those who have still their 
way to make and their wreath to win— 
‘* cheering them in the asphodel meadows,” 
he calls it. He says, with partial truth, that 
those who have already succeeded will 
deride our praise or can, at least, dispense 
with it. But Ruskin is about the last per- 
son one would have cared to meet in 
the ‘‘asphodel meadows,” wherever they 
may be. He fairly crushed his devoted fol- 
lowers of old with a sense of ill-desert. It is 
by no means certain that the p iter 
might not have been 8 poet iC, tee icn 
she was gazing wistfully over the highway 
hedge into what were supposed to be the 
meadows aforesaid, she had not been severe- 
ly warned off as a trespasser by the uncom- 
promising fiat in the ‘‘ Elements of Draw- 
ing” (which, no m@&e than the authors 
other works confined itself to the subject in 
hand): “Write no more verses aé all.” 
‘ Whatever is, is right”; but, if one might 
choose one’s method of execution, how 
many would prefer to fall into the hands of 
that genial countryman of our own who de- 
clares himself unable explicitly to condemn 
even the absurdest verses submitted to him 
for judgment. He knows, he says, that they 
are destined to oblivion; but he also knows 
that the process by which they would 
naturally fall into it is as gentle and gradual 
as the fluttering of a dry leaf (or a copy of 
verses) to the ground, and why should he in- 
terfere and rudely hasten it? The absolute 
necessity for saying painful things is happily 
a great deal rarer than many people think. 
For, although a positively insincere or self- 
interested eulogism is just as mean as any 
other form of insincerity or avarice and 
just as impossible to a person of strict 
honor, it is not baser, itis perhaps less base 
than the lurking jealousy which sometimes 
masquerades under the name of honest and 
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disagreeable truth-telling. The point is that 
we are not hastily to conclude the absence 
of what is worthy praise; but, rather, studi- 
ously and patiently to seek for it, even 
where at first view it seems hid. For final- 
ly this is most healthful for ourselves.. To 
give unstinted acknowledgment of con- 
spicuous merit and to win recognition for 
obscure merit are two of the safest things 
we can be about, and most unfavorable to 
that self-occupation which is both moral and 
intellectual mildew and death. He who is 
thoroughly penetrated with the excellence 
of any other is not far from the Kingdom 
of God. This is the glory of youth- 
ful love; that which condones all its 
follies and makes it truly what it is 
so often idly called—divine. This is the 
crown and reward of all hero-worship; for, 
whatever becomes of the idol, the ideal re- 
mains beneficent. It is the first step in the 
path of saintship, and the conscientious 
amenities we have lightly urged above may 
be—always supposing them sincere—but the 
easy beginnings of that angelic temper so 
sweetly urged by the author of the ‘‘ [mita- 
tion”: ‘Study, my son, to do the will of 
another, rather than thine own. Choose al- 
ways to have less, rather than more. Strive 
always and pray that the will of God may 
be perfectly done in thee.” 

Does the climax appear too sdlemn and 
remote from the region of good-natured 
compliment? Yet this God whose will we 
every day mechanically request to have 
done is one who aistinctly requires his chil- 
dren to praise him. I have a weak brother 
who is sorely offended by this.. ‘‘ A God,” 
he says, “ who demands the incense of per- 
petual flattery is as vain and exacting as any 
earthly Cesar.” ‘* Not at all,” I reply; for 
my brother’s querulousness always puts me 
clearly on the defensive. ‘‘He cannot help, I 
suppose, knowing his own perfections. It 
does not offend you that Goethe knew his. 
But our Lord also knows that self-abase- 
ment before the greatness of another is the 
noblest attitude of the human soul; and it is 
for our sake, not for. his own, that he con- 
descends to ‘inhabit the praises of his 
creatures.’”’ 


WRANGLES SACRED AND PRO- 
FANE. 


BY JAIL HAMILTON. 








THERE is a rough old proverb about giv- 
mg the Devil his due, of which one is often 
reminded when reading religious memoirs. 
Indeed, religious memoirs are usually so 
general and professiogzal in what they relate 
that they are valuable chiefly for what we 
can read between the-lines. Lost lately in a 
wilderness, where few books were, I chanced 
upon an old volume of the Tract Society— 
‘‘Lady Huntington and her Friends”—in 
which the Devil seemed to be most unfairly 
treated and the saints most unreasonably 
coddled. 

For instance, an extract is made from a 
letter of the ‘‘ unhappy Lady Marlborough”: 

** Your concern for my religious improve- 
ment is very obliging. God knows we all 
nD ing, and none more than myself. 
‘ have no comfort in my own fam- 
fy, and when alone my reflections almost 
kill me, so that I am forced to fly to the 
society of those whom I detest and abhor. 
Now, there is Lady Frances Sanderson’s 

reat rout to-morrow night. . . . I do 
nate that woman as much asI hate a pby- 
sician; but I must go, if for no other pur- 


pose but to mortify and spite her. This is 
very wicked, I know.” 


‘This, then,” moralizes the biographer, 
“tears away the trappings of wealth and 
station, and startles us by a sight of the bad 
passions which lie cankering beneath. Let 
it be contrasted with the freshness and beauty 
of the believer's life.” 

‘‘What blessed effects does the love of 
God produce in the hearts of those who 
abide in him,” writes Lady Huntington to 
Charles Wesley. “ How solid is the peace 
and how divine the joy,” etc., etc. 

But, as we go on in the book, we find that 
these very hearts display qualities more akin 
‘9 those of the unhappy Lady Marlborough 
tean this solid peace and joy. The Dissent- 
ing churches received the new preachers 
vith indifference and bitterness. Doddridge 
was severely censured by his brethren. 
Aagry and threatening letters were sent to 
tym from various quarters. Then the new 
p-eachers themselves began to quarrel. The 
breach widened between Wesley and White- 
field, says the hiqgrapher; ‘‘ for on both sides 


there were friends and followers who fanned 
the flame.” “Their counsels divided and 
their ranks broken, there seemed to be a 
weak betrayal of their Master’scause.” ‘A 
bitter household squabble” the contest is 
called. When the churches in connection 
with Mr. Wesley held their twenty-seventh 
annual conference in London, it ‘‘ gave birth 
to a controversy perhaps one of the hottest 
and most barren of spoils in the annals of 
Protestant theology. It was a kindling of 
the old flames that so nearly consumed the 
friendship of Wesley and Whitefield, more 
than twenty years before.” Lady Hunting- 
ton took sides ‘‘ with an honest though hasty 
warmth.” ‘However powerful may have 
been the arguments wielded on either side, 
tools also of a sharper point were freely 
used. Acrimonious and intemperate expres- 
sions were hurled back and forth; both 
parties, instead of convincing or retreating, 
were driven to the extremes of their own 
principles, and made unguarded assertions 
of themselves and their opponents, the effect 
of which was to alienate the hearts of Chris- 
tian brethren and widen the breach 
between those who really loved the Lord.” 


Nor were Lady Huntington’s differences 
with her friends limited to theological mat- 
ters. When Rowland Hill started in his ca- 
reer,she “received the ardent and self-for- 
getting young man with an open heart, and 
gave him a cordial welcome beneath her 
roof. Subsequently a coolness: seems to 
have sprung up between them. Though 
mutually respecting each other and mutu- 
ally wishing each other God speed in separate 
paths of usefulness, they do not appear to 
have wrought harmoniously together.” In 
short, not to put too fine a point on it, Lady 
Huntington absolutely refused to let him 
preach in her chapel. 

Now I submit that it is entirely unfair to 
set over against Lady Marlborough’s frank 
and witty badinage the cheap pious reflec- 
tions of Lady Huntington. I say cheap 
because they are worth absolutely nothing 
but the paper and ink they are written 
with. The proper comparison is not be- 
tween the bad passions of the world and the 
freshness and beauty of the believer's life; 
but between the bad passions of the world 
and the bad passions of the believer. To 
take the world at its bad and the church at 
its best will never give us just views. Yet, 
so faras we see from this book, it is the 
only way to give the church the desired su- 
periority. I cannot see that tearing away 
the trappings of wealth and station reveals 
the cankering of worse passions than a tear- 
ing away of the trappings of ecclesiasticism 
and theology. Lady Marlborough’s simple 
hatred of Lady Frances Sanderson seems no 
deeper or more bitter than the twenty vears’ 
quarrel of the churches over divine sov- 
ereignty and electing grace. Lady Marl- 
borough calls a spade a spade; while the 
religious biographer calls it ‘‘an - acri- 
monious and intemperate expression.” 
I confess I like the spade best. Can 
wealth and station do any worse thing 
than make “unguarded assertions of 
themselves and thcir opponents”? ‘They 
would probably call it by the ugly names of 
lying and slander; but it would be very 
much the same thing at bottom. Lady 
Marlborough hated Lady Frances ; but went 
to her rout, and no doubt spake her peacea- 
bly. Whitefield and Wesley ‘‘ loved each 
other,” but their ‘‘ friendship” was “ cloud- 
ed”; and Whitefield wrote in a ‘‘recrimi- 
nating tone,” and Wesley took possession of 
Whitefield’s Kingswoo.1 school, and drove 
his ‘spiritual children” into ‘‘a temporary 
shed” for shelter. One said I will not, but 
afterward he repented and went; and the 
other said, [ go, sir, and went not. The 
world’s hatred cankers no more than the 
church’s love. lf you are reckless, implaca- 
ble, slanderous, what difference docsit make 
whether you are quarreling over divine sov- 
ereignty or ball-room precedence ? 

On one occasion Lady Huntington sent 
for a distinguished revival preacher to spend 
a few weeks in her *‘ fields.” His reply is 
anything but complimentary to his flock, 
anything but indicative of blessed effects in 
their hearts. 

“*T am determined,” he says, “ not to quit 
my charge again in a hurry. Never do I 
leave my bees—though for a short space 
only—but on my return. I find them either 
casting or colting or fightirg and rebbing 





each other; not gathering honey from every 





flower of God’s garden, but filling the air 
with their buzzings and darting out the 
venom of their litttle bearts in their fiery 
stings. Nay, so inflamed they often are, and 
a mighty little thing disturbs them, that 
three months tinkling afterward with a 
warming-pan will scarce hive them at last 
and make them settle to work again.” 

Certainly the Duchess of Marlborough 
Goes not show off badly against the freshness 
and beauty of these believers’ life. 

No one disputes that Lady Huntington 
and her friends were sincere Christians, and 
served God and wrought righteousness in 
their day and generation ; and, if their biog- 
raphers would be content with pointing out 
the good they attained and executed, we 
would not complain, even though their de- 
fects were hidden. But when their imper- 
fections are softened with sacred pbrase, 
and the imperfections of the world set forth 
in glaring colors, the instinctive sense of 
justice rises in revolt. Not by such help is 
the Kingdom of God to be advanced. 





OUTSIDE, 


BY LOUISA BUSHNELL, 


Down the dark the snow is whirling, 
Driven blindly through the gloom ; 
All its white 
Is lost to-night, 
As some unseen force were hurling, 
Sinking it to hidden doom. 
And the snow in vain, in vain, 
Flutters upward in its pain ; 
Tt will fall to earth and stain. 
Impulse, flutter, wavering, fall, 
I, alas! have known them all; 
Dropped my little trembling light, 
Lost the luster of my white, 
Find no longer rest or goal 
For my tired feet or soul, 
In a cloud of blind despair 
Turn as gladly here as there. 


In yon firelight, brightly gleaming, 
Little phantoms, rosy red, 
Turn and meet 
With dancing feet. 
Ah! the vision sets me dreaming— 
Till I wish that I were dead— 
Of a child that years ago 
Danced within the heartsome glow, 
Light and pure as flake of snow ; 
And this pictured shadow-dance 
Seems that childhood seen in trance. 
Dancers sweet ! you look divine 
To these darkened eyes of mine, 
And I gaze upon you even 
As an outcast into Heaven; 
So will shadowy splendor fall 
Far outside the jasper wall, 








Hark ! the vesper-bells are ringing 

In the minster’s solemn hight. 
““Come,”’ they say, 
**O, come and pray !”” 

Through the great doors slowly swinging, 
’Twixt the darkness and the light, 

I can see the white-robed choir, 

And the candles’ chastened fire 

Up the arches pale aspire, 

And the sculptured angel stand, 

Holding out his stainless hand. 
Should I to the altar steal, 
Kneel where happy maidens kneel, 
Like that one with upturned face, 
Meeting Heaven’s descending grace, 
Hands crossed peaceful on her breast, 
In a calm of prayerful rest 
Would her peace encircle me ? 
Would her freedom set me free ? 
No, fair saint, the peace is thine, 
And the dark despair is mine. 


Ah! these souls in harbor lying, 

Anchored on a sheltered tide, 
Only know 
Life’s even flow ; 

Little reck of storms wild flying, 

Or of waves that beat outside. 
Stainless hand but nerveless arm 
Cannot snatch a soul from harm, 

Or make hearts benumbed grow warm. 
Lord, thy purity is strong, 
Reaching to the cure of wrong: 
Search, yea, rend my heart and soul, 
If such sharpness can make whole; 
Or, if far too low I stand 
For the dealing of thy hand, 

Must I then be left outside ? 

O, my God ! thy heavens are wide ! 

Send some angel, pure and fleet, 

Let him lift me to thy feet, 

There abased and dumb to kneel, 

Still contented, might I feel 

That, in some poor place apart, 

I was not outside thy heart. 

Something whispers to my fea, 

Can it be that Thou art near? 

Are thy fect here in the snow, 

Wounded for me long ago ? 

Let me clasp them, lying low. 

I have found the open door, 





And am left outside no more, 





ie... | 
A PROFLIGATE ORDINANCE 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 





PeruaPs the most dangerous and sedue. 
tive of all assumptions is this—tTre Exp 
SANCTIFIES THE MEANS. Though there are 
comparatively few who dare to maintain it 
in plain language, it is nevertheless allowed 
insidiously to shape legislation, enact } 
poison the fountains of justice, Paralyze the 
sense of unswerving rectitude, and contro} 
the actions of co:omunities and individuals 
to an unlimited extent. Indeed, it is seldom 
that wrong is inflicted, or crime perpetrated, 
or unrighteousness enforced, except under 
the specious pretext that a most desirable 
end is thereby to be secured, and can be Se 
cured in no other way—or, at least, not 
without needless procrastination, a costly 
sacrifice, or the liability of an indefinite fai. 
ure. It isthus that short-sighted expedient. 
ists and compromisers in all ages, as the 
Apostle Paul sets forth, professing to be wise, 
become fools; wherefor, among other diving 
visitations, they are given over to unclean. 
ness through the lusts of their own hearts, 
and to a reprobate mind to do thoge things 
which are not convenient. 

A striking confirmation of this truth jg 
seen in the adoption, some time ago, of an 
ordinance by the city council of St. Louis 
relating to the “social evil,” so called. - Its 
object is to prevent the spread of a certain 
contagious disease arising from profligate 
sexual intercourse; but, instead of dealing 
with the cause, it takes cognizance only of 
the effect, and for no other reason than to 
secure to male libertines, as far as practi- 
cable, exemption from personal risk in the 
unbridled indulgence of taeir lusts, It is 4 
regulation of lewdness in the guise of a 
wholesome sanitary provision, but really in 
the interest of lewd customers and _ patrons, 
Nor is it merely a regulation; but itis an 
official legalizing ‘‘ houses of ill-fame and of 
assignation,” and also of ‘‘all bawils, cour- 
tesans, and prostitutes within the city of St. 
Louis,” provided they comply with the rules 
laid down for their observance. Thus 
full and complete record of these houses 
must be kept by the board of police commis- 
sioners, showing the names of all persons 
keeping the same, the ownership of the 
houses, the locality, the names and aliases, 
ages, and former occupations of the prosti- 
tutes, ‘‘ together with such other particulars 
as may be of statistical or sanitary interest.” 
Every courtesan occupying any private room 
or rooms in any tenement house or build- 
ing is regarded as a brothel-keeper. She 
may not leave her place’,of abode 
and move to another place or house of 
ill-fame within the city unless she shall 
have first obtained a permit to do so from 
the chief of police; nor even to depart from 
the city without his permit, which he is re- 
quired to grant except the party 13 suspected 
| of being guilty of some criminal offense or 
| misdemeanor. She may not, by word, sign, 
or action, ply her avocation on the street, of 
in any public place, or at the door or open 
wivdow of the house or room she occupies; 
but in her own assigned quarters she may 12 
private entertain all comers, without molest- 
ation, provided she submits her person as 
often as once a week to the ‘‘ physical ex: 
plorations” of a medical examiner (who 
may be as licentious as herself), to deter- 
mine whether she is diseased or without 
taint, and by paying the sum of ten dollars 
per month as hospital dues, and one dollar 
each week examination fee; and, if pr- 
nounced infected, she must pay one dollar 
and fifty cents additional for medical treat- 
ment. She may not inhabit or rent any 
house or rooms, to be used as & place of 
prostitution or assignation, without first ob- 
taining legal permission to do 80; but this 
condition is equivalent to a full sanction of 
such a detestable calling by those in author- 
ity. It is provided, indeed, that the board 
of police commissioners, upon the request 
of the board of health, ‘‘shall have the 
power to suppress any house of ct 
within any locality they may from uae’ ‘ 
time designate”; but this is obviously 
the protection of the respectable age : 
the city, and not for the promotion 0 me 
cause of purity—else the power given » ' 
commissiqners aforesaid would be protect - 
of the whole city, by suppressing vind 
such house within its limits. But the co ; 
mon council of St. Louis, in enacting a 
a detestable ordinance, had no intention 
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a 
-qish to disallow any of these dens of pollu- 
tion, as such; but only to make them more 
safe, by seeking an exemption from 
‘the penalty affixed by Divine Justice to 
such revolting immorality. Manifestly, it 
may be truthfully said of such offl- 
cials: “The spirit of whoredom is in 
the midst of them, and they have not 
jmown the Lord.” As pure-minded men 
they could never have given their consent to 
any such device; as just men they could 
never have subjected one sex to the gross 
humiliation of a frequent indecent personal 
inspection, and allowed the other sex, equal- 
ly criminal—nay, still more criminal—to go 
nochallenged, unrecorded, and unexamined. 
Their ordinance is one-sided, invidious, 
proscriptive, in violation of sacred personal 
rights, and an abomination in the sight of 
Heaven; but ‘‘the unjust knoweth no 
shame.” For it the professedly Christian 
city of St. Louis, crowded with churches 
and busy with religious rites and ceremonies, 
is responsible; yet, so low is public virtue 
withia its circuit, there has been no strong 
moral uprising on the part of the inhabitants 


- for the immediate repeal of this demoraliz- 


ing edict. ‘‘ Woe unto them that decree un- 
righteous decrees, and that write grievous- 
ness which they have prescribed!’ No 
matter what may be the law of license in 
§t. Louis, “ whoremongers and adulterers 
God will judge.” Oh! if he who said to the 
accusers of the Woman alleged to have been 
taken in the act of adultery, ‘‘ Let him that 
is without sin among you first cast a stone,” 
ad stood in the presence of the “ city council 
of St. Louis” when they passed their libid- 
inous ordinance, how, like their hypocritical 
predecessors, would they have fled, self-con- 
yicted, at his scathing rebuke. And truly 
they might as justifiably undertake to regu- 
late and legalize every other form of iniqui- 
ty known to society, and to repeal or modify 
every one of the divine commandments. 

For whom are these ‘‘ houses of ill-fame 
and of assignation” to be licensed and 
guarded, but for men? Men of sensual de- 
sires and lewd practices; men of high 
standing and of low estate ; men false to their 
marriage vows ; men who hold out liberal 
pecuniary inducements to procuresses to be 
on the alert to inveigle unsuspecting and in- 
nocent maidens (especially if without parents 
or guardians) into their quarters, being ‘‘ the 
way to hell and going down to the cham- 
bers of death,” that the pleasures of a fresh 
debauch may be theirs ; men insensible to 
shame, or wearing a virtuous mask in public, 
while secretly indulging in fornication or 
adultery; men who areas destitute of all 
true respect for woman as they are of per- 
sonal chaf®y—these, yea, all of the mas- 
culine gender, are permitted to indulge 
themselves according to the measure of their 
carnality. For them there is to be no regis- 
tration or espionage ; no “‘ physical explora- 
tion”; no barrier to lascivious cohabitation, 
however personally diseased ; no identifica- 
tion or publicity; no brand of infamy, as in 
the case of frail and fallen women. Yet 
there is nota “house of ill-fame or of as- 
signation” for which they are not directly 
tesponsible and without whose patronage 
it would not be speedily closed. The guilt 
is mainly theirs; for in most cases they are 
the seducers, and ascore of them may be 
counted for every courtesan. They have 
one standard of virtue for themselves and a 
very different one for women. If one of the 
latter wanders from the path of virtue, no 
matter how extenuating the circumstances, 
they pitilessly misuse her, and then give her 
over to damnation. But they may debauch 
themselves, and yet aspire to respectability, 
and gain it, too—regarding the opposite sex 
48 having no rights which they are bound to 
Tespect any further than they please. 

_ There will be no limit to female prostitu- 
tion while this unjust relation of the sexes 
exists; no riddance of brothels while the 
male frequenters of them are allowed to go 
unwhipt of justice. ‘‘Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery” is ag binding upon man as 
upon woman, and the violation of this com- 
mand is as sinful in one case as it is in the 
other. The apostolic admonition includes 
both sexes: “But fornication and all un- 
Cleanness, let it not be once named among 
you, neither filthiness nor foolish talking; 
for this ye know, that no whoremonger nor 
unclean person hath any inheritance in the 
Kingdom of Christ and of God.” There is 


W inequality here; but. the game judgment 
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is meted out without respect of person. Let 
the city council of St. Louis make their 
ordinance equally impartial, if they would 
show themselves to be just and pure- 
minded and solicitous for the cause of purity, 
and they will deserve to be crowned with 
public honors. 

But while that ordinance remains as it is 
the friends of virtue in that city, and in the 
state, and throughout the country (that it 
may not be adopted as a precedent else- 
where), should raise their voices against it in 
thunder tones, nor cease pearing an’ open 


testimony until it is expunged from the city 
records. 


A somewhat similar ordinance in Great 
Britain, with particular reference to enlisted 
soldiers, has awakened such astorm of moral 
indignation as has never before been wit- 
nessed—millions of the virtuous women of 
that island being moved to call for its repeal 
by every consideration of decency, justice, 
and equal rights. Let American women 
prove themselves to be not less deeply con- 
cerned or less earnest than their trans-Atlan- 
tic sisters in the same righteous cause! 


TO A FRIEND. 
WITH AN OLD PALETTE. 


BY C. P. CRANCH. 








Many a year has fled away 
Since this old pallette was new, 

As may be seen by the spots of green 
And red and yellow and blue. 


Many a picture was painted from this, 
While many were only dreamed ; 

And shadow and light, like the black and white, 
Across my life have streamed. 


Accept, my friend, this plain old board, 
All plastered and embrowned, 

Where the pleasure and strife of a painter’s life 
Have left a Mosaic ground. 


The color that went to the picture’s soul 
Has left but its body behind, 

Yet strive to trace on its cloudy face 
Some gleam of the artist’s mind. 


And think of the friend upon whose thumb 
This brown old tablet hung, 

And the baffled aim and the dreams that came 
Unpainted and unsung. 


Mine be the records all obscure 
Upon the surface blent ; 

Be yours the love that seeks to prove 
The deed in the intent. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND ITS 
LESSON. 


BY SAMUEL OSGOOD, D.D. 








THE handsome little volume of 307 pages, 
just from the press of A. Williams & Co., 
Boston, under the title of ‘‘ An Autobiog- 
raphy. In Three Parts. With Essays,” is 
quite interesting and suggestive. It tells the 
story of an eventful life and of an earnest 
and strong character, whilst it illustrates the 
currents of thought and society in Massa- 
chusetts, and especially around Boston, for 
the last fifty years. 

The autobiography begins with describing 
the author’s very humble early home in an 
old weather-beaten fulling-m‘!]; and the first 
part carries him to his seventeenth year, 
when, in disgust, he left his place in a 
factory and went to seek his fortunes in 
Boston. The second part describes his 
religious experience under the stern old 
Calvinism, and the effect of Hesea Ballou’s 
preaching, with the kindness of Mr. Ballou 
in raising sixty dollars toward starting him 
upon his three years of study and of teach- 
ing, which preceded hs preparation for the 
Universalist pulpit. The third part, from the 
year 1887, deals with his career as a Unitarian 
minister, and gives us a peculiar and in- 
structive view of parish life among the 
Massachusetts Unitarians since that date. 
It is a somewhat sad story ; but the author’s 
vigorous constitution, his firm convictions, 
and his cheerful faith and energy seem to 
have carried him through bravely, so that, 
after many bitter defeats, he comes out with 
a stout heart, his flag flying and his drum 
beating. It is really a valuable book, and 
the Vicar of Wakefield could take the 
author to his heart as a brother in tribula- 
tion and in downright worth. 

I. Here isa lesson that ought not to be 
thrown away, and it may furnish two or 
three profitable hints to your readers, espe- 
cially to the clerical class and to their well- 
wishers. We are, first of aji, impressed 
by the rema tkable state of social 
life end of religious discussion fn 











Massachusetts during the last fifty years. 
The author thinks that the War of 1812 
with England made a new state of things, 
broke up the old theocratic rule, and intro: 
duced the new era of politics and general 
agitation, with a declineof spiritual life and 
of intellectual earnestness. He himself was 
born and bred among the severest of the 
old Puritan people, and he bolted from them 
in his youth, to find comfort and substantial 
help from the.patriarch of Universalism, 
Father Ballou, a kind-hearted mun—yet, as 
the author seems to allow, as complete a 
dogmatist in his way as the severest Calvin- 
ist whom he contraverted. He found the 
Universalists too bigoted and dogmatic for 
his philosophical mind, and he soon con- 
nected himself with the Unitarians,and he 
had experience of all the lights and shades 
of their opinions and their methods. 


He took charge of a mixed congregation 
of Universalists and Unitarians for a time 
in 1835, but in 1837 accepted a regular Uni- 
tarian parish. His first experience taught 
him the intpoverishing influence of secta- 
rianism, which had so split up the old 
parishes into feeble congregations as not 
to give the clergy even a house to live in. 
He moved twenty-nine times during the 
first thirty years of his ministry, and 
six times in four years; and twice he 
left his place because he could not ob- 
tain any houte at all for his family. He im- 
plies but he does not fully state the social 
trouble behind all this perplexity. He ey- 
idently found himself, an able but poor 
man, with a growing family to support, 
laboring among parishes liberal in name 
and often aristocratic and conservative in 
feeling, yet without the means or the dispo- 
sition to give him sufficient food and shelter. 
The explanation of this apparent paradox 
may be found partly in the fact that the 
leading liberals of Massachusetts were at first 
more of a social and intellectual caste of per- 
sons than a school of theology or a church 
of devotees, and their dogmatic theory 
was an afterthought of reflection, rather 
than a flaming conviction. The well-to-do 
secular and wealthy and to a great extent 
the refined and cultivated class came out from 
the severe old theocracy, and what in time 
took form as the Unitarian denomination 
was at first the prosperous, polite, and gen- 
erally correct and reverential liberalism in 
the old Puritan community. It held out its 
banner virtually in Boston as long ago as 
1698, when Brattle-street church was found- 
ed, and for nearly two centuries it has been 
the most conspicuous element in the wealth 
and culture of the Puritan city. 

Now, when, in 1815, the division between 
the liberals and the orthodox took place, 
and ten years afterward the liberals sought 
the power and met the peril of organizing 
themselves into the Unitarian sect, it is evi- 
dent that a peculiarly trying time was at 
hand for the less favored class of their clergy 
—the ministers of the small parishes in the 
country. In the great towns: most of the 
wealth and much of the intelligence anda 
good proportion of the people went into the 
new denomination ; but in the country the 
old traditions were stronger, the wealthy class 
was smaller, and the result was that many a 
poor minister, like our author, found him- 
self face to face with a congregation alike 
small and proud, with all the social am- 
bition and the intellectual pride of the city 
liberal churches, yet without means to back 
up their expectations, and confounding the 
poor man by the largeness of their exactions 
and the littleness of their offeriags. 

II. Something of this same conflict ap- 
peared in time in the development of opin- 
ions. Not only did the great city churches 
give a high standard of social and intellect- 
ual ambition, that was in great contrast with 
the frequent mediocrity of their humble fol- 
lowers in the country ; but they had also an 
intellectual and social conservatism that was 
in strange conflict with the democratic spirit 
and the growing philosophical radicalism of 
many young men and of a large class of popu- 
lar reformers. Our author struck at almost 
every step against the old iiberal conserv- 
atism. He had trouble at the outset among 
the Unitarians; because, although a superior 
man and a strong thinker, he had not been 
educated with their favorite ministers at 
Harvard, but had come out from Universal- 
ism, which was then littie known or prized 
in polite. circles, Then Transcendentalism, 

ad Parkeriam, ita most aggressive form, 


came up, to bring all free spirits, like the 
author, into disrepute with the conservative 
Unitarians ; and, last of all, the great ques- 
tions of reform—such as intemperance and 
slavery—put the old parishes into a fer- 
ment, and turned a large class of the rich 
and influential men in the liberal ranks 
aguinst the reform champions. The spirit 
that drove John Pierpont from the pulpit of 
Hollis sireet was felt to some extent through- 
out all the churches of the same sect, and 
in a measure throughout the churches at 
large. 

Now that the fiercest part of the struggle 
is over, and slavery has gone, there is still a 
conflict going on between the conservative 
and historical spirit among the old Uni- 
tarians and the persistent radicalism of their 
prominent young men. The paradox still 
remains, and Unitarianism presents tbe 
haughtiest form of social conservatism in 
reluctant union with the most radical tend- 
encies in philosophy aad religion. We have 
no time now to speak of the reaction at 
present in progress, and of the alternative 
now set before the conservative portion of 
Massachusetts Unitarians. 


Il. We can now only give one other 
aspect of the leason of this autobiography. 
I refer to its illustration of the treatment of 
ministers according to the author’s experi- 
ence. He was always underpaid and often 
harshly used, and he suggests the expediency 
of establishing, in this age of regard for 
‘dumb animals,” some institution or meth- 
ods for ‘‘ preventing cruelty to ministers.” 
He complains bitterly of the cruelty of en- 
ticing young men into the ministry, where 
they are not wanted, unless they have rare 
talents or.influence. He condemns the habit 
of exalting high culture in preachers, and at 
the same time condemning the fruits of it 
or the advanced ideas that come from thor- 
ough culture. He is also vehement in his 
censure of the disregard for the wisdom of 
experience and of the habitual preference 
for youthful flippancy over mature judg- 
ment... He is also greatly displeased with the 
inadequate methods of filling pulpits, and 
with the wirepulling and favoritism that so 
often keep worthy men out of the positions 
which properly belong to them. He implies 
but he does not point out the root of the evil, 
which is the lack of organization among the 
clergy with whom he has lived and moved. 
They have generally no clerical or church 
law to sustain them; and, where the 
character of their people is not a law of 
itself, they are utterly at the mercy of cir- 
cumstances. In their best congregations 
the character of the people has been safe- 
guard enough, and probably no ministers in 
America have been so kindly and so gener- 
ously dealt with as the clergy of the best old 
Unitarian parishes. They are treated by the 
congregation according to the spirit of high 
society, a social code that comes from refined 
culture out of soil that has been devoutly 
tilled for centuries of favored faith and 
worship. But the moment that this social 
standard falls away, and coarse and irrever- 
ent persons come into power, or in new and 
rude communities, where reverence and 
courtesy do not exist, the want of church 
law is fearfully felt, and the lot.of the 
preacher is precarious and unha in the 
extreme. The parish becomes simply a 
financial corporation, with financial com- 
mittee and treasurer and clerk, with no 
organic distinction between believers or 
communicants and indifferent attendants, 
and with no legal relation of minister and 
people, except that of hireling and _ hired. 
All of the parish business is decided ata 
single annual meeting, which elects the 
committee; and very often those meetings 
are attended by few persons, and the most 
weighty men shrink from office, and allow a 
few wirepullers, who have been trained in 
political ¢aucuses, to have their own way. 
So in time church matters, that were once 
ruled by a rigid theocratic system, passed first 
under the bland influence of polite socicty, 
then went from the refined parlor to the 
shrewd counting-house, and finally fell from 
the integrity of the counting-house into the 
trickery of the caucus. 

I have known 8 wirepulling politician to 
rise in a religious conference meeting, over 
which his minister was presiding by right of 
his office, and suggest that a chairman be ap- 
pointed, as if the church were a caucus and 
had no regular official head. I have known 
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twenty years over a congregation who had 
been always ready to hear his advice and re- 
spect his judgment was virtually set aside, 
and the parish almost ruined financially, by 
the influence of one man, who was chosen to 
office at a small meeting by ten or twelve 
votes, and whom the people at large neither 
liked nor respected. Certainly, there is no 
liberty without law, and this autobiography 
teaches this, with its other timely lessons, to 
our churches. 





DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES. 


BY F. W. CLARKE. 


THERE are now in the United States about 
three hundred institutions bearing the name 
of “college” or ‘‘university.” Of these 
perhaps twenty are worthy of respect, the 
others being mere pretenders to the rank 
they claim. Most of them are byt out- 
growths of denominational rivalry. A few, 
like Harvard, Michigan, and Cornell, are 
wholly unsectarian; while some, like Yale, 
are practically so. But fully two hundred 
and fifty of these ‘‘ colleges” are controlled 
by religious sects. A denomination, wishing 
to strengthen itself in some particular quar- 
ter, raises a few thousand dollars, establishes 
an inferior sort of high school, and calls it a 
‘“‘ university.” Other church organizations 
follow the example; the forces of education 
are scattered; and, in place of a single institu- 
tion worthy of agood name, we have about a 
dozen siekly weaklings, each struggling hard 
to live. Libraries, cabinets, and museums 
are duplicated unnecessarily, each one hin- 
dering the development of all the rest. The 
money which should support professorships 
is squandered in the multiplication of build- 
ings. First-class instructors are rarely ob- 
tained, for the requisite salaries are difficult 
to raise. ‘‘ Professors of natural science” 
are appointed, who have to be omiiiscient on 
eight hundred dollars a year, teaching half 
a dozen different branches miserably instead 
of attending to oue well. And every year 
each “ college” graduates a class of scholars 
who, after receiving baccalaureate degrees, 
are hardly fitted to enter as freshmen in 
Harvard or Yale. Not long since the pres- 
ident ef one of these institutions of learning 
was aetually in the freshman class of an 
Eastern university. Almost every year sees 
Western professors studying in the labora- 
tories of Harvard. And still the colleges 
go op, pretending to do work for which they 
are plainly incompetent. 

Now, although denominational enterprise 
is, doubtless, good in its way, it may be 
grossly misapplied. And it certainly is misdi- 
rected in this multiplication of colleges. No 
sect gains by it, for each educates its own 
youth. And each loses in some respects, 
since the standard of its own intelligence is 
needlessly weakened and lowered. Of 
course, every creed wants its own theolog- 
ical school ; but it does not follow that a uni- 
versity is needed also. Presbyterians, Bap- 
tist, Methodists, and Episcopalians, surely, 
ought to be able to study chemistry, geology, 
mathematics, languages, or history together 
without wrangling about beliefs. They can 
further education by working hand in hand; 
but theyenly hinder it by striving to labor 
apart. Cannon-balls are much more effect- 
ive than handfuls of small shot. The con- 
solidation of minor colleges would tend 
greatly to good. Good men could then be 
employed, laboratories established, libraries 
raised, and museums collected. At present 
much energy is expended in doing nothing. 

A glance at the statistics of education in 
America reveals some startling facts. Not 
only are the sects in rivalry against each 
other, but nearly every sect is engaged in 
actively diluting its own powers. The 
Methodists, for instance, had in 1869 no less 
than seven colleges in Illinois alone. Ac- 
cording to the ‘‘ American Year Book,” 
these had, in the aggregate, fifty-eight pro- 
fessors, about one thousand students, and 
less than fourteen thousand volumes in their 
libraries. Added together, they would be 
about equal to one respectable university. 
As they now are, not one of them amounts 
to very much more than a Massachusetts 
high school. In Ohio the same denomina- 
tion had nine similar institutions. One of 
these, the Ohio Wesleyan, is, by compari- 
son, good. But all together they foot up 
only eighty-six professors, less than two 
thousand students, and a little over nineteen 
thousaid yolumes in their libraries. ‘Not 





ten instructors to a college and at least 
twenty branches to be taught! And Bap- 
tists and Presbyterians are dividing their 
forces in just the same way. No wonder 
that a single man is sometimes appointed, as 
one was not long since, “ professor of nat- 
ural philosophy, astronomy, and the theory 
and practice of preaching”! 

But, apart from all consideration of public 
welfare, as involved in theencouragement and 
increase of educational facilities, there are 
moral and ethical questions contained in 
this matter. A sect which establishes or 
sanctions a college that is inadequate to the 
work it claims to do is guilty of direct fraud. 
If a denomination announces that it will 
give a college education to a young man or 
woman, and then supplies them with 
a mere makeshift instead, it is, to use 
plain language, guilty of lying. It pro- 
fesses to do that which it knows it 
cannot do, and should in common honesty 
confess it weakness. At the present day the 
necessities of education are much greater 
than at fifty years ago. The development 
of the sciences has increased the responsibil- 
ities of every kind of school. No college 
worthy of the name can be established with 
less than half a million of dollars. None 
which has less than this should either be 
chartered by the state or sanctioned in the 
name of religion. Rich men, instead of 
founding new institutions, had better endow 
old ones. The smaller universities should 
unite with the larger. The churches should 
encourage only realities, and denounce all 
shams. It is time that we left off boasting 
in America, and begun to work. We need 
to develop more true scholarship among us, 
to encourage scientific research, and to look 
for something a little higher than bread and 
butter. To doall this, we need good univers- 
ities. And these can be had only through 
the concentration of our powers. We must 
have union, instead of division, in order to 
replace weakness with strength. Christian 
fellowship and unity should exist in educa- 


ms as well as in the intercourse of daily 
ife. 





LAW INSTRUCTION IN ENGLAND. 
BY CHARLES E. PASOOE. 


A suBJECT at this time attracting consid- 
erable public attention in England, and 
which it is safe to say will form matter for 
discussion in the House of Commons during 
the forthcoming session of Parliament, is the 
improvement of the English system of legal 
education. Attempts have been made from 
time to time to instill new blood and fresh 
vigor into those ancient seminaries of learn- 
ing known as the Inns of Court, hitherto it 
would seem without much success; but, the 
matter now having been taken in hand with 
apparent spirit by the foremost men of the 
legal profession, it is more than probable 
that these Inns will be restored to their 
pristine condi‘ian and prove again great and 
usefui institutions for law students. Before, 
however, we come to consider what changes 
have been deemed advisable in the present 
law instruction of the country, it may be in- 
teresting, perhaps, to briefly examine into 
the constitution of these so-called Inns of 
Court, and to notice the way in which stu- 
dents are admitted to the bar in England. 
And here we inay mention, as curious, that 
these old hostels or abodes of practicers of 
the law in London are unquestionably 
the last working institutions in the 
nature of the old trade-guilds to be met 
with anywhere throughout the world. 
The English lawyers still guard the entrance 
to their profession. They prescribe the rules 
under which it shall be practiced; and the 
government practically, at this time, has no 
power to interfere with them. They have 
their own revenues, which are very large in- 
deed; they maintain the old college system 
of compelling their students to rent rooms 
and dine in the Inn during term time; and 
they delegate to certain authorities, chosen 
from their own body, known as “benchers,” 
“ authority to call” and “ power to disbar” 
a member of an Inn, if they shall so see fit— 
in this last case even without openly alleging 
@ reason. 

The Inns of Court are four in number— 
the Inner and the Middle Temples, The name 
is simply retained from the times of the 
Knights Templars, who at one period oc- 
cupied the spot where the buildings now 
stand—Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn. All 
are on the same level as regards dignity and 





rank, none has greater or less pre-eminence 
than another; but among their respective 
members there are several degrees. And it 
must be bornein mind, at starting, that the 
attorney or solicitor in England is wholly 
distinct in the practice of his profession 
from the barrister in the exercise of his. 
One simply advises upon the practice 
of the courts, the other upon questions of 
law. The one may confer with the client 
direct andin minor courts of law, and in 
some instances may appear for him; the 
other is compelled by ancient usages to re- 
ceive the client’s instructions through the 
solicitor. So that the lawyer, pure and sim- 
ple, as we understand the term, is not known 
in England. First, then, in these Inns of 
Court, with which solicitors, officially, have 
nothing whatever to do, there are the 
benchers (generally barristers), who have 
been called to the Inner Bar, or who have 
attained the degree of Queen’s counsel, in 
whom is vested the government and direc- 
tion of the different Inns. In the Inner 
Temple there are forty-two, in the Middle 
Temple thirty-four, in Lincoln’s Inn sixty- 
three, and in Gray’s Inn twenty of these 
gentlemen. Secondly, there are the barris- 
ters-at-law, or counselors, being those per- 
sons who have conformed to the prescribed 
regulations and who have been called to 
the degree. Thirdly, there are those per- 
sons who, having kept twelve terms with- 
out being called to the bar, obtain permis- 
sion from the benchers to practice “ under 
the bar’—that is, anywhere but in open 
court, called special pleaders, equity 
draughtsmen, or conveyancers, Fourthly, 
there are the students. In all these Inns of 
Court, with the exception of the Mid- 
die Temple, there is no _ restriction 
as to age when a person may be 
admitted as student (in the Inner Temple it 
is not under fifteen, we believe); but there 
are certain conditions upon which alone the 
benchers will consider a man’s application 
to enter an Inn over which they have juris- 
diction. For instance, no person in Holy 
Orders can be admitted member of any Inn; 
nor can any attorney, solicitor, proctor, or 
notary public. The age to which a person 
must have attained when he is called is 21; 
and rejection at one Inn is tantamount to re- 
jection at all the others, a notification of the 
refusal to admit being transmitted, with the 
person’s description, to each of the other 
Inns. Before an intending student can 
actually become a member of any Inn he 
must make written application to the 
benchers, stating his age, his father’s profes- 
sion, and his own condition of life and oc- 
cupation. He is compelled, also, in his ap- 
plication to make a declaration that he will 
not practice as a special pleader, or convey- 
ancer, or equity draughtsman without 
special permission of the benchers, A cer- 
tificate must alsc be sent in from two barris- 
ters of gtanding that they believe him to be 
a gentleman of respectability and a proper 
person to become a member. If every- 
thing is found en regle, the applicant 
is admitted. But before keeping any 
of the terms requisite for the ‘‘call” 
he must deposit with the treasurer of 
the Inn the sum of five hundred dollars 
“caution money,” which is not required 
when the student produces a certificate of 
his having kept at least two terms at either 
Oxford, Cambridge, London, or Dublin 
University, or of his being a member of 
the Scotch Faculty of Advocates. More- 
over, it is very desirable that a student shall 
have at his command at least an additional 
five hundred dollars to pay away immedi- 
ately for lecturers’ fees, Inn dues, etc. If he 
intends living altogether in the Inn, he should 
have even more than this. Before the stu- 
dent can be called to the bar he must have 
kept twelve terms (three years) by dining in 
the Hall of his Inn any three days in each 
week of the four legal terms of the year, the 
expense of this being about forty doilars 
gold per annum. We muy state that at the 
dinners in Halla bottle of wine is allowed 
for each mess of four, beer ad libitum, and a 
comfortable and substantial dinner; and that 
no day’s attendance is counted unless the 
student is present at the grace before dinner, 
during the whole of dinner, and until grace 
has been said after. We come now to 
the educational part of the present system. 
First, it is almost compulsory, if a student 


wishes to succeed at the bar, that he should 
enter the chambers of some special pleader 
or equity draughtsman, in order to acquirea 





tent knowledge of Pe 
competen owledge of the ac 

of. the law. The expense here octane 
exceedingly heavy at times, the fee paid f 
tuition not seldom amounting to ’ 
fifteen hundred to five thousand dollars, 
The whole of the real educational fare that 
the Inns provide for students takes the form 
of certain lectures delivered at certain 

ods during term-time by what are termed 
readers, appointed for three years by the 
benchers. There are five readerships estab. 
lished by the four societies to afford instru. 
tion to the students of each without distine. 
tion, the fee being thirty dollars (gold) about 
for the course. The subjects are: 

1. Constitutional law and legal history; 9, 
Equity ; 3. Jurisprudence and the civn 
4. The law of real property; 5. The 
mon law. 

Attendance during one whole year at the 
lectures of two of the readers, or the produc. 
tion of a certificate of having satisfactorily 
passed a public examination, renders a sty. 
dent eligible to be called to the bar. At 
these “public examinations” (oral and printed 
questions), which are conducted by 
at least two members of the Councij 
of Legal Education, jointly with the 
five readers, a student may present him. 
self any number of times until he is passed, 
This, in substance, then, is the constitution 
of the English Inns of Court at this time, and 
the mode in which persons are admitted ty 
the bar in England. Now we will consider 
very briefly what are the improvements that 
are sought to be made in this system. it 
will be sufficient for this purpose to refer to 
the resolutions which were brought before 
the House of Commons last year by Sir 
Roundell Palmer (now lord chancellor) on 
behalf of the Legal Education Association of 
England. These resolutions set forth that it 


law ; 
com- 


- was desirable that a general school of law 


should be established in London, by public 
authority, for the instruction of students in- 
tending to practice in any branch of the 
legal profession, and of all other British 
subjects who might desire to resort thereto 
That it was desirable on the establishment. 
of such school to provide for examinations, 
to be held by examiners impartially chosen, 
and to require certificates of the passing of 
such examinations as might respectivély be 
deemed proper for the several branches of 
the legal profession, as necessary qualifica- 
tions (after a time to be limited) for admis- 
sion to practice in those branches. 

These resolutions, which in themselves 
are exceedingly interesting, as in reality 
embodying the objects for which these Inns, 
founded some centuries ago, were originally 
founded, although having the heariy support 
of six thousand out o? the terhousand 
solicitors in the country and nine hundred 
members of the bar, were lost only by & 
majority of thirteen in the Iouse of Com- 
mons, the objections urged by the govern- 
ment against being chiefly based on the 
want of time to deal with so important 4 
subject. There can be very little question 
that, as at present constituted, the Inns of 
Court of England are antiquated and wholly 
inadequate to the demands of the day. To 
have an establishment for teaching law con- 
fined to students for one branch of the legal 

rofession only would seem to be absurd. 

t may bea help, which we take leave to 
doubt, to the due dispatch of business, to 
keep the professions of solicitor and coun- 
selor distinct; but why the former should 
be precluded by an arbitrary rule from pur- 
suing his studies with the latter we are at 
a loss to understand. Any school which 
excludes the general public, which keeps its 
administration practically in the hands of 
self-electing bodies, claiming to be irrespons- 
ible, and which at any moment may, 
modified or abandoned by those bodies, 
entirely fails, to our mind, to meet the - 
quirements of theage. A general school 4 
law in London would in time take ey 
among the first institutions in the wor 
There are those who wish to study law — 
science, as well as those who wish to stu y 
it with a view to professional practice; nt 
this law university would attract students to 
an extent that the Inns of Court, as at ‘com 
ent constituted, can never do. As Mr. ~ 
has very aptly remarked, they stand yeh nd 
the position of a legal university In : von 
of decay. It remains to be seen W . o 
these grand old. institutions will be es —~ 
substantially, or be allowed to crum e 
ieces. ; 
: Since the above was written we poten. hee 
the benchers of the several Inns 0 oa 
have declined to admit young. — hed 
lectures on “law and constitutiona no 
tory” by the professors and tutors wholes 
just been appointed under the new rn es 
the Council of Legal Education, to whic 
have in this article called attention. 
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Oux Pastoral Shetches. 
oUR CHURCH DIVORCE CASE 


BY THE REV. GEORGE B. BACON. 


Wuen I undertake to tell the story of our 

eburch divorce case, Imake haste to premise 
that it is not a story of divorce between 
pastor and people, such as our churehes are, 
in these days, SO scandalously familiar with; 
put of that other and yet more serious and 
scandalous divorce between husband and 
wife, with which (if something is not done 
speedily to prevent it) our homes will soon 
be almost as familiar as our churches are 
with theirs. Itis a story whicn illustrates 
many things, and shows the good and 
bad phases of human vature in proper pro- 
portions, 2s all stories ought to. And, 
among other things, it illustrates the kinds 
of service which a church may sometimes 
fitly render, and may even be bound to ren- 
der to its members, in the fulfiliment of that 
covenant of “mutual helpfulness” which 
fies at the very foundation of church mem- 
bership. It may not often be the duty of 
a church to taxe upon itself the conduct of 
a divorce suit; but sometimes it may be. 
And in the telling of this story I disclaim, 
at the outset, any credit to the church con- 
cerned in it, except such as is “ grounded in 
principles of universal obligation.” Our 
story is singular, because our opportunity 
was singular. ‘‘ We have done that which 
it was our duty to do.” 

It is something more than a year ago that, 
as I was starting for a meeting of my stand- 
ing committee, I was delayed by an un- 
expected call. My visitor was a woman 
who had united with my church, on the pro- 
fession of her faith, only a year before. I 
had known her more or less for ten years past. 
Once I had stood beside the grave of her 
little child, to give the comfort of my min- 
istry in the hour of burial. She had been 
twelve years married, and had borne four 
children, of whom three were still spared to 
her. It was not difficult to see in her pale 
and tired face and wasted form the tokens 
of that lingering disease which, after a year 
or two of trouble and of patience, was to 
reunite her to the little one that had gone 
before. Perhaps it was the dim conscious- 
ners of this approaching change and the ex- 
perience of sorrow and trial through which 
the providence of God was even then allow- 
ing her to pass that led her to desire a fuller 
knowledge of his unchanging love and to 
draw with closer sympathy to the fellowship 
of the Church of Christ. Not seldom does 
the failure of earthly hopes and the discov- 
ery of human faithlessness lead one to the 
unfaltering faithfulness of the Heavenly 
Father. 

The story of her married life, as I came 
to know it more fully afterward, had been a 
sorrowful story. Ihave just been looking at 
the paper, worn and yellow with its twelve 
years’ silent testimony, on which the certifi- 
cate of marriage was written by the minister 
who heard the vows of mutual love, and 
asked the blessing of the God of all the 
families of the whole earth on the young 
man and woman to whom, very likely, life 
seemed as rosy and _as easy as it seems to the 
young couple who were married yesterday. 
But it was not very long before the man to 
whom this girl had given up her life began 
fo trample on and throw away the gift 
which she had given. him. Brutal, and 
‘worse than brutal, in the ingenious torture 
which his evil passions and his cruel will 
‘enabled him to inflict upon the mother of 
his children, he had yet been again and again 
forgiven with womanly charity and patience. 
‘At last it had probably become evident to 
him, as it had become evident to others, 
that what remained of her life on earth was 
to be a time of infirmity and of more or less 
helplessness and dependence. Manifestly, 
ial his easiest. course was to abandon 

er. 

There was a little property belonging to 
them, which could not be turned into money 
without her consent. It was necessary, 
‘therefore, by some false pretenses, to delude 
her into sacrificing the rights in which our 
Wise and righteous laws protect and defend 
Yhe wives and mothers of the common- 
»Wealth. But when it is a bad man who has 
coolly made up his mind to rob a good wo- 
man the question of false pretensés is not a 
- Question: {t was easy to tay that 
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by the sale of this small property a better; 
investment could be made and a home se- 
cured ina more favorable site. And when 
the deed was signed and the purchase money 
pocketed the last obstacle in the man’s evil 
Way was removed. 

With a thousand dollars in his pocket, 
then, the proceeds of this sale, the husband 
started without a day’s delay for some con- 
venient Western state, where, as he judged, 
divorce was cheap and easy. And, on his 
way to take the train meeting, almost by ac- 
cident, one of his children, then 1 boy of 
eight years old, he hurried him off also, in 
some caprice of cruelty, without so much as 
a good-bye to the deserted wife and mother. 
And now a year had passed without tidings, 
except indirectly, of the missing child and 
father. 

This was the state of things on that win- 
try evening when my visitor detained me on 
my way to the committee meeting. She 
had just received, she said, a paper, served 
upon her by the sheriff, which had fright- 
ened and perplexed her; and she had come 
to me as her pastor to advise her what to do. 
I understood the case at once ; indeed, I 
had partly been expecting it. Presuming 
on her being penniless and helpless, her hus- 
band had applied for a divorce, after the 
necessary year’s residence in the State of 
Missouri, expecting that she would not 
know of his intention, or, at least, would not 
be able to resist it. The poor woman, 
‘*trembling and astonished,” imagining, in 
Ler simplicity, as she well might, that it 
was she who had been deserted and de- 
frauded, keeniy wounded by the reproach to 
her good name implied in the unjust claim, 
and tremulously eager for her children’s 
safety and her own, could only make pa- 
thetic protest that she had been a good and 
true wife, and so leave her sorrowful appeal 
for help with Christ and with his minister. 

Fortunately, I knew well enough the spirit 
of the church to warrant me in the assur- 
ance that her appeal should not be in vain, 
and that for Christ’s sake she should not be 
left helpless. And, as I went my way to the 
meeting, I took with me the sheriff's paper 
(which proved to be acopy of the petition 
for divorce), and laid the case at once before 
my church committee. It needed no argu- 
ment to persuade them to resist the suit, and 
to resolve that by all proper means this 
sister in. the church should be protected in 
her rights and defended in her reputation. 
It was as much our duty to help her in this 
trouble as if she had been sick or destitute 
of daily food. And so our church had on 
its hands its first and probably its last 
divorce suit. 

From this point the story may be soon 
told. We were fortunate in having among 
us alawyer upon whose skill and generosity 
it was safe to rely, and whose counsel guided 
us in the first steps of our experience of 
the courts of law. But it was necessary to 
engage counsel also in the distant city 
where the suit had been brought. And so 
we applied, stating the case frankly, to a 
professional firm selected almost at random 
from the list of attorneys to which we had 
access. Atevery step the way was cleared 


for us. Our attorney proved to bea mem-, 


ber of the Congregational church in the 
place, and accepted the trust which we 
committed to him with more than profes- 
sional alacrity, doing his work with an 
abatement of half the customary fee and 
heartily, as unto the Lord. After a few 
weeks of work, the taking ef depositions, 
the arrangement of testimony, the filing of 
a counter petition, and of charges of adul- 
tery, of cruelty, and of abandonment (for 
which there was abundant evidence), and of 
claims for alimony, snd for the custody of 
the children, the unfaithful husband, seeing 
that his wife was neither penniless nor 
friendless, was glad to compromise by allow- 
ing us to prove our charges (except the 
worst ones), to surrender the custody of the 
children, and to pay-the costs of court. 
And presently there came to us, signed, 
sealed, and certified, the decree releasing 
the good woman from the marriage bond, 
which she had patiently and sacredly re- 
spected, but which he had grossly violated; 
confirming her in the good name which she 
had worn without reproach so long, and 
awarding to her care forever the children of 
her love and prayers. 

But, best of all, there came one day to my 
door, in the care ef a safe messenger, 9 





ruddy, wide-awake, and self-possessed little 
fellow, who had made the journey from 
Missouri under proper custody; and, arriving 
“right side up with care,” was eager to see 
the mother to whom fourteen months 
before he had not been able to say ‘‘ good- 
bye,” and the boys whom he remembered as 
his playmates and brothers of the time 
which was to him so distant. It was pleas- 
ant to see the recognition of familiar ob- 
jects, as one by one he discovered them, 
while we walked together to his home. And 
I would defy any one to look on dry-eyed at 
the simple pathos of the meeting, when, en- 
tering the house unlooked for, I took the 
little boy and delivered him to his mother. 
My own eyes grow dim even with the re- 
membranc& It was good to be there. 

The good woman had before her still a 
year of life on earth, made peaceful and full 
of content by the kindness of the church, 
which had assumed as its own the respons- 
ibility for her divorce case; and when, a 
few weeks ago, she closed her eyes upon the 
things of earth, it was with perfect con- 
fidence that the Lord who had cared for 
her would care for and protect her little 
ones, They are the children of the church, 
as the more than fatherless little ones of her 
who was more than widow. 

I do not know that it is necessary to point 
out any moral in this story. But I want to 
testify that the service which the church 


performed, although it led us into unaccus- 


tomed ways, has been a very profitable serv- 
ice to us who had it to do. That church 
which is most faithful to the duties of its 
fellowship, and which gives to membership 
in it more than a nominal value, will find it- 
self abundantly rewarded; and, more 
than that, will find its way made smooth and 
easy before it. Too often we are put to 
shame by the superior fidelity of mutual aid 
societies, of various names, whose lodges, 
chapters, temples, or whatever they are 
called, do give a really valuable and various 
aid to destitute and needy members. Too 
often that question of St. James (which is 
something more than an interesting but ab- 
stract conundrum) has a sorrowful perti- 
nence to some of us: “ If a brother or sister be 
naked and destitute of daily food, and one 
of you say unto them, Depart in peace, be 
ye warmed and filled ; notwithstanding ye 
give them not those things which are need- 
ful for the body; what doth it profit?” Let 
us not be afraid to follow out the spirit of 
that precept, even if it lead us (as, of course, 
it will not often) into divorce suits and to 
courts of law. The peril which besets the 
good name of a brother or sister ought to 
arouse our helpful sympathy not less surely 
than’ the necessities of cold or nakedness. 
And it is as legitimate for a church in such a 
cause to invoke the aid of men of law as in 
the case of sickness to call in the skill of the 
physician. 

And there is this other moral reflection of 
a twofold sort, applying to saints and sin- 
ners like a sermon of the old school. If it 
be true, as [ believe it is, that, if the divorce 
laws of some of our Western states are so 
infernal that the Devil himself might well 
enough have written them ia letters of con- 
genial brimstone, it is, nevertheless, true that 
the lawyers who administer those laws are 
often of a very different and very Christian 
sort. It was a pleasant thing to find that the 
gentlemen of that profession even on the 
further border of Missouri were so prompt 
to make the best of the bad laws under 
which so great a wrong as that of our 
divorce suit, happily prevented, is perilously 
possible. I have spoken of the magnanim- 
ity of our own counsel in refusing, for char- 
ity’s sake and for Christ’s sake, the full fee 
which they might properly have received. 
But hardly less admirable was the conduct 
of the opposing counsel, from whom, after 
the case was ended, I received a courteous 
and excellent letter. They had (they said) 
from the outset their suspicions that their 
client “ was a scoundrel ”; and it was at their 
instance that the papers in the case were 
served on the defendant by a personal serv- 
ice (which the law did not require), so that 
no advantage could be taken of her. It is 
pleasant to know, also, that, when the facts 
came out, they took their client and ‘‘ began 
to rebuke him’”’ with a plainness of speech 
and an emphasis of meaning to which, I do 
not doubt; it must: have been edifying to 
listen. It is true, I suppose, that ministers 
are often better than their creeds: But it is 
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also. and evidently true that lawyers ara 
often better than their laws. 

This was our church divoree case, in 
which I am glad to say we soundly whipped 
our antagonist in the sinful game which he 
attempted. To the good woman whose 
cause we made our own God has given his 
sure and lasting refuge, ‘‘ where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest.” The little ones are safely cared for. 
And it will always be amone the pleasant 
memories of my ministry that I had some 
part in that good fight against the Devil and 
the diabolical divorce facilities by which our 
American civilization is so scandalously 
disgraced. 





Mt. 


THE NEW ART ASSOCIATION OF 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Amone the objects of interest in the Pacific 
Coast metropolis and not least in importance 
is the foundation, scarcely more than a year 
ago, of an Art Association, which, though only 
now emerging from its initiatory stage, is full 
of promise for the art culture of California. 
No school of design has as yet been put in 
operation; but through the efficiency of Mr. 
William Alvord, who is net only the president 
of the Art Association, but also the present 
mayor of San Francisco, a good collection ot 
casts from the sculptures of the Paris museums 
has been given bythe French Government, 
which will form the starting-point of a school 
of drawing in connection with the new Associa- 
tion. Can the annals of the New York or Bos- 
ton mayoralty furnish alike example of earnest 
and active interest in the higher needs of the 
community on the part of its chief officer? 

At present the main effort of the Association 
is to promote among the public an acquaintance 
with and taste for the best examples of the pic- 
torial art at present comprised in the collections 
of California amateurs and connoisseurs, The 
latter, with ready good-will, contribute not only 
their chefs-@ceuvre, but their netits morceaux, 
as well. To give an idea of the present aspect 
of development in this community of a taste 
for the fine arts, I have made brief notes of 
some of the pictures in the present exhibition. 
The pearl of the collection is Gérome’s ‘ Cleo- 
patra before Cesar,’ first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy Gallery in 1871, and which I be- 
lieve has recently excited considerable notice 
in New York, so that it will be well known to 
your readers. To say that this work is cor- 
rectly estimated here would be to elevate San 
Francisco toa bigh rank among cities distin- 
guished for esthetic culture; but it is, at least, 
a significant fact that it has been acquired and 
brought hither by one of our banker-princes, 
and certainly its presence cannot fail to accom- 
plish a great deal in the encouragement of good 
taste among individuals, if not with the mass. 
The latter is a consummation to be wished for, 
but as yet hardly expected. The famous “Old 
Charley” of Verboeckhoven is here—that 
grand white horse’s head, which has looked 
out upon us so often through the numerous re- 
productions that have made its almost human 
sentiment familiar. Other examples, too, of 
Verboeckhoven are to be seen in the collection; 
but all these are the common sheep pieces— 
ivory-finished animals, fresh from the bath and 
the coiffeur, apparently, with an occasional 
variety of biack sheep, in agreeable contrast 
to the immaculate “curled darlings’’ of the 
true Verboeckhoven pasture. Moran, Kenseit, 
and Bierstadt represent the New York painters, 
the last-named displaying one of his customary 
half-acre canvases, entitled ‘‘Mount Hood,” 
and ill corresponding to the fame to which its 
author holds title. 

Birket Foster comes to us in two water-coler 
sketches, of charming delicacy, full of the crisp 
freshness of early days in spring. Gustave 
Doré appears also in water-color—a moonlight 
terrace scene, treated with characteristic indis- 
tinctness and lack of detail. The French school 
is further represented by Couturier, Madon, 
Baugniel, and some minor names. Of the Bel- 
gians, Maes furnishes ‘“‘chickens,’’ and Van 

Leemputten some “sheep,’’ intimating the 
still unexhausted capacities of their country in 
the contribution of live stock to the exivea- 
cies of art. Ameilie Scheverin, of Munich, con- 
tributes a well-painted landscape. A beautiful 
study of an interior corner of the Aihambra, by 
Sapiro, suggests the superiority of water over 
oil as a vehicle, where the purer effects of color 
and delicacy of detail are sought. This piece 
was purchased in New York, at $1,500. Two 
family portraits by Gilbert Stuart and Thomas 
Lawrence supply excellent illustrations of the 
respective styles used by these painters. 

Several local painters contribute the greater 
number of the three hundred pictures on view. 
Among these Mr. Thomas Hill is best known in 
the Eastern States, through his studies of White 
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the sentiment of old Izaak Walton on to can- 
vas, fishes with wonderful success for the 
brightest and most silvery salmon of our pure 
streams. He is likewise a gatherer of vineyard 
glories, that. under his touch grow upon us 
into the perfection of roundness, lacking only 
warmth and lusciousness to make them real. 
But, like many other products of this fair land, 
though falling something short of perfect, they 
turn to gold in his hands—the last three of his 
grape-bunches having been sold to one buyer 
for $900. Wandesforde is also an artist of ris- 
ing fame and excellence in the department of 
water-colors, and paints successful landscapes 
with figures. 

From such a good beginning much may be 
reasonably hoped for the future of art in Cali- 
fornia when we recall the turbulent and uncul- 
tured elements dominant in this region twenty 
years ago, but already absorbed into so earnest, 
&ppreciative, and progressive a community. 
Mr. Alvord has just made to the Association a 
valuable gift of books on art, the nucleus of & 
library for students in the proposed School of 
Design. If the older societies of the East 
will lend their sympathy and encouragement— 
through donations of any good representative 
art, casts, books, and so on—they may rest as- 
sured that the seed thus scattered will not fall 
in stony places. 


Science. 





THE effects of water in modifying the earth’s 
surface are not confined to its mechanical ac- 
tion. Besides the wearing and transporting 
power of currents and floods of rain and rivers, 
which annually take down to the sea large 
quantities of suspended earth, and thus help to 
bring down the level of the land, we must take 
into account the dissolving power of water, in 
virtue of which the clearest and most trans- 
parent waters may hold in combination those 
mineral matters which make up solid rocks, 
precisely as the ocean holds salt. Water is, in 
fact, the universal solvent ; and there is no sub- 
stance known which in some form or mode of 
combination is not capable of being dissolved 
by it. The é¢arthy matters that are contained 
in ordinary river and spring waters are chiefly 
salts of lime, with smaller portions of silica, 
magnesia, alumina, iron, and manganese. It is 
the salts of lime which give to water the quality 
called hardness, which causes it to decompose 
soap; and these lime-salts,when deposited dur- 
ing the process of boiling the water, coat the 
inside of our boilers with crusts, which are the 
ennoyance of the housewife and are a very 
serious obstacle to the working of steam-en- 
gines. These deposits are chiefly carbonate and 
sulphate of lime, the nature and the propor- 
tions of these elements varying greatly in the 
waters of different localities, Mr. Prestnich, of 
London, has lately given us some instructive 
figures with regard to the water of the River 
Thames, based upon the repeated and careful 
experiments of the English Water Commission. 
It may be said in round numbers that each gal- 
lon of the Thames water carries to the ocean 
about nineteen grains of dissolved mineral mat- 
ter, or over 1,500 tons daily, of which 797 
tons is carbonate of lime or dissolved 
limestone and 238 tons sulphate of lime 
or gypsum. Now the area of land drained 
by the Thames is estimated at 2,072 square 
miles ; from which, according to the calculation 
which we have given, 290,905 tons of carbonate 
of lime are dissolved annually, equal to 140 
tons from each square mile or 14,000 tons ina 
century. If we suppose this carbonate of lime 
to be in the form of chalk, in which it now ex- 
ists over a great part of the region thus drained, 
we find that, as a ton of chalk measures about 
fifteen cubic feet, the above amount would 
be equal to a layer of one foot in thickness in 
18,000 years. In other words, at the present 
rate of solution of the carbonate of lime in the 
basin of the Thames, the level of the whole 
regien would in that period be reduced one 
foot. The carbonate of lime thus carried to the 
sea is, in the ordinary course of things, taken 
up by living plants and animals, and, after the 
death of these, is deposited in the ocean’s 
bottom, over large areas of which at the 
present day the mud is found to consist of the 
calcareous remains of minute organisms, con- 
stituting a deposit which closely resembles the 
chalk of a former period, from which it has 
been derived through the chemical action of the 
dissolving waters in the manner which we have 
just explained, so that the apparent waste of the 
limestone rocks is in reality but a transfer, 
and nothing is lost in the economy of the globe. 

We have, in a previous note in Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT, pointed out the important part. played by 
evaporation in the economy of past and present 
time, and have shown how, in certain regions of 
the globe, the conditions of climate, are such 
that the waters which from. the ocean or from 
surrounding springs or rivers flow into certain 
basins never flow out, but are there concen- 
trated by evaporation.. As a result of. this, 
we find deposits of sea-salt, of gypsum, of 
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borax, of carbonate of soda, and of nitrate of 
soda in different regions. This process is 
one which has been going on in all geo- 
logical periods, and to it we owe the great 
salt deposits which are met with in various 
geological formations of very different ages. 
The salt-wells of Syracuse, in New York, and 
those of Saginaw, in Michigan, are derived from 
ancient dried-up salt-lakes—the one of the Lower 
Carboniferous and the other of the Silurian 
time. With both of these we find beds of 
gypsum or plaster of Paris, which is also a pro- 
duct of the evaporation of sea-water; and also 
beds of dolomite or magnesian limestone, a 
rock which differs from ordinary limestone in 
containing nearly one-half its weight of carbon- 
ate of magnesia, instead of being, like the latter, 
a nearly pure carbonate of lime. The formation 
of this magnesian limestone had long becn a 
curious problem for geologists and chemists, 
most of whom had imagined it to have been 
formed by a proeess of subsequent alteration of 
previously formed beds of pure carbonate of 
lime. Dr. Sterry Hunt, however, showed, a 
few years since, that this view was untenable, 
and that the beds of the two kinds of rock were 
associated in such a manner as to lead to the 
conclusion that they had been successively de- 
posited from water, and that the formation of 
the magnesium rocks required peculiar chemical 
conditions, which were only possible in basins 
cut off from the sea. In other words, the mag- 
nesian rock, unlike pure limestone, could never 
be deposited from the waters of the open ocean; 
but, on the contrary, found the conditions 
favorable to its formation in just such basins 
and inland seas as were necessary for the pro- 
duction of beds of rock-salt and of gypsum. 
Hence, it follows that it is a constant associate 
of these substances. 

This view leads to the conclusion that the 
great areas of magnesian limestone so widely 
spread over our continent in paleozoic times 
marked the limits of inland basins; and it was 
easy to show the limits of these, and conse- 
quently the geography of these early times, from 
the geological distribution of these rocks. It 
was long before geologists could be led to adopt 
views so radical in their nature and their conse- 
quences; but Prof. Ramsay, the director of the 
geological survey of Great Britain, has very 
recently, from a study of the magnesian lime- 
stones of the Peruvian period in England, ar- 
rived at the conviction that they must have been 
formed in just such a basin as that described, 
and adopts in full the theory of Dr. Hunt, as the 
only one which is in accordance with the facts 
presented by these deposits and by similar ones 
on the Continent of Europe. This is the more 
satisfactory, inasmuch as Ramsay expressly 
tells us that he was led to the conclusion not 
from the study of the chemical side of the ques- 
tion, but from the investigation of the physical 
conditions of the sediments and from the evi- 
dences from the organic life of the time, to 
which we may again advert. It was only when 
he had arrived at this important conclusion that 
Ramsay, as he tells us, became aware that a 
similar deduction had been arrived at on chem- 
ical grounds and enunciated in America. 


.... At a meeting of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences, held Feb. 17th, Mr. Thomas 
Meehan remarked that the apparently nervous 
motion in plants with which all familiar with 
the sensitive plant were acquainted was not 
confined to the leaves of plants, but was also 
possessed by parts of some flowers. He hada 
year or so ago called the attention of the mem- 
bers of the Academy to the fact that the stig- 
mas of many Scrophulariaceous plants had the 
power of motion when suddenly touched. Of 
plants of this family which were within the 
reach of most people who might like to witness 
the phenomena he named the common garden 
Mimulus, or monkey flower, the Torenia Asiatica, 
and the Diplacus of California. In these the 
pistils are divided at the apex into two flattened 
plates or stigmas, which, when ready to receive 
the pollen, expand at almost right angles with 
the style or thready portion of the pistil. 
When the interior surface of these stigmas are 
touched, they close over the touchingsubst i 
just as the leaves of the Dionea muscipula, or 
Venus. Fly-trap, close over the insects, which 
some modern botanists say the Dionea afterward 
feeds on. 

Since he had communicated these facts to the 
Academy he had discovered that the same 
power was possessed by the pistil of the trum- 
pet flower, Bignonia, The stigmas were formed 
of flattened plates, as in Scrophulariaceous plants, 
and closed over any intruding substance, justin 
the same manner. Indeed, the motion was 
more rapid in this than in the cases he had re- 
ferred to last year. P 

It was worthy of note that when he applied 
the plant’s own pollen to the open plates they 
closed and never opened again; but when any 
foreign substance was introduced it was not 
long before they expanded again. He intro- 
duced on several occasions'pollen from Gesneria 
dongata, a plant not of the same family but of 
one closely allied; but it had no effect in in- 
|) ducing the stigmatic plates to remain closed. 








The Bignoniaceoys and Scrophulariaceous plants, 


to which the trumpet-vine and the Mimulus be- 
longed, is placed very near together in the 
natural order by systematic botanists. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that this sensitive power, 
as it is sometimes called, should be discovered 
to be held in common. 

The species of trumpet-flower on which 
these observations were made is the Bignonia, 
or, as it is sometimes called, Tecoma jasminoides, 
a tropical species, flowering in green-houses; 
but Mr. Meehan said the common red trumpet- 
flower of the United States would, no doubt, 
exhibit the same phenomena. 


| 
Missions. 


Tax London Missionary Society is now estab- 
lishing a mission in New Guinea. Some years 
ago Rey. 8. Macfarlane, of the South Sea 
Mission, was desired by the directors of the 
Society to consider New Guinea as the sphere 
of his future missionary labor; and he has 
since then been studying how to establish a 
mission there to the best advantage. There 
are among the native Christians in the South 
Seas many converted through the agency of the 
London Missionary Society, who, being of the 
Papuan or Malay races—the same races that in- 
habit New Guinea—are eager to undertake labor 
on this new ground. Mr. Macfarlane, having 
already made a voyage to New Guinea, has 
given a clear report of the prospects, both 
favorable and unfavorable, of the new project. 
The coast of New Guinea has not yet been 
surveyed, and navigation in Torres Straits is 
considered extremely dangerous; so there is, 
in the outset, difficulty in getting at the natives. 
On the coast the climate is very unhealthful—so 
much so that a European can scarcely remain 
for asingle night exposed to that dangerous 
atmospbere without suffering from fever and 
ague for three months afterward. The natives 
are cruel and bloodthirsty cannibals, feasting 
upon shipwrecked crews, and are divided into 
many small tribes, speaking different dialects. 
These are some of the more noticeable obstacles 
in the way of the newly-projected mission. It has 
been suggested that the missionaries make use 
of trading vessels in Torres Straits, in voyaging 
to outstations, where teachers must be placed, 
since it will be impossible to leave the agents 
of the Society exposed to the treachery of the 
natives for so long a period as must elapse be- 
tween the visits of their missionary vessel, the 
* John Williams.”” This, however, Mr. Macfar- 
lane objects to, on the ground that the interests 
of the traders and of the missionaries cannot be 
identical. He proposes, instead, that a small 
steamer be provided, which shall be able to an- 
chor at night inside the barrier reef, and to sail 
up any of the navigable rivers, if such there 
shall be found. The cost of the maintenance of 
such a vessel he estimates at 2500 a year; and, 
as Miss Baxter, of Dundee, has already offered 
to present such a vessel, the directors have ac- 
cepted her offer, and the steamer will be built 
immediately. Mr. Mcfarlane further proposes 
that for the present the headquarters of the 
mission be established at Cape York, the north- 
ernmost point of Australia, 80 miles from New 
Guinea. There are small islands between the 
two points where teachers could be stationed, 
so as to open communications with the natives 
and cultivate their acquaintance. The govern- 
ment, in its desire for friendly intercourse with 
New Guinea, will aid the mission by granting 
to it the use of unoccupied houses left at Cape 
York by marines in government service. The 
Board, in adopting these suggestions of Mr. 
Macfarlane, has resolved to appoint not less 
than three English missionaries to labor on and 
around the coasts of New Guinea, and to allow 
about £1,000 a year, inaddition to the regular 
outlay of the South Sea mission, for the needs 
of the New Guinea mission. 


.-. Last October seventeen young men en- 
tered the preparatory department of the new 
college which is about to be established by the 
Protestant Armenian churches of Central Tur- 
key in Aintab. This college, including also a 
medical department, is designed to give a good 
education, at a moderate charge, to young men 
of whatever class or race. It will employ the 
Turkish language in its varions departments. 
“The community of Aintab, according to the last 
report of the American Board has pledged it- 
self to raise 60,000 plasters at once toward the 
endowment of the institution, and 100,000 
more within five years; which sum; says Mr. 
Schneider, is equal to $50,000 or $80,000 in the 
United States, We see by an English paper 
that the inhabitants of Aintab have contributed 
£540 to the fund already and will furnish £900 
more during the present year, while Mr. 
Kinnaird, M. P., Mr, Morley, M. P., Mr. 





MeArthur, M. P., and other gentlemen in- 


terested in Christian missions in Turkev 
“have subscribed £1,327. Besides the educational 


‘advantages which this college will furnish, there 


is also a girls’ boarding-school in Aintab, under 
“the control of the A. B. C, F. M, which num- 
» bers 17 in the ragylar seminery classes.and 36 in 





its middle sebool, There are in the same city 2 


Protestant Armenian churches, with a men- 
bership of 530, of whom 61 were added 4 

the past year, while in the outstations in the 
vicinity of Aintab there are 10 churches, num. 
bering 386 communicants. Mr. Trowbridge, of 
Marash, after visiting Aintab last 
wrote: “There is a great work going on jg 
Aintab among the Armenians, outside of the 
Protestant congregations.’? ‘The leaven of 
truth has gone through the whole Armenian 
community. The people are not converted, 
but they are enlightened and convinced,” 


--+-The Reformed Church (Dutch) of Amer. 
ica has, besides its mission in Japan, to which 
country so much attention has been drawn af 
late, two flourishing missions—the Arcot mig- 
sion, India, and the Amoy mission, China 
For the support of these three missions the 
Board appropriates in gold $3,000, $20,000, ang 
$9,000 respectively—in all a sum equal to about 
$40,000 in currency. This amount is not far 
from a fifth less than that Board has appro. 
priated to.these missions in past years. The 
Arcot mission, organized in 1854, occupies g 
territory of 10,000 square miles, containing 
8,000,000 inhabitants, and according to the 
report of the Society for 1872 comprises 17 
churches and 29 outstations. The number 
of these outstations has, however, nearly 
doubled since these statistics were pre 
pared. In these 17 churches are included 713 
communicants. The missionaries in this field 
are generally medical as well as spiritual ad. 
visers to the natives, 6 out of the 7 at 
tached to the mission wearing the title of M. D, 
There are also 2 unmarried ladies acting as 
assistant missionaries, besides the wives of the 
7 mentioned above, making a force of 16 Ameri- 
cans. In conjunction with these, 118 native 
helpers and ministers labor for the mission. In 


over which Dr. Silas D. Scudder presides, more 
than 40,000 patients were treated during the 
year, the number of new cases being nearly 
8,000; while in tours undertaken by the mis- 
sionaries we find that there are weeks in whieh 
the daily number of patients treated averages 
more than 200. In the 87 free day schools 
515. pupils have been taught, desides 190 
girls of the higher castes, who have been 
instructed in schools established at Vellore, 
The Amoy mission (China), organized in 1844, 
occupies a territory 50 miles long by from 7 to 
14 miles wide, which, as well as the Arcot terrl- 
tory, has a population of more than 3,000,000, 
The missionary force in this field comprises 4 
missionaries and 3 lady assistants. On the Ist 
of January, 1872, this mission included ? 
churches, with a total membership of 497. Of 
these churches 8 have native pastors and are 
wholly or in large part self-supporting. In the 
mission schools 87 boys and 82 girls are taught. 
The mission employed at the time of taking its 
report 11 native helpers and 7 theological stu 
dents were in training. The English Presbyte- 
rians have also an Amoy mission, which is carried 
on by 4 missionaries and 20 native helpers, 
while it instructs 5 theological students and has 
gathered into its 6 churches 497 members, the 
exact number of the converts of the Reformed 
mission. 


...-According to Mr. J. P. Cook, there were 
in 1820 but 4 Protestant places of worship in 
Paris and its vicinity, and 5 or 6 ministers, in- 
cluding the English clergymen, comprised the 
Protestant pastorate. Now Mr. Cook reports 
58 Protestant places of worship in Paris or its 
immediate suburbs, 47 of which are within the 
city proper. Nearly half of these are either 
Lutheran or Reformed churches. Many of 
these places of worship are very small, while in 
most of them the attendance is limited to 100 
hearers orless. There are also between 70 and 
80 Protestant day schools in Paris, where 60 
years ago there was but one. Throughout 
France the Protestants form not more than & 
thirty-second of the population; but, asa gen- 
eral rule, they belong to a class of citizens who 
have influence in the community, and are 
generally to be found among the magistrates, 
the army officers, or the bankers of the coun- 


try. 


....The number of the Nazarenes, a Baptist 
sect known in Wurtemburg and Switzerland as 
Frolichianer, who believe in regeneration by 
baptism, has been greatly increased of late 
throughout Hungary. As they refuse to do 
military service, as well as to swear in court, 
although their moral reputation is good, they 
have been exposed toa great deal of opposition, 
ifnot absolute persecution. Some of this per- 
suasion in the Southern district of Hungary 
have suffered severely in the way of fines ané 
imprisonment on account of their faith. in 
particular a man and his son are instanced in & 
communication from Tregh who were impris- 
oned, a year since, on account of their religious 
convictions, whose imprisonment was occasion- 
ally varied by their being compelled to march 
aronnd the market-place witb a Bible suspended 
from their necks. 


....The middle of last November forty mit 





sionaries arrived in Bombay by the “Genes” 


connection with the dispensary and hospital, - 
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Education, 


6 


quan teachers of Illinois request the legis 





lature to provide by_law that “‘county superin- - 


tendents shall be required to hold state cer- 
tificates, to be grauted after proof of good 
moral cbaracter and competency to teach all 
the branches required by law to be taught in 
the public schools.” - This would seem to be no 
more than a requirement of common sense, see- 
ing that the superintendent is obliged “to visit, 
at least, once in each year every school in his 
county, and to note the methods of instruction, 
the branches taught, the text-books used, and 
the discipline, government, and general condi- 
tion of the schools,” and to “give such direc- 
tions in the science and methods of teaching as 
he may deem expedient and nectssary,” and 
«pe the official adviser and constant assistant 
of the school officers of the county.” But 
where are men to be found to do all this on an 
average salary of $959.90? The system of 
county supervision in the states where it has 
been adopted has proved to be one of the 
most important wheels in the educational 
machinery; but no state, we believe, has yet 
shown a proper appreciation of this work by 
offering @ remuneration sufficient to tempt 
really capable men to devote their whole time 
to it. Legislatures evidently are disposed to 
allow teachers and school officers to take the 
“honor” as a considerable part of their 
galary, 

The following synopsis of the leading 
provisions of the new school law of Oregon is 
taken from the Illinois Schoolmaster, which pro- 
nounces the law ‘“‘crude’”’? and some of its 
features “‘very objectionable, while in other 
respects it is excellent.”’ 


“The provision for the support of schools is 
yery liberal. ‘The 16th and 36th sections of each 
townshipiare set apartfor support of schools; 
the county courts are required to levy a tax of 
three mills on a dollar for school purposes; and, 
in addition, the districts may levy school taxes. 
The law provides fora state superintendent, to 
be elected every four years. His salary is fif- 
teen hundred dollars per annum, besides office 
and traveling expenses. IIe is required to hold 
a teachers’ institute in each judicial district 
and at the state capital at least once a year. 
County superintendents are to be chosen every 
two years; their compensation is fixed by the 
county court. Each schovl district chooses a 
board of three directors, one going out of office 
each year. In school district meetings * wo- 
men who are widows and have children to ed- 
ucate and taxable property’ may vote. ‘The 
district schools must be free to all children be- 
tween the ages of four and twenty years; and 
the teachers are required by law to teach from 
9a.M.to4P.M., with an intermission of one 
hour at noon, unless the directors shall order a 
less nomber of hours. 

“The state superintendent, the governor, 
and secretary of state constitute the state 
board of education. This board have the pow- 
erto grant two grades of state diplomas and 
two grades of state certificates. Diplomas of 
the highest grade are good for life and those 
of the second grade for six years. State certifi- 
cates are good for two years and six months 
respectively. The diplomas may be revoked 
for unprofessional conduct. The fees charged 
for state diplomas and certificates range from 
$2.50 to $10. In the examination of teachers, 
the board may call to their aid four profession- 
al teachers, and the results of the examina- 
tions must be published. County superintend- 
ents also grant certificates; but in case they 
do the candidate ‘injustice’ he may appeal to 
the state superintendent, who bas the right to 

t the certificate. Uniformity of text-books 
secured ina curious way. The state superin- 
tendent is to send circulars to the county super- 
intendents, on which they shall indicate thet: 
preferences for a text-book in each study, and 
return the circulars. The state board shall pro- 
claim the text-book in each branch baving the 
est number of votes as the authorized 
text-book in that study. Books so classed 
shall not be changed for four years. At the 
tnd of that time the circulars are again eent 
rene, pa feck — then be changed unless’ 
iH € county superintend 
agree as to its successor” - omen 


++».There bas been no more important ques- 
tion for a long time than the one that many 
educationalists are now discussing: ‘“‘ How shall 
the teaching of science be introduced into the 
primary sehools?’ One writer suggests the 
sensible answer: ‘Cram your primary teachers 
fall of scientific knowledge.” But that is only 
carrying the difficulty oe step further back. 
How can the primary teachers be thoroughly 
taught in science? Not in many high schools; 
not in many academies; not in many normal 
school, The best prospect for this kind of 
teaching at present seems to us to be in the 
agricultural colleges; or, as President Gilman 


better calls 
Pai them, the “national schools of 


++e-Onder an act passed in 1871, providin 
tay schools, popular education re 
Tapidly advancing in the province of New 
wick. There has, however, been bitter 
Opposition to the schools, most of which has 
Come from the Roman Catholics of the prov- 
a the constitutionality of the act has 
‘iat called in question, Legal proceedings to 
this question have just resulted in a upani- 
mous decision by the full bench of jndges 
the entire constitutionality of the law. 
ee the friends of education in 
enterprising province upon the victory 





which gives them a clear course for the im- 
provement of their schools, 


.+..The Chicago Teacher is one of our brightest 
exchanges, but its views are sometimes very 
radical. For instance, discussing what it calls 
the “rights of children” at the hands of teach- 
ers and parents, it declares that a municipal 
ordinance should be enacted punishing by fine 
and imprisonment parents living within two 
blocks of the school-house who send their 
children to school before 7 o’clock a. M. when 
the mercury is below zero. 


-..-The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
National Educational Association will be held in 
Elmira, New York, on the 5th, 6th, and 7th days 
of August, 1878. Free return tickcts are already 
promised on the New York and Erie and the 
other railroads centering in Elmira. The Asso- 
ciation is promised a very cordial welcome by 
the city officials and prominent citizens. 


---»The Iilinois Teacher, one of the best of 
our educational journals, and the Chicago 
Schoolmaster have united to form the Illinois 
Schoolmaster, The Chicago Teacher calls it a 
burial of one in the grave of the other; but 
the Schoolmaster retorts that its critic, which is 
only two months old, is so young as not to 
know 8 marriage from a funeral. 


....Chicago is trying the plan of doubling the 
accommodations for pupils in the public 
schools, by dividing them into relays of 100 or 
120, one division attending in the forenoon and 
the other in the afternoon. A difficulty is that 
the teachers are not “relayed” in the same 
manner; and there really seems to be a limit to 
their physical strength. 


....Mr, Samuel A. Hitchcock, of Massachu- 
setts, has given $50,000 to founda chair of 
mathematics and natural science in the Dlinois 
College at Jacksonville. No college in the 
West or, for that matter, in the country is 
more deserving of the generosity of its friends, 


....The length of the school-day in New 
York is 44¢ hours ; in St. Louis, 514 ; in Chica- 
go, 3, 4, 5, and 6 hours, according to the age of 
pupils. Inthe Prussian schools children are 
kept 4 hours in the morning and 2 iv the | after- 
noon, for four days in the week. 


-...The success of the “Jubilee Singers”’ in 
raising funds for Fisk University has stimu- 
lated a similar movement in behalf of Hampton 
Institute, Va. A company of pupils has been 
organized and started on a tour North, meeting 
thus far with great favor. 


-»..The superintendent of public schools, 
Savannah, Ga., makes the following report for 
last year: Number of teachers employed, 48; 
number of pupils enrolled during the year, 
2,513; average attendance, 1,906; cost of in- 
struction, $17.90 per pupil. 


....Wabash College has just received from 
Chauncy Rae, Esq., of Terre Haute, a donation 
of $50,000. This, addedto what he has previ- 
ously given, makes the entire amount of his 
benefactions to the institution $84,000. 


....President Cheney, of Bates College, Lew- 
iston, Me., has secured in Boston a subscription 
of $100,000 for the benefit of the college, on 
condition that the friends of the college increase 
the sum to $200,000 within five years. 

...eThe Massachusetts Teacher, one of the 
best educational journals, is to be for the cur- 
rent year under the editorial charge of Prof. B. 
F. Tweed, of Charlestown. 

....The number of free schools in the State 
of Mississippi is 3,456. The attendance upon 
public schools is 117,683; upon private schools, 
7,180. 

....Hon. B. G. Northrop stateg that his edu- 
cational service in Japan has been indefinitely 
postponed. 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 16TH. 
JACOB AND ESAU. GEN. XXVII, 30—40. 


Tr is easier to find a warning in Esau’s course 
than an example in the conduct of Jacob. 
There is but one perfect life portrayed in the 
Scriptures. Jesus Christ alone is worthy every 
way of imitation. The patriarchs, prophets, 
and apostles were allerring men. The divine 
record shows them as they were, not as they 
should have been. We are to be faithful in 


* duty, not by doing as they did, but by conform- 


ing our conduct to the sacred precepts laid down 
for their guidance and ours. 
Esau was entitled to peculiar privileges, as the 
first-born of his father’s house; but he “‘de- 
his birthright ” and profanely bartered it 
for a “‘ morsel of mest.’? Theadvantages of the 
birthright were prospective. They were in his 
case largely spiritual. When Esau was hungry 
and faint, and a tempting dish of smoking len- 
tiles was before him, the birthright blessings 
seemed a great way off and shadowy, while the 





hot dinner was very near and substantial. So 


| fulness for the temporary advantages of the 





“he sold his birthright unto Jacob”; 
and “he did eat and ‘drink, and rose 
up and went his way, having exchanged 
hope of the greater good for possession 
of the lesser. But, when the coveted pot- 
tage no longer served him, Esau would gladly 
have won back bis birthright, or its partial 
equivalent, through his father’s special bless- 
ing. It was when his plans for this were 
thwarted that he “lifted ‘up his voice and 
wept” and “‘ cried with a great and excceding 
bitter cry.” The yielded birthright was gone 
forever. Wone of its benefits would come back 
tohim. ‘“ He found no place for change of 
mind, though he sought it carefully with tears.” 
His weeping seems not to to have been over his 
folly and sin, but over their consequences. He 
was apparently sorry, not that he had ‘“‘de- 
spised his birthright”; but that, having sold it 
for a hot dinner, he could not get it back when 
the dinner was eaten. 

There are many men like Esan, in their bar- 
gaining and in their weeping. They despise 
their prospective and spiritual privileges, and 
barter them for the grosser gratifieations of the 
hour. Then they weep bitterly when they find 
the bargain holds, and they cannot have both 
what they bought and what they sold. In an 
evil hour 8 man sacrifices his reputation as a 
pure legislator for a paltry, indefensible invest- 
ment. When, through the falling out of 
thieves, his best efforts at subsequent well- 
doing fail to compensate for his lost character, 
he cries out with “an exceeding bitter cry,” 
and wishes he had his stock and his 
good name again. Or he exchanges the 
benefits ofa life of purity or honesty or truth- 


wrong-doer. By and by, when he is trying to 
win a place through a good name, bis wretched 
compact with evil becomes known, and he lifts 
up his voice and weeps, because no one will 
trust him beyond his merits. Many a youth 
despises the promised reward of a course of 
industry and rectitude. Present indulgence 
tempts him. What does he care for distant 
manhood? He'll have a merry life now, and 
plodding drones may take the future. When 
afterward he finds himself distanced in the 
race of life by those who looked and planned 
ahead, he smarts under his discomfiture; but, 
having no integrity, no business habits, no 
established character, he finds no place for a 
change of mind, though he seeks it carefally- 
with tears. It is hard to buy backa lost priv- 
ilege, to recover a yielded good name, to obtain 
any substitute fora despised and surrendered 
birthright. It is well, many times, to give up 
present indulgence to secure prospective good. 
It isa bargain to be bitterly repented which sur- 
renders the promised benefits of moral advan- 
tages and rewards for the temporary gains of 
sensual gratification. 
oo 


....The Sunday-school Times, pressing the val- 
ue of inspiration to do rather than mere in- 
struction in duty, in efforts with the young, 
says, startlingly: “‘If we were going to deliver 
a lecture to-day to teachers, we should take for 
our text ‘ Zeach less/’’? We do not doubt 
that the lecture would be a good one, and wise- 
ly directed; but we incline to the opinion that 
teachers generally have made more attainment 
in the line of that text, as commonly under- 
stood, than In any other department of their 
work. Possibly they are in advance of their 
age, and the suggested reform will overtake 
them. 

....A missionary of the American Sunday 
school Union in Kansas, organizing a Sunday- 
school by his personal efforts among dwellers 
in the shanties and “‘dug-outs” of the coal- 
miners, was asked what church he came from, 
and gave answer: ‘From the church of our 
Lord Jesus Christ for the spread of the Gospel 
through the Sunday-school.” More workers 
and more work are called for from that church, 
East and West. 


....1t is suggésted that teachers and scholars 
should read carefully during the week those 
portions of Scripture which are intermediate 
between the International Lessons. Only de- 
tached passages can be taken for memorizing 
and special study if the entire Bible is to be 
outlined in seven years; but the connecting 
passages should be examined by those who take 
the special lessons, that the subjects considered 
may be better understood. 

....There is no such thing as a “model” 
Sunday-school, either as to time or place of 
holding or order of exercises. What is the 
best thing im one place is not in another. A 
wise observer can find something to help him in 
his sphere in the plan or methods of almost any 
school he visits. He will not be willing to fol- 
low the copy of the best school he finds in bis 
travels. 

....A union training elass for Sunday-school 
teachers is conducted with marked interest and 
profit in Montreal, under the lead of Dr. Mc- 
Vicars, president of the Presbyterian college 
in that city. Its sessions are weekly. Of 
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Pebbles. 


Tue Boston Commercial Bulletin has been 
interviewing the oldest inhabitant on the sub- 
ject of the snow-storm. He appeared to wish 
to meet somebody who would ‘‘call this a snow- 
storm.’” He remembers when there were 
eleven feet of snow on the Common, and the 
boys used to coast from the top of Bunker Hill 
monument clear away down to Charles River} 
‘“We don’t have no such weather now. Call 
this cold weather! Why it’s dog-days and 
yellow fever to what it used to be when I was 
young. Yes, them was cold snaps when me and 
Paul Revere used to skate down to Minot’s 
Ledge to play hockey with the Provincetown 
boys. You'd say it was chilly if you saw my 
brother ’Lije’s iron teeth (we didn’t have no 
fancy dentists in those days, and when ’Lijah 
broke bis front teeth on a bet that he could 
chaw a stick of frozen mercury out of Captain 
Jones’s thermometer, my Uncle Eph, the black- 
smith, cast him a new set)—if you'd a’ seen 
*Lije’s teeth gined together by the frost so we 
couldn’t open them without a cold chisel and 
blasting powder, you'd have said so too.” 


....TWo young princes, the sons of Archduke 
Charles of Austria, had a warm dispute in the 
presence of no less a person than that of the 
Emperor himself. Greatly excited, one said to 
the other: “You are the greatest ass in Vienna!” 
Highly offended at a quarrel in his presence, 
the Emperor interrupted them, saying, with in- 
dignation: “‘Come, come, young gentlemen; 
you forget that I am present.” 


.... An exchange has discovered that pet and 
other names may be thus utilized: For a sport’s 
wife, Bet-ty ; for a lawyer’s wife, Sue; for a 
teamster’s wife, Carrie; for a shoemaker’s 
wife Per-gy; for an auctioneer’s wife, Bid-dy; 
for a chemist’s wife, Ann Eliza; the wife of @ 
€redit Mobilier congressman, ’ Lize. 


-..-The man who returned his neighbor's 
borrowed umbrella was seen, a day or two ago, 
walking in company with the young lady who 
passed  looking-glass without taking a peep. 
It is believed they are engaged. 


...-A judge in Indiana threatened to fine a 
lawyer for contempt of court. “I have ex- 
pressed no contempt for the court,’’ said the 
lawyer; ‘‘on the country, I have carefully con 
cealed my feelings.’’ 


...-Hiram Green, Esq., says: “The differ- 
ence between Oakes Ames’s plough shares and 
his Credit Mobilier shares is, that the former 
are only steel pointed, while the latter seem to 
be all steal, 


....-A Scotchman asked an Irishman why 
farthings were coined in England, and Pat’s 
mswer was: “To give Scotchmen an oppor 
tunity to subscribe for charitable institutions.”* 


....A Georgia negro was overpaid $100 on 4 
check by a bank, and he returned the money. 
The local paper says this is another evidence 
that the race can never be civilized. 


.... The man who wrote to the State Board of 
Agriculture to ascertain what was the best to 
plant in wet land, was favorably impressed by 
the answer. It was ‘‘ Leeks.” 


...-Chieago real estate operator to his wife: 
“Do you love me, dear?” She: “Lots.” 
[Kiss.} ‘Do youlove me?” He: ‘‘ Cornerlots.” 
[Several kisses. ] 

.... A Dartmouth student recently held a Cape 
Cod audience “spell bound by his eloquence.” 
Subject: ‘* What Prof. Young knows about the 
San.” 

.... An editor’s pistol having been stolen, hé 
sdvertises that if the thief will return it he will 
give him the contents and no questions asked. 


...-The editor of the Congressional Globe com- 
plains bitterly of contemporaries who take his 
squibs without credit.— Danbury News. 

.... What is the difference between electricity 
anda fool? One is simply marvelous; the oth- 
er is marvelously simple, 

...-The Dartmouth Anvil suggest 2 new song 
for club commissaries—“* When the swaliowers 
homeward fly.” 

....The latest definition of a gentleman is “a 
man who can put on a clean collar without being 
conspicuous.” 

...-A cynical eritic says that Daguerre’s in 
vention has always been a foe to graphic art. 

....A boy staggered his mother on Sunday 
by asking if ‘bats were mice angels.” 

.... Why does a photographer use a black 
cloth? To make his camera obscura, 


.... Who ever knew a woman yet who didn't 
have a b in her bonnet? 

...-Railway aphorism—every milk-train has 
its cowcatcher. 

....Best state for fruit-preserving—Can-sass, 





course, its subject is the International Lessons. 


..--A salt-cellar—A grocer, . 
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Rews of the Week. 


Arrarrs. in Spain do not seem to be getting 
into any less troubled condition. The Carlists 
have, it is said, 35,000 men in the field; while 
their chiefs, Ollo and Dorregarray, have effected 
a union of their forces before the town of Pampe- 
luna, which was seriously threatened at last ac- 
counts. There was something of a panicamong 
the citizens of the place last week, while the 
regular and volunteer forces did not act in entire 
concord. Families are leaving Spain in con- 
siderable numbers, and the Infante Alphonso 
has joined his brother, Don Carlos, issuing a 
proclamation to the officers of the regular army, 
inviting them to join the Carlist ranks. 


....Mr. P. T. Barnum’s museum, on 
Fourteenth-street, in this city, was entirely 
destroyed by fire the day before Christ- 
mas. Since that time, however, the re- 
nowned showman has scoured the earth 
for new animals and fresh curiosities, and will 
open, it seems, at the American Institute build- 
ing, in this city, the last of the present month. 
After a brief seasun there he will begin another 
annual tour of the states. Mr. Barnum makes 
the surprising statement that his receipts from 
his traveling menagerie last summer Were larger 
than those accruing from his famous tour with 
Jenny Lind. That lady, by the way, has lately 
sung in the American chapel at Florence. 





....-Another deputation of Americans has 
been paying a visit to the Pope, and a Mr. 
Glover, of New York, read him an address, to 
which the Pope replied in a neat little speech, 
in the course of which he intimated that he 
should “always pray for a country so particu- 
larly blessed by God with fertility of soil and -in- 
dustrious inhabitants.’’ But he closed with a 
bit of timely warning, to the effect that material 
things should not be allowed to become the sole 
affection of our people, since ‘‘ excessive love 
of riches corrupted the heart.’’ 


....Newburyport has been troubled of late 
by a schoolhouse ghost, which pretty thor. 
oughly frightened the teacher and considerably 
bothered the school-committee. The part of 
the spectral visitant was, it seems, enacted by 
a mischievous boy, abetted by some of his 
companions. An investigating committee has 
made a report, in which the conclusion is 


reached that the warnings from the spirit [~ 


world can be accounted for by the “ principles 
of natural philosophy ”’ and the aforesaid mis- 
chievous boy. ‘ 


-..-There was a serious fire on Hanover 
street, Boston, on Thursday last. Three fire- 
men and three girls employed in the burned 
building lost their lives, and two other firemen 
were seriously if not mortally injured. The 
construction of the building, according to the 
Boston Advertiser, was very faulty, three stories 
and a Mansard roof resting upon a wall only 
eight inches thick, while the structure was 
filled with goods, and stood on a street-corner, 
unsupported by other buildings. 


....-The Rey. Joseph Allen, D.D., of North- 
boro’, Mass., died in that town on Sunday, Feb. 
23d. He had been settled over the Unitarian 
church in Northboro’ since 1816—a longer term 
of service than that of any other clergyman of 
the denomination in the country. The church 
was organized in 1746, and bas bad only three 
pastors—a singular, if not an unprecedented 
ease. Dr. Allen was the father of Rev. Joseph 
H. Allen and Prof. William F, Allen, the Latin 
grammarians. 


-.--A fire in New Orleans, last week, 
destroyed nearly six squares, bounded by 
Claude, Dauphine, and Mandeville streets and 
Washington Avenue. About 200 houses and 
their contents were consumed, mostly small 
frame dwellings. The De Sotoschoolhouse was 
also destroyed. Scarcity of water prevented 
the firemen from doing effective service and a 
high wind prevailed. The loss is estimated at 
$250,000, while about 200 families were left 
homeless. 


-++-The detailed returns of the census of En- 
lang and Wales, taken on the 3d of April, 1871, 
have recently been issued, in two large volumes 
of nearly 600 pages each. According to the re- 
vised returns, the population of the United 
Kingdom, exclusive of the army, navy, and sea- 
men abroad, was in 1871 31,628,388, against 29,- 
070,982 in 1861, showing an increase in the ten 
years of 2,557,406, or 8.8 per cent. Ireland de- 
creased 6.7 per cent. 


++«-Gov. Dix has positively declined to com- 
mute the sentence of Foster, the car-hook 
murderer, to imprisonment for life. The dele- 
gation who visited the governor to ascertain his 
devision in the matter were received courte- 
ously; but the governor informed them that the 
welfare of the community and the ends of jus- 
tice demanded that Foster should be executed 
on the gallows, and March 7th has been set 
down as the day for his execution. 


oo. birs, Alice C. Clymer, @ niece of the Cary 
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sisters, died at Jacksonville, Fla., a week or 
two since. Sir W. F. Channell, a British judge 
of some prominence, died on Feb. 26th, Dr. 
Hugh L. Hodge, a venerable Philadelphia phy- 
sician, died in that city on the same. day. 
Another physician of local note, Dr. U. G. 
Bigelow, of Albany, died there oo Feb. 23d. 


....Last Friday evening Mr. B. F. Butler’s 
Salary Bill—increasing the salaries of the Presi- 
dent, Cabinet officers, judges of the Supreme 
Court, members of Congress, and House ofli- 
cials—came up in the House of Representatives, 
when it was defeated by a vote of 69 to 121. 
Mr. Butler then moved a reconsideration, hav- 
ing changed his vote for the purpose. 


-...The Kansas house of representatives 
has passed a resolution censuring Mr. York for 
making charges against a member and failing to 
sustain them, and has also declared Senator 
Pomeroy unworthy of the confidence and re- 
spect of the people. The senate of that state, 
too, has rejected a resolution eulogizing York 
and condemning Pomeroy. 


....The postmaster of New Orleans, C. W. 
Lowell, was arrested last week on a charge of 
embezzling $18,388, preferred by Joseph C. 
Hays, special agent of the Post-office Depart- 
ment. He gave $10,000 bail and was released. 
His chief deputy was also arrested for complic- 
ity in the defalcation. 


...-At the invitation of the surrogate, all 
persons having claims ayainst the estate of 
James Fisk, Jr., have filed them with the 
attorney of Mrs. Fisk. There is a rumor that 
Col. Fisk’s property was not such as to leave a 
large surplus, should all these claims be al- 
lowed. 


....King George opened the Greek Chambers, 
on Feb. 26th, with a speech in which he said the 
foreign relations of the country were in a satis- 
factory condition. The royal speech promises 
reform in the government, the continuance of 
railway construction, and the annihilation of 
brigandage. 

...Sir Hastings Doyle opened the Nova 
Scotian Parliament last Thursday, and stated 
that the province wasina satisfactory condi- 
tion, the fishery, mining, and agricultural inter- 
ests being especially prosperous, while the coal 
trade was better the past year than the pre- 
vious one. 


....The rooms of the Congregational Club, 
in the new Congregational House, Boston, were 
dedicated on Tuesday evening of last week. 
Addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. Ander- 
son, the Hon. John E. Sanford, speaker of the 
Massachusetts House, the Rev. Dr. Webb, and 
others. 


....-The Peruvian revolutionary exiles, 
Gamindo and Ceballos, were lately shot, at 
Haneo, while endeavoring to escape. Much ex- 
citement was thereby caused and considerable 
hostility toward the government was mani- 
fested by the people. 


...-Mr. Charles Reade has recovered one 
thousand dollars damages from the proprietors 
of the London Morning Advertiser for an al- 
leged libel in their paper, contained in a dra- 
matic criticism of a play called ‘* Shilly-Shally.” 


....The “Great Eastern” is to sail, with four 
consorts, the last of May, to lay the line of the 
Anglo-American and French cable. This line is 
to touch Halifax and New York, and will, it is 
hoped, be ready for use by the first of July. 


....The interest in the New Hampshire elec- 
tion, which takes place on March 11th, is in- 
creasing. Ellery A. Hibbard, Democrat, and a 
member of the present Congress, has accepted 
the Liberal Republican nomination in the first 
district. 


....The Russian Government denies the re- 
port that an insurrection has broken out in 
Volhynia and Podolia. The Khivan expedition 
is not to be abandoned and preparations for 
the campaign are still being mdde. 


...-The Roman Catholic bishops of Ireland 
have resolved to oppose the Education bill, and 
have sent an address to the Irish members in 
Parliament urging them to press for its with- 
drawal. 


..-.A rumor comes from Berlin, probably 
without much authority, that the Great Powers 
of Europe have resolved to postpone recogni- 
tion ofthe Spanish Republic for the present. 


.... There was a fight on Jan. 22d, between 
some of the Fifth Cavalry and the Apaches, in 
which 17 of the latter and one soldier were 
killed. 


....The prospects for the Delaware peach 


crop are reported to be as favorable this year as 
last, when an unusual amount was harvested. 


..-.The festival of Mardi Gras was celebrated 
with unusual gayety at New Orleans, Memphis, 
Philadelphia, und Galveston. 

.+..Chicago claims to have 41 hotels, with 
5,270 rooms, The two largest houses are. the 
“ Pacific” and the “ Palmer,’? - ' ‘ 











Ministerial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS. 


ACHILLES, J., Luth., inst., Jan. 26th, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

ADAMS, F. W., Cong., inst., March 4th, 
Olathe, Kaneas. 


ANNIS, A. H., Cong., Russell, Kansas. 

ARENDT, W., Luth., inst,, Jan. 19th, Fraser, 
Mich. , 

ATCHISON, J. M., Unit. Presb., inst., Feb. 
18th, Cedar Creek, Ill. 

AVERILL, M. V., Epis., Green Bay, Wis. 

BRAMMER, H., Luth., Denver. 

CADY, E. C., Bapt., of Washington, at Fort 
Madison, Ia. 

per EpwIy, Epis., Trinity church, St. Louis, 

oO. 


DURFEE, Cuarzzs §., Presb., of Newburyport, 
Mass., inst., Feb. 18th, at Oakwood-avenue 
church, Troy, N. Y. 

DAVIDSON, C. B., D.D., Epis., of Springfield, 
at St. John’s church, Cincinnati, O. 

EDIE, J. W., Presb., inst., Feb. 18th, Ebens- 
burg, Pa. 

ber“ ~e J. 8., Presb., of Rehoboth, at Clarion, 

a. 


GREEN, Epwarp L., Epis., ord., Jan. 31st, 
Denver, Col. 

HACKETT, J. A., Bapt., of Jackson, at. Hazle- 
hurst, Miss. 

HALLOCK, L. H., Cong., of Berlin, inst., Feb. 
18th, at West Winsted, Conn. 

HANDE, Hatvarp, Luth., Estherville, Ia. 

HANNA, J. &, Presb., South Amenia, N. Y. 

HILLIS, W. H., Presb., of St. Joseph, at War- 
rensburg, Mo. 

HOUBOLT, W. A., Reformed (Holland), of Al- 
bany, inst., Feb. 28th, at Paterson, N. J. 
HOUSTON, A. Y., Unit. Presb., inst., Feb. 

18th, Ryegate, Vt. 
HOVEY, E. H., Bapt., of Breakneck, at Reids- 
burg, Pa. 


JAMES, C. H.. Bapt., of Alden, N. Y., at Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 


JONES, T. P., Bapt., of Yohoghany, at Eakin, 
Pa. 


KRETZMANN, Charles, Luth., inst., Feb. 2d, 
New York. 

MORSE, F. R., Bapt., of Fall River, Mass., at 
Tabernacle church, Albany, N. Y. 

MULLER, Micwast, R. C., of St. Alphonsus’s 
church, Baltimore, Md., at Rochester, N.Y. 

MoILVAINE, Cuas. E., Epis., Allentown, Pa. 

OLNEY, L. W., Bapt., of Fenton, Mich., at 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

PARRY, James DE WotrFe, Epis., of German- 
town, at Christ church, Reading, Pa. 

PENICK, C. Cirrton, Epis., of Mt. Savage, at 
Chureb of the Messiah, Baltimore, Md. 

PERSONS, J. 8., Bapt., of Salisbury, at West 
Somerset, N. Y. 

PILGRAM, F., Reforméd (German), 
Shenango, Ill. 

PRIUVE, R. T., Presb., Bellevue, Pa. 

ROBINSON, W. J., Unit. Presb., of Mumford, 
N. Y., st Allegheny City, Pa. 

SCOFIELD, W. C., Cong., inst., Feb. 20th, 
First church, Norwich, Conn. 


SHALIKE, T. W., Bapt., of New Orleans, La., 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SHAW, Ezra D., Presb,, inst., February 18th, 
Victory, N. Y. 


SHIRLEY, P. P., Bapt., of Marion, at Clay- 
ton, DL. 


wis O., Luth., inst., Jan. 12th, Sheboygan, 
is. 


inst., 


THOMAS, Henry §., Presb., Third church, 
Chester, Pa. 

TUCKER, Wi.14m, Univ., Hamilton, O. 

VAN-DER-KREEKE, GarRReETT?, Cong., inst., 
Feb. 20th, Highlands, Mass. 

WALDO, Minton, D.D., Presb., of Hornells- 
ville, at First church, Hudson, N. Y. 

WASTELL, W. P., Cong., Clinton, Mich. 

WEAVER, G. 8., Univ., of Lawrence, Mass., at 
Akron, 0.°. 

WEISKOTTEN, F. W., Luth., inst., Feb. 16th, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

WHITFIELD, THeopors, Bapt., of Meridian, 
at Clinton, Miss. 

WILLIAMS, Lester, Bapt., of Oswego, at 
Fredonia, N. Y. 

CALLS, 

ADAMS, Geo. M., Cong., South Framingham, 
Mass. 

ADAMS, 8., Bapt., of Litchfield, Ill., to Hast- 
ings, Minn. Accepts. 

BALDWIN, Cuar.es H., Presb., of Johnstown, 
N. Y., to Euclid-street church, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

BEECHER, F. W.. Cong., of Kankakee, IIl., to 
First church, Jackson, Mich. 


BENNETT, J. M., Bapt., of Tuscola, to Pana, 
lil. Accepts. 


BISHOP, Joun M., Presb., Lebanon, Ind. Ac-- 


cepts. 

BOYD, W. W., Bapt., of Cambridge, to First 
church, Charlestown, Mass. 

CUDWORTH, W. H., Unit., of East Boston, 
Mass., to Third churci, Chicago, Ill. 


GEER, D.L., Cong., of Cambridgeboro’, to 
Williams: 


port, Pa. 
GRAHAM, R., Unit. Presb., Elvira, Ia. 
GRAVES, J. 8., Cong., Marshall, Ill. 


HALL, Wm. K., Presb., of Stratford, Ct., to 
First church, Newburgh, N. Y. Accepts. 


. HALL, M.8., Cong., Beardstown, Ill. Accepts. 


HAND, F. A., Cong., Miller’s Falls, Mass, 











HANEY, W. H., Unit. Presb., of 


O., to West Charlton, N. Y, i 
HUBBARD, Cuantzs L., Cong 
N. H., to Marshall, Th,” Merrimack, 


HURLIN, Wus., Bapt., of An 

N. jr stony ‘rim, to Plaistow, 
HYMAN, 8. B., Luth., of Li Clare 

Ia. Accepts. 2 Hany ce, 
JEN aa J. L., Cong., of Springfield, to Har. 
JOHNS, R. B., Cong., of Hartt. 

Presbyterian church, Philadelphine Pa , 
KINGSBURY, Sanvorp ‘A., D.D., Bapt, 

Huntingdon, Ind., to Bath, Me. Aes te 
KEYES, J. W., Univ., of Web 

N.Y. Accepts. sian Auban, 


ve Mthiat Congregational chusae Penna ae” 
Mee Pe R. F., of Wayne, 0., to Guy's 
peg is = E., Cong., of Mount Vernon, to 
Vay 0 Corry Mission, Pac” & Was, 
"<a J. U., Unit. Presb,, Daven. 
McMULLIN, 8. H., Prof., Pre 
Ky., to Circleville, O. 
Fito Holland Paieni, Noy.” Brstbrig, 
"ito Runesburg” Ba.” Accopis > fv 


sb., of Danville, 


POWELL, G. W., Univ., Balti : 
Accepts. ——— 
RIDGE, Wm. A., Bapt., Curwi 
pion . Pp twinsville, Pa 
THOMPSON, A., Presb., Irish 
‘Accepts. Seo. 


THRALL, 8. C., D.D., Epis., Cumberland, Ma, 


WEBB, 8. W., Cong., of California, to 
Falls, N. i. Accepts. a 


WEBBE, Wm. N., Epis., Grace church, st, 
Louis, Mo. 

WILLIAMS, Lrsrer, Jr., Bapt., of Os 
Fredonia, i et = 

WINTERS, Davin, Presb. uith- 
church, Baltimore, Ma. ” ve 

WOOD, L. L., Bapt., of Lawrence, to Harvard- 
street church, Boston, Mass. ; 

WOOD, W. H., Presb., of Belleville, to Mat- 
toon, Ill. 

REMOVALS, 

BLISS, T. E., Cong., Denver, Col. 

BOWERS, J., Bapt., Van Wert City, 0. 

BUFFUM, F. H., Cong., Windsor-avenue 
church, Hartford, Conn. 

BUSHEE, Wm. A., Cong., Second church, 
Brookfield, Vt. Resigns. Leaves April lst. 

CHILDS, E. W., Presb., Jonesville, Mich. 


COLBY, Joun, Cong., Southboro’, Mass. Re- 
signs. Leaves April 27th. 


EMERY, Josuua, Cong., First church, Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 


GATES, J. F., Univ., Le Roy, O. 

GLOVER, T. N., Univ., Lansing, Mich. 

HALSTED, D. W., Sapt., Dundaff, Pa. Re 
signs. Leaves March 3ist. 

HARRINGTON, W. H., Univ., Morris, N. Y. 

HAYNE, M. E., Bapt., Tecumseh, Mich. 


HENDRICKSON, C. R., Bapt., North church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


IKWIN, Rosert, Presb., First church, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


KESSLER, C., Ref. (German), Reading, Pa. 

KOLB, F. F., Presb., McEwensville, Pa. 

MIKELS, W. 8., D.D., Bapt., Sixteenth-street 
church, New York. Resigns. Ill health, 

MocKAY, N., Epis., St. David’s church, St 
John, N. B. 

PAYNE, J. H., Cong., Bavaria, Kansas. 

POWELL, James, Cong., North church, New- 
buryport, Mass. 

ROWE, J. C., Bapt., Cooper's Plains, N. Y. 
Resigns. Leaves April Ist. 

SPALDING, Henry W., D. D. Epis., Madison, 
Wis. 

STOUTENBURGH, W. J., Presb., Tecumseh 
Mich. 

WIGGIN, J. H., Unit., Medfield, Mass. 

YOUNG, J. R., Presb., Clyde, N. Y. Resigns. 
Leaves April 6th. 

DEATHS. 

ALLEN, Josgvn, D.D., Unit., Northborough, 
Mass., Feb. 23d, aged 82. 

BRICKETT, Harry, Cong., Queensburg, N. ¥. 

DUSTIN, Caxes, Meth., Derry, N. H, aged 
76. 


GALE, Amory, M. D., Unit., East Medway, 
Mass., Feb. 20th, aged 72. sae 

GILLIAT, Joun Henry, Epis. 0 e 
church, Pomfret, Coun., Feb. 24th, aged 68. 

GUTHRIE, Tuomas, Presb., Feb., 24th, aged 
72. 


HARRIMAN, Jesse, Meth., Bangor, Me., aged 
79, 


LORIMER, Wu1a, Unit., Presb., Olena, IL, 
aged 60. . 
PRIVIE, James, Cong., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
THORNTON, Fartuer, R. C., Newport, N, ¥. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
BURGESS, A. Parke, Cong., leaves Duxbury, 
f to Syracuse, N. ¥., 
Mom ee ot | the New York State Tem- 
perance Society. , 
CLEVELAND, Joun P., Cong., formerly ba 
Tabernacle church, Salem, Mass., was : 
tacked with paralysis, Feb. 25th, at Rowley 
depot, Mass. Recovery is sane’ ce 
CYR, N., has been appointed district secre 
of the pamnont Foreign Bible Society 
for New Englan 
SOLOMON, J. B., Prof., Bapt., of West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown, “= 
the presidency of onongah 
Jefferson, Pa. ‘ 
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- Our Poung Folks. 
“DAWN INTO PANTS” 


BY HELEN OSBORNE. 


Dgar Unt1#, I wites 00 a letter, 
An’ I wants it wed to my aunts, 

J’ve dot some old hi news to tell 00: 
[’ve dust been an’ dawn into pants. 


Liints ’at I loots awfir jolly, 
So muts lite a little bid man ; 

Ma says it’s a drate piece of folly, 
Pa laughs dust as hard as he tan. 


§’e says: ‘Oh! oh! my baby is lost Ly 
‘An’ tates on fwom mornin’ till night, 

§’e fints I tould allwis wear dwesses 
Is’pose; but I touldn’t—not twite. 


T’ve dave bofe my dolls to ze heathen, 
An’ ze barber’s tut off my turls, 

You ’ud hardly know it was me then, 
Who once was so muts like ze dirls. 


I’ve tut up my sashes for horse-wains, 
An’ twaded my sippers for boots ; 

I doesn’t wear any more wufiles, 
But ony nice gen’lemen’s suits. 


Fee cheers for ze pants ’ats so spendid, 
At mates ittle fotes dro so fast ; 

My petti-toat days is all ended, 
lis “tone of ze boys”? at last. 


An’ ’ats why I wites this epissell, 
My velly dear untle an’ aunts ; 
Tell tousin I’m learnin’ to whistle, 
It’s a way fotes have who wear pants. 
Yours fwaternally, 
ILLY. 





Ps: 
Pwitty soon I sal do into bizness, 
An’ mates lots of stamps, I desses, 
An’ zen I'll marrwy a nice ittle dirl, 
An’ div her all my old dwesses. 





DICK’S COMPOSITION. 
BY KATE W. HAMILTON. 


He detested writing them, and the Friday 
afternoon of each alternate week was 2 great 
bug-bear in his school life. “He didn’t 
know what tosay, and, if he did, it was such 
a bother getting it onto paper!” he said; so 
I suppose this one might never have been 
written if he had known what else to do. 
But he had a cold that kept him shut up in 
the house. His eyes were red, his nose was 
red, he had a strip of flannel pinned about 
his neck, and out-door fun wasn’t to be 
thought of; sohe wandered up-stairs and 








down-stairs, from attic to cellar, in search 
of something to do. It was ‘‘like havin’ a 
tame bear in the house—an’ not so very 
tame, naither,” Norah said. 

Dick was trying not to be troublesome, 
though. On the way home from school, a 
few days before, he had stopped, with a 
number of the boys, at Hal Selby’s for a 
drink. As they all stood around the pump, 
and noticed how very cold the water was, 
somebody said to somebody else: “You don’t 
dare to hold your head under that stream.” 
Of course, every head—black, brown, yellow, 
and flaxen—had to try it after that. Dick 
stood it the longest; but he didn’t find any 
gfeat consolation in that when he reached 
home, shivering, with his jacket all wet 
about the shoulders and the ends of his 
hair frozen stiff. He hadn’t been to school 
since, Staying in the house wasn’t so bad 
for the first day or two; but a week of 
it was too much. He complained_very little 
about it, because he had an idea that a boy 
who had been so brave as to catch cold the 
way he did had better be brave enough not 
totorment other people with it any more 
than he could help. But he was dreadfully 
restless. He had read all the new books, 
made Pictures until he was tired, and cut 
his fingers whittling out boats that he had 
no chance of sailing after they were: done. 
There had come a splendid*snow, and he 
hadn’t a bit of fun of it, only just standing 
by the window and watching the children 
cross the way slide down the cellar-doors 
on a sled; and now it was beginning to melt. 

4 Oh! dear. I wish I knew what to do” 

Why don’t you write a composition ?” , 
asked Mamma, laughing a little, for she knew 
how he hated it. ‘That isn’t fun, I know; but 
you will be in school again pretty soon, and 
it would be a good thing to have one written 
before you go. You are always wishing it 
Were done, and not knowing how to do it; 
ms Dow you have plenty of time.” 
“Oh-o-!" said Dick, dolefully, drawing 

“his forehead into knots. But he thought 








Wowk it, for all that, and that it would be a 


relief to have one done and out of the way. 
So by and by he brought a sheet of paper, a 
large book to serve fora desk, and a pencil. 
Then he sat and looked at the blank white 
page, and didn’t know what in the world to 
put on it. 

‘* Girls write about ‘spring’ and ‘ persever- 
ance,’ and put in lots of flowers and morals, 
and all that sort of stuff; but a boy can’t do 
things that way,” he remarked to himself. 
‘‘T know more about ships and dogs, or—” 

Just then he thought of a subject, and 
wrote it down in a desperate hurry—‘‘ The 
Squirrel.” It looked very well at the top of 
page, if he could only think of anything to 
put under it. He winked, drummed on his 
book, and whistled, until finally he caught 
an idea. 

‘*The squirrel is a very nice little animal, 
with a great bushy tail and two eyes. Some 
are red and some are gray. I saw a squirrel 
once with three ears, but one was an ear of 
corn in his mouth. I wish I had a squirrel.” 

The writing stopped again, suddenly, and 
Dick sat looking out of the window. 

“Why don’t you go on?” asked Gertie, 
who had been watching him from the opp¢- 
site side of the room. 

‘“*Cause,” answered Dick, rather indefi- 
bitely. 

The ‘‘’cause” was partly that he didn’t 
know what next to say, and partly that 
he had become interested in planning « way 
to get a live squirrel of his own, and was 
wondering whether his mother would be 
willing that he should keep it. His thoughts 
wandered on and on, away out in the coun- 
try, to grandfather’s farm, the woods, and 
the traps and snares Joel made in the even- 
ings; so it is uncertain when he would have 
got back if Cousin Tom had not come. As 
it was, the front-door closed rather noisily; 
there was a sound of somebody coming up- 
stairs, two steps at a time; and Dick heard 
nothing of it until Tom’s voice called out: 

‘Here I am, old fellow !” 

Dick jumped up, delighted. Paper and 
pencil were pushed aside in a minute, and 
his prospect of a pleasant afternoon bright- 
ened; because, as Norah said, “ whativer 
quare doin’s the one of ’em couldn’t be up 
to alone, the other’d be a sure bilp to him.” 

‘*The snow packs first-rate now,” said 
Tom. ‘‘ We'd have ever so much fun, if you 
could only go out-doors,” 

‘But I can’t,” answered Dick, growing 
disconsolate again, and giving the flannel at 
his throat a slight twitch. ‘‘ It’s no use ask- 
ing mother. She’d say no, and tell me she 
was sorry; but it wasn’t her fault that my 
head went under the pump.” 

“@uess you won’t try that kind of water- 
cure again in a hurry,” suggested Tom, mis- 
chievously. ‘‘I wouldn’t have liked to be 
in the house a whole week, I tell you. We 
had the best kind of times. snowballing at 
school ; and Saturday some of us had out our 
sleds and rode down hill all the forenoon. 
And then the Indians came into town—a 
good many that had been East selling things 
and giving exhibitions or something. Oh! 
you just ought to have seen how they 
rode.” 

And Tom forgot his teasing in describing 
the horses, bows, arrows, and scalp-locks. 

The next thing any one saw of the two 
boys, they had their hands full of feathers, ob- 
tained from an old brushin the attic, and 
were painting them red, green, and yel- 
low from Dick’s box of water-colors. When 
these were finished, they went to the sitting- 
room door and called Gertie out. A whis- 
pered consultation followed, and then the 
three went down-stairs, laughing and talk- 
ing very fast. Five-year-old Jimmy dropped 
his blocks and trudged after them, to see 
what they meant to do. 

“ That’s right, Jimmy. We want you too,” 
said Gertie, good-naturedly. ‘‘ You see, we 
are going to have an Indian show.” 

* Y-e-s,” answered Jimmy, hesitatingly, 
without seeing anything of the kind or un- 
derstanding in the least about it. 

The large basement kitchen, with its clean 
painted floor, its freshly-scoured tables, and 
everything in nice order, as Norah had left it 
for the afternoon, looked inviting. The sun 
shone in pleasantly through the windows, 
and the children concluded to use it fora 
play-room. The first thing was to induce 
Johnny and Lizzie, from over the way, to 
join them. There was considerable whist- 
ling required to attract their attention and a 


furious beckoning before they quite compre- 


hended the invitation. But they came at 
last, and the whole party were ready for 
action. 

They didn’t at all mind not having any 
audience. They were all going to be per- 
formers, which was a great deal nicer. The 
boys tied all of their short locks that could 
be made to reach so far ina bunch on top of 
their heads, and decorated their faces with a 
few streaks of red and black. The girls de- 
clined the paint, for Lizzie slyly whispered 
to Gertie : 

‘* Suppose it shouldn’t wash off, how we 
would look !” 

But they accepted some of the bright 
feathers very readily, hunted up all the gay 
scarfs and strings of beads about the house; 
and Gertie shone with a nose jewel, made of 
an old bracelet, which she wore for the sake 
of looking distinguished, though she con- 
fessed it ‘‘ pinched some.” Altogether, they 
looked as little like civilized children as they 
well could; and, quite satisfied with their 
appearance, they withdrew into the store- 
room, to make a formal entrance and give the 
exhibition a proper beginning. A tin pan, a 
mouth organ, and Jimmy’s toy trumpet fur- 
nished the music; and when it struck up 
they all marched gravely back to the kitchen 
in procession. In fact, they didn’t know ex- 
actly what to do when they got there. 
‘* Shoot arrows and dance and talk Indian 
and everything,” Tom had explained, 
vaguely; but the everything wasn’t exactly 
easy to do. There was only one bow and 
two arrows, and Dick shot twice at nothing 
in particular and nearly broke the looking- 
glass. Then the boys hopped about wildly 
on ene foot, and the girls invented a rather 
more graceful style of dancing; but they 
seemed to be continually whirling against 
each other, and the ‘‘ talking Indian” was 
considerably mixed. 

“Boo woo you, ho—oh! Gert, you're 
losing your feathers! Whang, kang—hello! 
you're on my toes.” 

Presently Tom and Dick struck against 
each other so violently that both rolled over 
on the floor, and the whole tribe came toa 
pause. 

“T dgn’t think this is much of a show, 
anyhow,” laughed Dick; and the others 
were inclined to agree with him. 

There had been toe much getting ready 
to have it all end in doing nothing, however ; 
and a bright thought struck Gertie. 

“Oh! let’s play about Pocahontas and 
Captain Smith—saving his life and all that, 
you know!” she exclaimed. 

The proposition was adopted at once, and, 
after a good deal of planning and confused 
consultation—in which exclamations of 
“You be that!” and “Oh! no, I'd rather 
do this,” were frequent—the matter was set- 
tled. Little Jimmy was coaxed into play- 
ing Captain Smith, and lying down on the 
floor, with his head on a roll of oil-cloth, 
made a very peaceable and harmless look- 
ing prisoner; while Tom and Dick, with 
streaked faces and pasteboard tomahawks, 
stood over him, talking in an unknown 
tongue and making furious gestures. 


Suddenly the store-room door flew open, 
and Gertie rushed in as Pocahontas. She 
didn’t look much like an Indian, with her 
bright blue eyes and long yellow curls 
streaming about her shoulders; but she was 
very much in earnest in her part, and flung 
herself down beside the prisoner so vig- 
orously that Captain Smith, who had not 
been at all afraid of the warriors, grew real- 
ly alarmed, and remonstrated mildly : 

“Oh! don’t.” 

That was too much for even Indian 
gravity. Old Powhatan laughed, Pocahontas 
giggled, and the remaining chief and squaw 
were quite overcome with delight. Captain 
Smith got upon his feet and walked away, 
somewhat offended, and the exhibition 
came to an end. 

Johuny, meanwhile, by slyly opening a 
window, had secured a handful of soft snow 
and molded it into a ball, unnoticed ; and, 
now that there was a lull in the play, he 
couldn’t resist the temptation to throw it at 
Tom. It missed the mark, and broke upon 
the floor. A general scramble for the pieces 
followed, and they flew to and fro briskly 
for a few minutes, until the party were out 
of ammunition. Tomslipped to the window 
for more; but Dick saw him, and sprang 
forward to get some first. They laughed 


and scuffied Dick tried to pull Tom in; and. 





Tom, determined to hold his place, caught 


nieammeenmmimienia 
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at the tin boiler Norah had placed outside 
to catch water from the roof. It was only 
partly full, and slipped when he grasped it. 
The next instant, boiler, water, and all 
came tumbling into the kitchen. Tom 
was only sprinkled, and Dick escaped 
altogether; but the floor was thoroughly 
drenched, and the children were still 
looking at it in dismay, when Norah, 
startled by the crash, came to see what had 
happened. Her usually good-natured face 
wore anything but. a pleasant expression, as 
she discovered her kitchen littered with bits 
of snow, feathers, and pasteboard, with the 
soft water she had saved so carefully all 
spilled upon the floor. 

“ We didn’t mean to, Norah. We didn’t, 
indeed. We just came down here to have 
a good time,” began Gertie. 

‘‘A good time is it, thin?” said Norah, 
flourishing her mop indignantly. “ An’ it’s 
mesilf thought for a good time, too, whin I 
claned me kitchen all up airly, to do the bit 
of sewin’ I’m in nade for. An’ now see the 
likes of it wid yees! Faix, I’m thénkin’ it’s 
not much honester for yees to be makin’ yer 
good times out o’ mine nor for me to be 
makin’ me new gowns out o’ yer mother’s 
stuff, intirely!” 

The children made no answer. They had 
a very strong feeling that Norah was right; 
though they didn’t say so, ever to each 
other, as they slipped away up-stairs. 
Johnny and Lizzie concluded that it was 
time to go home, and Tom didn’t stay much 
longer. They were all sorry, for Norah and 
they were usually firm friends, and she was 
very obliging in allowing candy-boilings and 
corn-poppings in her dominion, besides being 
willing to tell them steries of ‘ould 
Ireland.” 

Gertie ran down-stairs after tea, and made 
what amends she could by drying all the 
dishes, as they were washed; but Dick could 
make no such reparation, and, being once 
more in want of something to do, took up 
paper and pencil again. He sat leaning his 
head upon his hand very thoughtfully for a 
few minutcs; then the squirrel essay was 
laid aside, and he wrote something else in- 
stead: 

“GOLDEN RULE. 

“The Golden Rule isa first-rate one. It’s 
pretty long, for all it’s so short; and was 
meant to measure everything by — work, fun, 
getting lessons, and everything. Some boys 
don’t do it, and their good times a’n’t the best 
kind; and, besides, it’s sort of mean, and 
makes ether folks feel bad, andis pretty near 
like stealing, and any way it isn’t right. Every- 
body ought to do it. This is ail I know about 
the Golden Rule.” 

He got the subject a little mixed up in 
trying to get it into words, you see; and 
when he found that by coarse writing it 
would cover half a page he was glad to 
stop. He had the idea plainer in his head, 
however; and so had Tom. And, though 
they didn’t always remember, of course, 
they did sometimes ; and, when some rather 
doubtful ‘‘ good time” was proposed, would 
ask, as they glanced at each other: ‘‘ Whose 
stuff are you going to make it of?” 





Citecary Department, 


ENGLISH LATITUDINARIANS,* 


PrinciPaL Tu.iLocs writes of the Lati. 
tudinarians of the seventeenth century cun 
amore, and with the penetration which nat- 
urally springs from earnest sympathy with 
their characteristic tendencies. He handles 
his present subject with the same ability and 
literary tact which belong to his previous 
works, ‘‘ The Leaders of the Reformation ” 
and “ English Puritanism and its Leaders.’ 
In the first volume of the work before us we 
are presented with introductory chapters on 
“The Spirit of Rational Inquiry in Protest- 
antism” and ‘The Course of Religious 
Opinion and Parties in England (1500— 
1625).” These essays are followed by dis. 
cussions upon the “ Liberal Churchmen ”— 
Lord Falkland, who is taken as the repre- 
sentative of the advocates of a moderate 
and liberal church ; John Hales, of Eton, or 
Religion and Dogmatic Orthodoxy ; Chilling- 
worth, or the Bible the Religion of Protest- 
ants; Jeremy Taylor, or Liberty of Chris 


* Rational TaxoLoey anp CuristiaN PaiLosOPpHyY 1m 
ENGLAND IN THE SeveNreentu Century. By Jonn Pun. 





Loca, D.D. In two volumes. Edinburgh and London, 
187%, New York; Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, , 
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tian Teaching within the Church; Stilling- 
fleet, or the Irenicum of a Comprehensive 
Church. These titles.are suggestive of the 
spirit and tenor of the volume. Inthe sec- 
ond volume the Cambridge  Platonists, 
Whichcote, John Smith, Cudwoftth, Henry 
Mose, Culverwelt, and others are described 
in their personal traits and in the salient 
points of their teaching. The work con- 
cludes with a critical estimate of the merits 
and defects of the Latitudinarian School. 


It isa curious fact that the Latitudinari- 
ans belonged to Cambridge. Most of the 
great religious movements in England, as 
the Wesleyan and the modern Tractarian, 
sprang up at Oxford, where the atmosphere 
has seemed to be more congenial with devel- 
opments of this nature. The Latitudinari- 
ans, the types and predecessors of the Broad 
Church of to-day, represent a tendency 
which has manifested itself at intervals 
through the entire course of church history. 
The disposition to bridge over the apparent 
chasm between the natura] and supernatural, 
miracle and ordinary fact; to conciliate rea- 
son and evince its harmony’ with revealed 
truth ; to set the human faculties in some 
tational relation to divine and supernatural 
influences ; to wed philosophy to theolozy, 


and to open the doors wide for the accession ! 


of all truth-loving and religious men to the 
visible Kingdom of Christ—such are some of 
the features of a party or school which, 
ander various names, has always existed. 
This was the character of the early 
Alexandrian theology, of which Origen was 
the leading representative. Afterward this 
liberal, philosophical, irenical tone passed 


over to the school of Antioch, and reap- | 


peared in Theodore, Chrysostom, and men 
of their stamp. In the Middle Ages, even 
under the scepter of dogmatic orthodoxy, 
representatives of this peculiar type of 
opinion and feeling were not wanting. At 
the Reformation Erasmus and Melancthon 
were the standard-bearers of the same 
school. The Arminians followed, with 
their fine scholarship and their dislike of 
creeds; then the Eugiish Latitudinarians, 
who figure in Principal Tulloch’s interesting 
pages; and now the Broad Churchmen, of 
whom Dean Stanley, to whom this work is 
appropriately dedicated, may be. considered 
the leader. The Latitudinarians included 
some great names. The massive erudition 
and philosophical depth of Cudworth, the 
logical force of Chillingworth, the pulpit 
eloquence of Tillotson, who won back Lon- 
don from the Dissenters, not by polemical 
assaults, but by the better style of his 
preaching—these are glory enough for any 
school of theologians. But the Latitudina- 
rians are a school. It was not a profound re- 
ligious movement, such as Wesley and his 
coadjutors originated. In saying. this, we 
indicate both its merits and its limitations. 
Principal Tulloch enumerates, among its 
good points, the inculcation of the doctrine 
of toleration, now a common-place, but thena 
novelty—a doctrine which they founded on 
the sacredness of religious convictions and 
on the different spheres which they assigned 
to dogmatic opinion and religious faith; 
their theory of religion as “a seed of 
deiform nature” implanted in the soul, and 
of the union of morality and piety as spring- 
ing from one root and from the same divine 
influence within us;,and their conciliatory 
political influence, which aided, in no smali 
degree, in achieving and shaping the revolu- 
tion of 1688. Among their defects are men- 
tioned their operose and cumbrous style, 
their lack of method, and their deficiency in 
critical and historical judgment. This we 
consider, on the whole, a fair estimate. We 
should add, however, the constant liability 
which besets all theologians of this type, and 
which attaches to the catholic and irenical 
tendency everywhere, to obscure the bold 
. and distinctive features of revealed religion 
or to subtract from the Gospel something of 
its aggressive force. Great as are the excel- 
Jences of the Broad Church, in every period 
where it appears, we often feel that in their 
hands the Word is not a two-edged sword, 
dividing the joints and marrow... Their 
contributions to apologetics and to theol- 
ogy, their services in behalf of Jearn- 


ing, and still more in the cause of .Chris- 
tian charity are offen woble and praise- 
worthy. But their function has its limits, 
and other orders of ‘men are equally’ and 
even more necessary for the. practical in- 
sulcation of the Gospel and. the conquest of 





the earth to the obedience of faith. One of 
the best descriptions of Cudworth, Which- 
cote, Tillotson, Patrick, and their compeers 
—the ‘‘ Latitude-men,” as they were styled 
by their adversaries—is to be found in Bur- 
net's “ Memoirs of his own Time.” Burnet 
was ‘one of them, and his account of their 
characters and aims we count to be one of 
the fine passages of our English literature. 
The work of Principal Tulloch, however, 
is the most full and satisfactory history of 
the entire movement, and of the men and 
the writings which it produced; and we 
commend it.to all who are curious to know 
more of this very engaging and important 
chapter in the annals of British theology. 
Cudworth is the writer among them who is 
more often consulted than any other by 
scholars at the present day. The title of 
one of his two principal works—‘‘The Intel- 
lectual System of the Universe” —is itself in- 
dicative of the capacious mind of its au- 
thor. It would bean ambitious title for a 


; work less extensive in its outline and copious 
| in its contents, and if it proceeded from a 








man less entitled to respect for his mental 
superiority. + 





—Seripture Itself the Illustrator, by the 
Rev. G. 8. Bowes, is a book intended for 
the use of preachers and teachers. Those 
ministers who prefer to draw all the illus- 
trations of their sermons from the Bible 
itself will find arranged under a large num- 
ber of topics passages of Scripture which 
may be used to throw light upon them. 
The figtres and emblems of the Bible, the 
typology enfolded in its ancient rites, the 
biography of its chief characters, and many 
other like materials are thus collated in an 
ingenious and serviceable manner. The 
topics are alphabetically arranged and the 
comments are brief and valuable. (Carters.) 
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The Bible Commentary. Edited by F. ©. Cook, M. 
A., Ganon of Exeter. Vol. II. Joshua—tI Kings. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


] 5 WE would cal] the at- 
K tention of Teachers and 
; Amateurs to KINKEL’s 


New METHOD FOR THE RrED ORGAN AND MELO- 
DEON, which we will issue about September 
First. This work is pronounced superior to all 
others of its class by Teachers who have exam- 


NEW METHOD 


ined it. It contains aclear and simple course 
of instruction, whereby any one may easily ac- 
quire the mastery of this favorite Instrument 
with afew months’ study. It will always be a 


favorite work with the 
FOR THE Teacher, on account of 
its clearness and system- 
atic progression; more of an amusement than a 
study for the Pupil, and will prove a mine of 


wealth to the Amateur, on account of the many 
choice Melodies, Songs, ete., that Mr. Kinkel 


REED ORGAN. 


has selected and arranged expressly for this 
work. Kinkel’s New Method will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of $2.50. 


Address, J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 














Send 80 cents for the latest number of 


PETERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY, 


and you will get at least $4 worth of our latest and best 
Vocal and Instrumental Piano Music, 


SCIENCE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


CHEAPER THAN CHAMBERS'S. 


Four American Institute Lectures, complete, with illus- 
trations, on. one sheet, for 3 cents, 
TRIBUNE LECTURE EX!RA, No. 3, now Ley 
: Brai G, Wilder : emical 
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Prof. Young. 8 cents per copy; by = . cents, 
Game _ price). 
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THE WEEKLY acauall 


THE 


* Paper of the People. 


Tue WEFELY Trisung, now more than thirty He old, 
has endeavored to eee up with he prog once in 
improvement and in en rise 0 diffuse use- 
fal informution, calculate — it the abitual reader for 
efficiency and success in his chosen career. To this end 
it Laghene 4 a large share of its columns to Agriculture, as 
the most essential and general of human pursuits, em- 
plozing, “the ablest and most successful cultivators to set 
at they know of farming, in brief, clear essays. 
griculture as the first aod 
most an Eo of progress sive arts, based on natural 
Sc ience—making its Agricultural matter more ample -— 
evo 





cultivator of the earth is far ee in efficiency to the 
strongest or even the most diligent 


There are hundreds of th d in diverse 
pursuits who own orrenta ‘* mince and give go ne por- 
tion of their time to its culture and improvement. 

REKLY ae yt ows them how to make the most of 
their roods and their hours, both by direction and exam. 
ple. Nowhere else can information equal in quality or 
quantity be obtained for the price of this journal. 


Tee WEEKLY Triscne appeals also to Teachers, Stu- 
dents, and persons of ines — ney minds, by the character 
ich includes reviews of all the 





from those of espe- 
cial interest. Tmaninative Literature also claims atten- 
e. 


The News of the Yad 
elucidated 7 brief ‘egmments fe so condensed that no 
mile given sufficiently in de- 
tail to satisfy the Pa ts of the average reader. Selec- 
hy are o regaiarly made ot the the extensive Correspond- 
ence of Tus DatLy Tripune from every country, and its 
editorials of more permanent value are here reproduced. 


As to its ag eee (seo, es, Toe TRIBUNF is, of course, 

hereafter as | 

a of ty Nativity, or Color, 
the Amendments for the permanent security o tho 





as long been a citizen; the last 
tion, enfranchisement, equal che leis b ian te 
ly abandoned. 


pages se or < feces public men, act 


Tae WEEK y Trisone will semen the Bress 

vertion and of Labor Saving all ig | the Free of Tn. 

topic should have greater interest for the Fe paiucers of 
rti 


country. We aim to make ou: 
national industries Le oy abgualased with, gut dtr 


In ay hort, Tae WEEKLY TRIBUNE commends itself to Mit. 
lions b 4 ministering to their intellectual wants more fully 
than they are met by any other journal, while its re 
reports of the Cattle, Country Produce, and other Hea 
es will of themselves save the Farmer who regularly 
notes them far more than the journal's price, 


Lg the fami 
Tur WEEKLY 


———— 
TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 


TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS: 


One copy, one year—52 issues............. #2.00 
Five copies, one year—5? issucs............ 7.50 
To One AppRrss. To Names or Sounscrrs 
All Aye Post. office. All at one Bot fce. 

“+ 33 oot 10 re hastbed $ 
each.|20 copies........ 
Me oo each.|30 copies -1.10 each, 
a Es = D exizate each Club,/ And an ‘caita to each Club, 


ta For Clubs of Fifty the SEMI-WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE will be sent as nn extra copy. 








THE NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


;8 published every Turspay and Fripay, and, being printed twice a week, it contains nearly all the inportant News, 
Correspondence, Reviews, and Editorials of Taz Datzy, including everything on the subject of Agriculture and much 
interesting and valuable matter, for which there is not sufficient room in Tag WEEKLY TaiBUNe, Tae Semi-Weexit 
Tripune also gives, in the course of a year, THREE or FoUR of the 


BEST AND LATEST POPULAR NOVELS, 


by living authors. The cost of these alone, if bought in book form, would be from six to elght dollars. Its price has 
been lately reduced, so that Clubs can now secure it at little more than the cost, to single subscribers, of Taz Weexty, 
Nowhere else can so much current intelligence and permanent literary matter be had at so cheap arate as in Tas 


Seui-Week.y Trisons. 





TERMS of the SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


One copy, one year—104 numbers........... seeeee $3 00; 


Five copies, or over, for each copy.......--.. Baeeee 2 50 
Ten copies (and one extra copy) for......... 25 00 


—n() 


0: 





TERMS of the DAILY TRIBUNE. 
To Mail Subscribers......----..e0++see re $10 a yea. 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1879 will be ready 
about New Year's. Price 20 cents; 7 for $1. 





Always send a draft on New York or a Post-Orrice Monty Orner, if possible, Where neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money, BUT ALWAYS IN A RecistereD Letter. The registration fee has been reduced to FIFTEEN CENTS, 
and the present registration system has been found by the postal authorities to benearly an absolute protection against 


losses by mail. 


TERMS—Cash in Advance. Address 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





GET THE BEST COOKS 


For Sabhath-school Libraries. 


t= We beg to draw the at- 
tention of those intending to 
veplenish their Libraries to 
the New Sabbath-school Books 
of ourown publication, which 
have been issued during the 
past two years. 

Send a our new os eee 


In addition to our own publications, we have 
a full assortment of the best Books of other 
Publishers and of the Religious Publication 
Societies, which we are prepared to furnish on 
reasonable terms. If parties wishing to buy 
will send us the date of their last purchase, 
we will select from the new Books issued since 
that time to the amount wanted. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, New York. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 





Rev. Dr. COTHRIE'S WORKS 


1. The Gospel in Ezekiel, - $1 50 
2. The Inheritance of the Saints, 1 50 
8 The Way to Life, - - + 150 
4. On the Parables. (Illustrated) 1 50 
5. Studies of Character, - - = 150 
6. Our Father’s Business, - - = 60 
7. Speaking to the Heart, - - - 100 
8 Pleas for Ragged Schools, - - 
9. The City, its Sins and Sorrows, 6 


“They overflow with earnest exhortation, vigorous 
thought, and happy imagery and _illustration.”—Is 
DEPENDENT. 





“ His aagalen: thoughts are impatient of protracted ut- 
terance. They flash out sharp and brilliant as the light 
ning.” —Zvangelist. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 
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JUST READY, 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


Yea Baal of Nature and Popular 


Science, 
COVERING 1872. 


By Dr. J. C. DRAPER, 
professor in the College of the City of New York. One 
volume, 12mo. $¢2 


This volume summarizes with the greatest possible 
and compactness the progres3 made during the 

Jast year fn the different departments of scientific investi- 
It is written in a style which brings the topics 
within the comprehersion of every reader, and 

ahe different subjects are so closely and carefully classi- 
= and — that reference is perfectly easy and 


ample, I". 


Life in China. 

THE FOREIGNER IN FAR CARTHAY. 
by W. H. MEDHURST. 

Doe vol., 12mo, with a newly-engraved map.......... $1.50 


Our rapidly extending intercourse with the East gives 
qpecial value to such works as this, which is not a work 
oftravel, but the condensed results of years of residence 
in China. It gives a clearer account of. the people, their 
characteristics, customs, and peculiaritigs than oan else- 
where be found. 

From the London Saturday Review. 

“ftisa volume which will amply repay pepusal, and 
hat man must be very impervious to knowledge who lays 
t down without buving gained from its pages an intelli- 
gent insight into the strange and much misrepresented 


orld of China." 
Iil. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


THE LIBRARY OF CHOICE FiC- 
TION. 


Calama; or, The Beggars. 
@he Founders of the Duteh Republic.) 


EE DelIEFDF. One vol. Svo, — a “ At 
Gates.” Paper, 7h cents; Cloth.......--.ee.eee $1.25 


This is a story of love and adventure in times which are 
fall of the most romantic interest. The characters are 
drawa with wonderful clearness, they attract the warm- 
est sympathy from the first, and every reader must follow 
their fortunes to the close with the deepest interest. 


4180 NOW READY, A NEW NOVEL WORTH READ- 
ING: 


At His Gates. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, SEVENTH 
an ge One vol. 8vo, with thirty one illus- 
Clot! th, 61.50: DAVeT. cee. $1 


Sent free of charge on receipt of the price by 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co., 
654 Broadway, N. Y. 
INVALUABLE STANDARD 


Works of Reference. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


ADictionary of Palys) Rnowted e. Profusely Ius- 
trated. 10 vols. Royal . . 


Lippincott’s 5 Préntuncing Biographical 
Dictionary. 
Containing complete and concise Bjozraphical Sketches 
of the peninent a of all Ages and Countries. 
J. THomas, A.M.,M.D. Imperial 8vo. 
Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of 
Authors. 
SPionary of bag 5 sieratave and i ~ - Ameri- 
ors, Living an eased. a 
Alone, LL.D. $ vols. Iuper jal 180. ws os peters 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of 
the World. 


Acomplete Geographical Pistionary. By J. Taomas, M- 
and T, Batpwin. Royal 8vo 








"For sale by Booksellers generall ae, tive cir- 
culars mailed on application to Y: , " 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.,; Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market st., Philadelphia. 


WORKING CLASS MALE oR FEMALE 


$60 a week guaranteed. 
cupepable, employment at home, day or evening; no. 
i ee ae 
ee by mail, ress, with 6-cent r: 
any YOUNG & CO.,16 Courtlandt street, N. Y. 


an eTES hod LAURIET, Publishers, 143 Washington 











ANAS rsa ALD'S GREAT NOVELS. 
THE SEAROAR BBs iis Sie 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Publishers, New York. 
ea na 


2000 SUNDAY-SCHOOL aeee ae I 
send to. T. EVANS, 762 Ninth street, New York. pins 


$1.50.—THE NURSER Y.—A Monthly Magazi 
for youngest readers. Superbly Illust ted. & oa nen “4 
for asample number. NOW isthe Hime to ssubec ~ e ’ 
ON L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield pad Boston. 
100 YEAR ALMANAC.—Price 50 Cents 
fend for it, GEORGE A, HEARD & CO.. Roston, Mass. 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN Copy of. YOUTH'S 
Companion, PERRY, MASON £ CO.. Boston, Mass. 


Mermon Revelations sent free 
ee. 
Address HENLEY, Publisher, Omaha, Neb. 
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PURE DIAMONDS, 


BY JAMES R. MURRAY, 
Ig THE LATEST AND BEST 


Sunday-school Music Book. 


100,000 ALREADY SOLD! 


slabough, the book has been issued but a f eeks. 
25 cents fo 
B5 ce oan $3.60 per ye Cae per fuad Bled in - 


s. BRAINARD'S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CHAPEL HYMN BOOK, 


WITH TUNES. 


An abridged work from the “Church Hymn Book." 
By Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, D.D., with all the old tunes 
and familiar harmonics, For the use of Chapels, Lec- 
ture Rooms, Social Meetings, Mission Churches, and Con- 
gregations desiring. smaller book than the original. It 
contains 753 Hymns, 23 Tunes, several Chants, and a 
most thorough and plete Index. 








Single copies sent, prepaid, for examination, on re- 
ceipt of ¢1, Betail priee, $1.25. Liberal terms for intro- 
duction, 


THE CHURCH HYMN BOOK. 


Though recently pudiished, it has been adopted by 
more than 140 churches. 

Rev. Dr. E. F. Hatfield's New Standard Collection of 
Hymns (“selectest gems of our Christian lyric literature’) 
acd Tunes (“in musical arrangement about as near per- 
fection as we can expect to come”) is again ready for the 
churches, and challenges comparison with any and all 
others fu every particular. No choicer compilation of 
Hymns and no more extensive range of popular and 
standard tunes can be found anywhere. 

The Rev. Henry Allen, D.D., editor of the British Quar- 
terly Review, says: ‘The Church Hymn Book is a very 
excellent book, scholarly, careful, and effective—out of 
sight the best American collection that I have seen."’ 

A copy in extra binding !s supplied gratis to the pulpit 
when the book is adopted. 


Full descriptive circulars, containing sample pages aud 
testimonials from many eminent pastors and singers, wil 
be sent gratis on application. 


Price, $2 siugle copies. Sent, prepaid, for examination, 
on-Teceipt of $1.50. Liberal terms for introduction, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand street, N. Y.; 
273 West Randolph street, Chicago. 





0. DITSON & CO. offer these new, fresh, genial 
Juvenile Song Books to the public, believing they will 


bear comparison with any 
Cheerful 


others. ‘* Cheerful Voices,” by 
that most successful and popu- 
ERSON, is for Common 
Schools; and, as 300,000 


lar Composer, Mr. L. 0. EM- 
a 
teachers and pupils are Vv Oo | Cc e Ss cs 
already familiar with his 
previous School Song Books, they will need no urging 
to try this, 
And as for our Sabbath. 
Ss arklin school Song Book, whose 
p 4 glittering title aptly de- 
scribes the brightness of its 
contents, read the followirg 
extracts from commenda- - 
tory letters. Superintend- R u b i e Ss 8 
ents say: ‘* The more we use 
it the better we like it.” “The music has a freshness 
and beauty unsurpassed by any book I have seen.” 
Choristers say: ‘“‘ A work of sterling merit." ‘* Far ex- 
celling Sabbath-school Music of the many books I have 
had the pleasure to use,” etc. 
Price of Cheerful Voices........- eeee----50 Cents. 
Price of Sparkling Rubies..........----85 cents, 
Specimen copies mailed, postpaid, for the above prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H, DITSON & CO,, 711 B’dway, N. Y. 


ITEM!!! 


BrcLow & MAIN will publish 

in April next a new Sunday- 
school Song Book, by the Authors 
of ‘ Pure Goid” (the most success= 
fal Singing Book ever published.) 
The new book will be the same 
size as “Pure Gold” and sold at 
the same price. Specimens in 
paper covers will be sent as soon 
as published, om receipt of 25 
cents. Further announcement 
will be made in March. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
ENLABGED EDITION 


“ Jubilee Songs,” 


rising the most effeetive of the quaint Y wen cate 
og os "Songs peculiar to the African Race, and 
ALL THOSE SUNG BY THE 


JUBILEE SINGERS 
of FISK UNIVERSITY, Nashville, Tenp. 
4 large Pages, 61 Songs, Paper Covers, 
PRICE TWENTY-¥VIVE CENTS. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
New York sud Chicage, 











Tue Tripute oF Praise. 


A New Collection of Hymns and Tunes for 
Public.and Social Worship, 
ADAPTED TO THE USE OF 
the "Family Choirs, Social Meetings, 
ys Cirele, and the Sunday- 


fewer a the personal supervision and direction of 
DR. EBEN TOURJEE, 


whose enthusiastic and successful labors in behalf of true 
church musie are well known. Eminent authorities com- 
bine in pronouncing it 


The Best Hymn and Tune Book 


IN EXISTENCE! 


It is a handsome octavo of 332 pages, containing 324 mel- 
odies and 727 hymns, and is presenied to the Christian 
jaw as the most complete collection of sacred music yet 


A PSALTER, 
containing selections from the Psalms of David, for ne 
8) ae reading m churches. is incorporated in one e 
also published separately = boards and a 
ative, without Psalter, #1: ee dred. Sample 
y by mail, postpaid. for 8c 
Iter edition, $1.95: $100 per *frundred. Samp’e copy 
by_mail, postpaid, 
Specimen pages sent free to any address, 


M. HB. SARGENT, 
Cong’! Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 


THE TRUE JUYENILE SONG BOOK, 
By A. N. JOHNSON, 


contains music from — children will derive both 
amusement and instructio 

Tn fact, this book is believed to teach the “ true” mode 
upon | which children ought to be tau 
A pln dozen. Single specimen copy by mail, post- 


e 
The Song King, 
for Singing Classes and Conventions. 
By H. R. PALMER, 

This work contains one hundred and ninety-two paces, 

Bound in board cover, 75 cents single; $7.50 per dozen. 
THE NEW 
SUN DAY-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, 


SUNSHINE! 


for 1873. 
TO BE READY MARCH Ist, 

Illustrating! Enforcing! Inviting! 

A noveliy for every Christian worker. Hymns and 
tunes that never “ wear out’ for the family worship 
and prayer.meeting. A Jew pages af practice and 
pieces suitable for Saturday afternoen and con- 
cert occasions. 

PRICE SINGLE, 35 CENTS. PER DOZEN, $3.60. 
Asingle specimen copy, sent by mail, 30 cents. 
Kither of the above books sent on receipt of price by 


the publishers, 
JOHN CILURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


A. 0. VAN LENNEP, 


76 East 9th St., N.Y. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL GOODS 
OF EVERY KIND. 


Libraries for Teachers and 
Scholars selected with 
great care. 


Allthe Lesson Papers for Sunday- 
schools. 





paid, 20 ’ 
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Send for Catalogues. . 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 








THE NOVELTY HAND STAMP, 
ith complete case of types. for noe Linen, 
Cards, Be etc. 


A Ps srfect Little Gem. Price, 
tree. 
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Ladies 





We are in want of t D 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
We are prepared to offer Agents 


Great Inducements 
AND THE 
Mosi Liberal Commissions. 


This is a rare. opportunity for clergymen, teachers, 
and students, or any other intelligent person, as a pair 
of beautiful chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
well worth $20, will be given to every new $3 sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
canvassing not oniy a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business. 

Yor a more full description of these premiums see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
territory, send at once for circulars and terms. 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 
No. 3 Park Place, New York. 
Post-office Box 2787. 


TO ALL HAVING SPARE TIME, 
AND UPWARD 


EARNED 
WEEKLY 


WITHOUT RISK. 


awe od Agents wanted 
here for the PEOPLES’ 
ATLAS. Just 
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contains 52 ge Steel Plate 
Maps, xis ine inches in size. 
It It giveea — history 


stage of cititiaation they have 
went as indicated tn ther 
schools, ind custome, 
once the most raluable and the 


CH This 2 
most success oF « tion book ever 
i Cirenla containing full ‘pulradtite Tt ge DA 


ia 


VILLIAMS, 46 Beekman St., New York ; 119 Wi 
ington St., Buston ; or 57 South Green Sats icago, 








A Book for Spring Canvassing! 
THE NEW 
Housekeeper’s Manual 


CATHARINE E, oi and 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
embracing a C 1 H hold Encyclopedia 
of everything a Housekeeper wants to know, and a new 
Condensed Cooking Boek, containing 500 choice 
recipes. This elegant volume of 680 pages, embellished 
with Illustrations of all possible matters connected with 
the making and maintenance of a delightful bome, printed 
and bound in handsome and substantia! styles, forms a 


Volume of Rare Attractions. 

Just the one for Canvassers to take into the suburban 

towns, the villages, and rural communities of our land. 

It is a book invaluable te country readers. 

Exclusive Territory.. Liberal Terms. Apply for circu- 

lars, etc., to 
J. B. FORD & Co., Publishers, 

27 Park Place, New York; 11 Bromfield strect, Boston; 
114 Monroe street, Chicago ; 339 Kearny street, San 
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avings. 
fa atin an anal treapine on oes Quacka, 
Hu ugs © the past and presen exposes Quacks, 
pastors raveling Doctors, Patent Medicine Vend- 
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MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 
With Improved and Cheapened 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 
For Homes, Sunda: -Schools and Lecture- 
PUB rooms, it is snrivalled Brilliant and easy 
to show. Circulars Free. Catalogues 10 cts. 


SCIOPTICON MANUAL (Revised Ed.) 60 cts. 
L.J. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDWARD SEARS’S 









Engraving Establishment, 


48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 


Broapway. N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos and 
Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 
alethoscopes, Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. 
Photo. Lantern Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of 
Photographic Materials. 


" LADIES’ Fine NOTE PAPERS and ENVELOPFS c of 
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entity Reading. 


THE SNOW-BIRD. 


BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 





He is the Winter’s child, 
And comes when winds are wild, 
When the sun hides his face and skies are sad ; 
Then, hurrying to and fro, 
Tracking the smooth new snow, 
He frolics in the storm and finds life glad. 


He seeks in garden-walks 
The withered flower-stalks, 
Whose secret treasures have the frost withstood, 
And on the hoarded seeds 
With happy haste he feeds, 
Calls to his merry mates and finds life good. 


Open the window high 
And scatter a supply 
Of generous crumbs, and bid him weicome here ; 
For pleasant is the sight, 
When earth is cold and white, 
To see this bonny wanderer hovering near. 





ULFS DUNE* 


A STORY OF A FATHER’S LOVE. 
(From ras German or A, VOLLMAR.) 





BY LEWIS H. STEINER. 


A DENSE gray veil enshrouds the land of 
my story. li so envelops the people that 
they look very unlike us. It is the veil of 
the Past. But, although time and place and 
people have changed, Joy and Sorrow— 
those two children whose true mother’s 
name is “ Lové”—still survive. They ex- 
isted hundreds and thousands of years ago, 
but in their strength and youth are even 
to-day men’s companions through:life. Yes, 
little stunted fir-tree, you nod assent to my 
words, for you have lived through my story 
and sympathize with it, and in--your ever- 
green garb are a picture of that faithful 
love that I shall now describe. 

We are standing on a moving mountain- 
ous Chain, which is slowly, slowly moving 
its fect backward, ever advancing further 
inland, and concealing in its bosom the 
ruins of churches and villages—moving over 
fields and swallowing up blooming mead- 
ows, slowly but yet surely. For centuries 
man has been struggling with the mountain. 
Inch by inch he has defended his soil, learn- 
ing at last how to employ this enemy against 
the sea, another and still more powerful 
foe. The Dune Mountains, those gigantic 
piles of sand, collected together by the 
wind, must serve as mighty barriers against 
the raging sea. 

A wonderful mountain range! Appar- 
ently devoid of tone or color, monotonous 
and uninteresting! But, when we consider 
its hight, its length, its valleys and hills; 
the springs and scenery it contains; the 
Dune villages, scattered here and there; the 
animals whose home is amid these moun- 
tains; the peculiar vegetation, that fights 
courageously for existence ; the people, who 
are as proud of their home as the Swiss of 
his Alps — when we take all this into con- 
sideration, we wander with interest over the 
Dunes, and learn to love the people who 
inhabit these seemingly barren coasts of the 


Bea, 

Yon lofty Dune, the highest of all around, 
is known as Ulf’s Dune. Do you ask why ? 
Centuries have passed away, the sea, the 
source of the sand, has rolled on incessantly, 
the waves have ploughed up the sand from 
the bottom of the sea, taken it in their arms 
and brought it to the surface, where the wind 
has taken it up on its pinions and borne it 
further, thus forming new Dunes, neither 
sea nor land; the storm has wrestled with 
other Dunes, the waves have overpowered 
them, they have been blown away from the 
land ; but Ulf’s Dune still stands there firm 
and lofty, as firm to-day asa father’s ora 
mother’s love. 

In that long, narrow village, built in and 
on the Dunes, lives Ulf, a sailor. His hut is 
small, the furniture miserable; but the 
wretched room contains a treasure, the like 
of which is found nowhere else, neither in 
mountain-mines nor the depths of the sea. 
It is Ulf's only child, his son, tall of stature, 
with golden hair and blue eyes, bright in in- 
tellect and pure in heart, called, after the 
manner of the Frisians, Ulf’s son. He is 
the treasure for which the old sailor has 
lived, labored, and toiled for many years 
““* Dunes, an ancient Saxon word, still used to designate 


hills of sand along the coagt, which are blown together by 
the winds, 





Ulf is father and mother to the child. Ulf’s 
son has never seen and never missed his 
mother. The rugged brown sailor has 
dealt tenderly and gently with the child. 
Happy in his love, he is only jealous in the 
thought that the child could have any ob- 
ject dearer than himself. Ulf has taken him 
out upon the raging sea, and there only 
trembled once ; and then not for himself, but 
for him. Hehas hunted with him in the 
paths of the wild rabbits, and crept after the 
gulls to rob them of their eggs, because Ulf’s 
son delights in all this, and the little room, 
although filled with pure delight and pleas- 
ure, is all too narrow for him. 

But Ulf’s son has now become a youth, 
and he is anxious to see the wide world. 
The sea, with its everlasting wandering, has 
inspired him to it; every wave that washes 
the Dunes is in ceaseless motion, each saying 
to the other : “Farewell, I cannot stay.” And 
the young fellow says, likewise, with a de- 
termined look, to his father: ‘‘ Farewell, I 
cannot stay. Iam not satisfied with mov- 
ing hither and thither along the coast in a 
frail boat. The keel of a ship must be my 
steed, the flowing sail my pilgrim’s staff. 
Farewell, I cannot stay.” And, although 
Ulf tells his son that danger will lurk about 
him in the strange waters that are so little 
frequented ; that the pirates of Tunis, who 
make the Mediterranean unsafe, have even 
dragged away the sons of their island as 
slaves into their torrid land; although he 
tells him that no one can survive in those 
regions, itis allin vain, As the fresh young 
crop cannot be kept below the covering of 
snow, as the stream presses forward to enjoy 
its liberty without stint in the sea, so is Ulf’s 
son impelled to set forth. 

With his head lifted high with youthful 
spirit, joy sparkling from his flashing eyes, 
and his soul opened wide to embrace every- 
thing that he sees new and beautiful, he 
leaves old Ulf alone. The latter pursues bis 
labor as before ; but he knows no longer for 
whom he lives or toils, All his work here- 
tofore was done only forhisson. Now there 
is nothing more to do for him. 

Time passes! The season has come 
around when Ulf’s son should return from 
his voyage. The old sailor every day as- 
cends the lofty Dune, from which he can 
look far out upon the sea. There he sits and 
watches whether he can spy the ship that 
brings his son home to him. 

It is harvest! How quickly Ulf performs 
his day’s task, and then hastens to the Dune, 
to hail his beloved son, lingering for hours 
in expectation of seeing him, and waiting 
until dusky night descends, when even his 
sharp eye can no longer penetrate the dark- 
ness. Thus for weeks he passes day after 
day. Oh! how terrible is such anxious ex- 
pectation! How heart and eyes are wearied ! 
What strange forms the clouds assume! 
Are they not the frightful pictures that arise 
in the sorrow-laden heart of the anxious 
father? 

Peace, 0 peace, my child must homeward come. 
Ye waves swallow him not, o 

Ye depths engulf him not, 

To thee, Lord, I come— 

O bring him home! 

Peace, O peace, my child must homeward come. 

The autumnal storms rage wild and fear- 
ful over the land; the sea rolls, and in its 
rage dashes against the Dunes; but Ulf, the 
faithful watchman, sits at his post, search- 
ing the horizon for the little speck which he 
wishes to hail as his son’s ship. 

In vain. 

At length news comes of the ship that con- 
tained Ulf’s only hope. But what news! 
It had been captured off the coast of Tunis 
by the pirates, and all the crew had been 
led away into slavery. 

Now Ulf sits no longer on his Dune. He lies 
in his hut, and a burning fever rages through 
his members. He sees his son, the merry 
lad, to whom even the whole world was all 
too narrow, weighed down with chains; he 
to whom the cold storms of winter were 
welcome zephyrs pines now under the burn- 
ing sun of Africa; the son for whom the 
father toiled and suffered, for whose happi- 
ness he would have gladly died, is nowa 
slave to the whims of a bloodthirsty, des- 
potic lord. 

Ulf recovers. He is still a vigorous man, 
and he possesses, besides, a self-sacrificing 
love, a strong will, that is master of his sick 


body. 
But howchanged is Ulf’s life now. Where 
is the man who sat for hours thinking and 





waiting upon the lonely Dune? He has en- 
tered upon a new life. How faithfully and 
carefully he watches his few sheep, going 
himself to the maiuland to sell their wool 
for the highest price. How zealously he 
devotes himself to catching fish and convert- 
ing them. imto money. If he find wood 
upon the strand, he picks it up, piece by 
piece, and then sells it. When any one asks 
him why he does it, his only answer is: 

‘*T need it for my son.” 

Thousands of wild rabbits live on the 
Dunes. Usually the children of the island- 
ers snare them. But Ulf now steals away at 
every leisure hour to the haunts of the little 
animals, with his snares; and on the way he 
does not neglect to cut the grass which 
grows on the Dunes, and to carry it home in 
his arms. Out of this grass, in the late eve- 
ning hours, he twists strong ropes, which 
the people in the interior are glad to buy and 
to pay well for them ; for Ulf needs money, 
much money. Thus the winter passes away, 
and spring comes even to this little spot of 
land, uttering a joyous ‘‘ God greet you” to 
all its people. Will Ulf also now be glad 
again because it is spring ? 

On the meadow and the Dune 
Hope from Heaven cometh down, 
To Christ the Lord let the praise 
For gladsome spring be always! 

In Ulf’s heart it is still winter, cheerless 
winter. He cannot say ‘‘To Christ the 
Lord be the praise”; he cannot praise the 
Christ who permitted his son to become a 
slave. Spring is only now the reminder 
that it is time to gather the eggs of the sea- 
gull and eider-duck, which have their nests 
in the Dunes; because the rich people will 


| Pay money for them, and Ulf needs much 


money. 

And then he must go upon the strand 
again to catch seals. Sometimes he finds 
also a piece of amber there. He looks at 
everything only with a calculating eye, 
that queries thus: “ How much money can 
I get for it ?” 

‘“‘But, Ulf, you are certainly becoming 
avaricious,” the people say. 

“1 need it for my son,” is his reply. Thus 
he gathers up, and saves from early morn to 
late evening; for he means to collect suffi- 
cient money to ransom his son from slavery. 
Ulf knows the terms—unfortunately, this is 
not the first time that one of the residents 
of the island has fallen into the pirates’ 
hands; and he applies to the consul, who 
kindly assists the poor sailor. 

At last years have elapsed—years full of 
labor and deprivation. The ransom is ready. 
Now, ye pirates, in exchange for this white 
silver and red gold, give me back my child, 
my only child. 

The consul arranges the negotiation. 
Uif’s son is released. He will soon set sail, 
and may be expected home in the month of 
June. 

Ulf now for the first time examines his 
hut, and sees that it has a ruinous appear- 
ance. Soon his son’s eye will fall upon this. 
He must not see anything out of order. 
Therefore he decorates and cleans up every- 
thing, and arranges his son’s room exactly 
as it was when he left it. How the bricks 
in the great stove shine! The father adds 
to the strange eggs the son had once col- 
lected others found during his absence 
Everything is now ready; only let him 
come! 

Ulf once more sits upon his Dune and 
looks anxiously out over the sea. The raging 
waves, that strike the steep sides of the 
Dune in angry surf, break the silence of the 
place. No person is within sight. Ulf sticks 
to the place where his hopes are anchored. 
He waits, and the little fir-bush in his neigh- 
borhood waits with him. 

At last! There is the ship which brings 
Ulf’sson home. It is no phantom ; 1t is really 
and truly a ship. 


From the mast unfurl the flag, 
At home thou art at last; 
All sorrow away be cast— 
At bome thou art at last, 


The anchor, down let it sink, 
No thought about the past; 

The sad heart joy may drink, 
At home thou art at last. 

The ship Iays to, the boat that bears Ulf’s 
son pushes off from its side. The old man can 
scarcely comprehend that he is about to 
secure the object of his hopes ; that all suffer- 
ing and sorrow will now be at an end; that 
he shall soon enclose the beloved son in his 
arms , 


Ulfs son steps out, Itis an Ulf’s son; 


Bein 





——————— 
but not—Azs son. Another Ulf’s son 
Amrun had also been languishing in slavery 
and, bearing the same name, as is frequently 
the case with the Frisians, the wrong Ulf; 
son had been ransomed from slavery, 

Poor Ulf! For years you have lal 
suffered, sorrowed, hoped; and now, at the 
end of your voyage, your vessel is wreck 
no harbor gives you shelter, no hope stimn. 
lates you to fresh effort; nothing is left to 
you but—despair. 

And it was despair that now laid hold of 
the poor father with its withering hands— 
despair that reveled in his heart, that threw 
him upon a sick-bed, much more serious in 
its nature than his previous attack. 

The summer was over when Ulf at last 
arose from his bed. No flush of convales. 
cence streamed through his veins, no joy 
convulsed his heart at his rescue from the 
gaping grave at his feet. His hair had be. 
come white, his hands emaciated and power. 
less, his stature bent, and melancholy hag 
seized the old man’s desolated heart. No 
hope animated him. His son was stil] 
pining in slavery, his hardly-earned money 
was gone, and he has no strength to ear 
any more. Even if his hands were not too 
feeble for work, his will is crushed and he 
can no longer undertake anything. 

Instinctively he still does one thing: he 
seeks his accustomed place on yon lofty 
Dune, sits there with the sand at his feet, 
the wind howling about him, entangling hig 
white locks. There he sits for hours, and 
lets his sorrowful eyes sweep the boundless 
surface of the sea. 


What a picture! There sits the old man 
on the summit of the mountainous Dune, 
which looks itself from below like a gigan- 
tic barren tree hurled to the ground. Its 
branches are miles in length, often grown 
over with moss, looking on the land sidea 
dark brown, from the blooming heather which 
covers such large stretches of the Dunes, 
although the shading is less on the side of 
the sea, where énly reeds and briars grow, 
until it disappears in the cold yellow of the 
sand mountain. A barren, upturned tree—a 
picture of Ulf’s hopes. And, as myriads of 
flies sport around a tree, so myriads of sea- 
gulls sport around this gigantic tree. Are 
they ravens, proclaiming that there is noth- 
ing to be hoped for? No; they are white 
in color—one might almost imagine them 
gigantic white flowers, blooming along the 
coast-line and crowning the tips of the 
branches, And as flowers move to and fro 
in sweet thoughts of love, open and shut 
their little cups, so these bird-flowers move 
when poised upon their wings. 

Poor, lonely man, shall flowers also yet 
bloom from your oyerthrown, withered life. 
tree? 

The passers-by shake their heads, and ask: 
‘*Does he still hope that his son will re 
turn?” 

Yes. “Ulf hopes, even though it be with 
trembling; and the ground of this hope is 
the Almighty God, who has spoken the word 
to him in his solitude. Hope needeth not be 
ashamed. 

One day some sailors return from the 
Mediterranean, bringing Ulf tidings and 8 
letter from his son. He is alive and still 
well. The life of the son of the island has 
been marked with many wonderful vicissi- 
tudes. Immediately after his capture he 
was the slave of an African prince. By 
faithful service he won his confidence, and 
became in the course of years an officer, and 
finally a general. But he is homesick to see 
his father, his island, his Dunes. He will 
come home as soon as he can. His soul 
yearns to be beyond the sea. He will come. 

Lift up your head, old Ulf. Spring cometh; 
winter is gone. 

The sandy, windy Dune is metamorphosed 
into a temple of joy. 

Old Ulf has no desire now to leave the 
place. He must be the first to see his som 
come home. If he can kindle no fire of joy 
to proclaim his happiness to all the people 
around, still it burns in his heart and sparkles 
from his eyes.’ 

Days, weeks, months pass away. The fire 
burns more dimly. Oh! how painful is the 
watch. 

Years, like leaden weights, drag their slow 
length along. The fire is extinguished. To 
continue to expect, to continue to be calm, 
to continue to hope! And when there is #0 
little time? 

‘Tf my son does not come soon,” mur 
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mured Ulf, ‘he can only pray at my 
vi ” 

fle is almost disheartened, but the fir tree 

at his side looks so green and bids him “ take 


There comes a ship. A voice within says 
to Ulf: “That's the ship that brings your 
gon.” He hastens from the Dune. to..the |, 
strand; and suddenly a pair of strong, 
manly arms embrace the old man, while a 
voice that he never has forgotten exclaims : 
“Father! my dear father id 

Yes, itishe! Ulf’s son! No longer the 
slender youth, with blonde hair—no, a burly- 

man, burnt brown by the suns of Africa, 
put still with the blue eyes of Ulf’s son, and 

these eyes look with unutterable love upon 


the aged father. 

“Father, nothing now shall separage us,’ 
nesays. ‘‘1 shall stay with you.” 

Asif these old hands would ever let him 


go! 

But love has even a firmer grasp than 
hands. henceforth Ulf’s son lives as 
though to give double return for all the lost 


ears of waiting and longing, for all his 
father’s love. He toils for him, reciprocates 
his tenderness, serves him with filial love ; 
so that the lost years of Ulf’s life are the 
most beautifvl of his pilgrimage. Although 
the son has brought along with him from 
Africa many rare pearls and costly stones, 
the precious pearl that is hidden in the 
depths of his soul is more precious than 
them all. 

When others bore the tidings that he had 
used the period of his power to aid the op- 

, tohelp the suffering, to rescue the 
helpless, his countrymen came to him, offer- 
ing a post of honor amongst them which 
he can easily fill, and Ulf’s son is made 
Strandvogt (inspector) of Amrun. 

But, whether general, strandvost, or slave, 
heisand will always be the beloved child 
of his father. 

Ulf is old_and crowned with years. He 
wanders as often as he can to the top of his 
Dune, frequently accompanied by him for 
whom he suffered so much there. 

Finally, when he commends his weary 
spirit into the hands of God the Father, of 
the Father who so loved poor Ulf that he 
gave his son to servitude and death for bim, 
itis Ulf's son from whom he hears the last 
words of prayer and his hands that close 
the old man’s eyes. 

It is also he- who digs his father’s grave 
and buries him. High up on Ulf’s Dune, 
the place of his sufferings, the anchorage of 
on sega there lies the old sailor in his 


The little fir tree, the only one around, 
having seen so much of the father’s love, 
td ong its evergreen boughs over the 


oacy year it wanders off, out into the 

wide world, through snow and ice, to tell 
all children of the love of another Father ; 
but 

No man's lips ye A proclaim 

How deep His lo 

Though one m: "sound the sea 

And measure Heaven's bight, 

No man’s lips may procl 

How deep the love of God ! ! 
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NEMESIS IN CONGRESS. 


WE offer no apology for giving up 80 
many of our editorial columns this week to 
the story of the battle in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. We care nothing for Oakes 
Ames and James Brooks. But James Brooks 
and Oakes Ames were last week the embod- 
iment of poison and corruptionin the foun- 
tains of legislation; and, above all things 
else, as patriots and Christians, we desire to 
keep those fountains as crystal-pure as the 
streams of Paradise. Say not that these are 
personal matters obstructing legislation— 
these charges against Messrs. Brooks and 
Ames and Patterson and Colfax and Kelley. 
Tf the “eharges against them are true, it is 
vastly important that their legislation be 
obstructed. “Better that the agricaltural eol- 
leges wait a while for more land; better that 
appropriation bills be deferred and an extra 
session be called. ~ 

An editorial visit to Washington, made 
for the purpose of studying the Credit 
Mobilier question and listening to the de- 
bate, convinces us that there is considerably 
more sympathy felt there than throughout 
the country for Oakes Ames and James 
Brooks. Butler’s characterization of the 
former.as,an.“‘ honest old man,” who. was 
**to be expelled for telling the truth,” is ac- 
cepted there pretty generally ; and the great 
briber is really quite popular, as was indi- 
cated by. Mrs. General Sherman’s bouquet 
which graced his seat during his trial. We 
presume that the prevailing judgment which 
refused to expel him and which quite be- 
littles his crime is* right so far as itacquits 
him ‘ef any idea that he was doing a crim- 
inal act. ~He was’a business mau, and had 
been in the habit of ‘‘ putting stock” where 
he thought it would do good. It is gen- 
erally thought perfectly legitimate to 
let & man of influence have stock 
at s low or nominal price, that the 
guaranty ef his name may be used to 
induce other men to purchase at the full 

rates. Now this also may be a fraud, but it 
is not generally so regarded; and, if some 
scrupulous teacher of morals thinks the 
contrary, let him remember that it is pre- 
cisely the same in principle as the action of 
a book agent who gets the name of a minis- 
ter on his subscription-list without receiving 
full price for the book. 

Mr. Ames, it is probable, never supposed 
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it was wrong to ‘‘ place stock,” in the same Besides this, if we were to judge critically, 








way, where it would do most good in Con- 
gress. He had bis friends there, whose influ- 
ence he wanted. He brought with him 
upon the floor of Congress his low mercan- 
tile honor, and supposed it enough. We 
doubt not he is a kindly, truthful man, and 
absolutely honorable to the extent of his ap- 
prehension of honor. He was not conscious 
of bribery. But is his absence of appreciation 
of his crime to be accepted as any justifica- 
tion for it? Not the slightest. Indeed, itis the - 
very worst feature about it. Nothing can 
be more ominous of evil than the loss of the 
power to distinguish right from wrong. 
Oakes Ames gave lawmakers a valuable 
consideration to influence their legislative 
action. He does not deny it. He confesses 
it in the baldest language. Mr. Butler, with 
even more culpable shamelessness, owl- 
edges the act and defends it. But their 
blindness does not make it right, any more 
than parricide becomes right because 
Papuans are in the habit of putting their 
helpless parents out of the way. On moral 
questions Congress cannot be governed by 
the blunt conscience of a Papuan or an 
Ames. 

The case of Mr. Brooks is a great deal 
worse than that of Mr. Ames, What sym- 
pathy there was for him in Congress was 
due to that ghastly pale face and that faint- 
ing body. But his crime was utterly with- 
out excuse. Unlike Mr. Ames, he is a man 
of education and culture, a public teacher, 
and a student of politics and morals. He 
abused his position as legislator and Govern- 
ment director to compel the sale to him at a 
nominal price of a large quantity of valuable 
property, and then he neglected under this 
forced bribe the duties. which he had 
assumed, . His action was so thoroughly bad 
that it defied excuse. Even when he had in- 
delicately yoted against the censure of Oakes 
Ames, the latter would not return the com- 
pliment, for his conscience would not allow 
him to vote in favor of one whom he knew 
to have extorted a bribe. 

Should it be asked why men who had so 
abused their office were not expelled, it must 
be answered that a technical difficulty inter- 
posed itself. These men had given or re- 
ceived bribes not as members of this but of a 
former Congress. A great many had serious 
doubts of the right to expel for acts done 
antecedent to membership. Add to this the 
fact. that the standard of congressional 
virtue is not Spartan. Probably a majority 
would have been willing to expel; but a 
two-thirds vote could not have been ob- 
tained, and therefore the majority were fain 
to rest content with the best they could 
secure—a severe expression of censure, 
which was adopted by a vote of five to one. 

When it was decide@ merely to censure 
the two chief offenders, nothing remained 
but to drop the cases of the other members 
implicated. It would have been manifestly 
unjust to punish the’gentlemen who were in- 
cautious enough, with no corrupt intent, to 
purchase or agree to purchase Credit Mo- 
bilier stock with the same severity as the 
man who contrived the bribes or the man 
who insisted upon being bribed. Toone of 
these gentlemen, Mr. Dawes, we were un- 
just last week. He did ‘not receive the 80 per 
cent. stock dividend of January 1868, but 
paid from his own earnings $800 for his 
stock on the 11th of January, and the bal- 
ance a few days later. He received only the 60 
per cent. cash dividend, and returned it soon 
after, retaining only interest on the sum of 
money he had paid. No shadow of suspi- 
cion of blame rests upon him. 

It also worked in favor of all the other 
gentlemen that their character had hitherto 
been above reproach. If the Poland Com- 
mittee did not believe that Mr. Kelley under- 
stood his transactions with Mr. Ames as a 
loan,many congressmen did. They knew him 
as @ member of committees on which it 
would have been possible for a rogue to 
enrich himself, with hardly a chance of dis- 
covery; and yet everybody knew him as 
scrupulously honest, a poor man, badly 
cramped, and struggling against poverty. 
It was hard to believe that he had been 
bribed with $329. The same was true of 
the other members. They had been incau- 
tious; they had bitten a bait which older 
fiSh would have rejected; but the House be- 
lieved in their substantial honesty, and could ‘ 

not even vote them # censure when it had 
‘only censured the chief offenders, 








as would to God we could, the acts of each 
member, who would escape? If it was 
wrong for Mr. Garfield to purchase at a low 
price the stock of a company related to the 
Union Pacific Railroad, and then make $329, 
would it not be even worse for Judge Po- 
land and other virtuous congressmen to 
receive as a present passes, worth twice as 
much, to take themselves and their families 
to San Francisco? Could Congress fail to 
know that it was its best and purest men 
who were thus impaled, while others were 
growing rich-in ways that were legitimate 
only because not discovered, and while 
scores, including numbers of Republicans 
from the South, were known to be corrupt 
and purchasable ? 

And yet we have faith in the average vir- 
tue of the Lower House. Its emphatic vote 
of censure was some inadequate proof of 
this. Indeed, it is a purer body than the 
Senate. Elections to it are secured more 
honestly. A corrupt man can hardly be ex- 
pelled from the Senate or even censured, 
because so many members have secured 
their seats by the abuse of money. The 


Senate before inauguration was a sadder 


sight than the House. Poor Mr. Colfax may 
be innocent of perjury. We cannot help 
believing so; but he has lost the confidence 
of nearly everybody in Washington, and his 
explanation, which makes him a pensioner 
of a Government contractor, is regarded as 
having damaged his case. Senator Patter- 
son’s case is a horrible one, which moves us 
with the deepest pity and disgust. Perjury 
proved on him beyond escape, and he a cul- 
tured Christian statesman! Then who believes 
that Senator Pomeroy is guiltless of bribery 
and falsehood? Some did, till he demanded 
that $7,000 as his own property; claiming 
that, after the midnight before election, he 
had, in private meeting with Mr. York, paid 
him that money—to establish a nation- 
al bank! There is the case of Mr. Cald- 
well, of Kansas, who can hardly escape 
expulsion at the extra session of the Senate. 
There. is Senator Clayton, of Arkansas, 
whom the Senate may possibly retain, 
though the more honest House rejected, by 
almost unanimous vote, the Arkansas mem- 
bers, whose pretended election was secured 
only by his frauds. 

But it is no small satisfaction to see the 
effort made to purify the halls of legislation. 
In the noble men who yet greatly prepon- 
derate there we put our trust that the coun- 
try’s honor shall yet be sustained. So long 
as such committees as Poland’s and Mormill’s 
can unflinchingly apply the scalpel we have 
not lost the sense of right and wrong. Af- 
ter all, it is the exposure of crime which is its 
worse punishment. 


MINISTERS AND NOVELISTS. 


Tu Rev. Thomas B Binney, one of the 
most venerable and distinguished of the Dis- 
senting ministers of London, has taken 
pains to deny the truth ofa story told 
about him in an old letter of Charles Dickens, 
recently published in Mr. Foster's life of the 
great novelist. The story is that, at the 
funeral of Mr. Hone, a noted bookseller of 
London, Mr. Binney, whose name is not 
mentioned, but who was the officiating 
clergyman, made reference to @ newspaper 
report that, when Mr. Hone once failed as a 
bookseller, Mr. Binney had advised him to 
try the pulpit. ‘This report,” Mr. Dickens 
charges Mr. Binney with saying, ‘‘is false, 
incorrect, unchristian, in a manner blas- 
phemous, and in all respects contemptible. 
Let us pray.” Other remarks of the same 
kind were made, which so enraged Mr. 
George Cruikshank, who, as a friend of the 
deceased, was present at the funeral, that, 
while they were on their knees, Mr. Cruik- 
shank whispered to Mr. Dickens that if it had 
not been at a funeral, he would have punched 
the fellow’s head, or something of that sort. 
Whereupon Mr. Dickens avers that he 
nearly exploded with laughter. The truth 
of this circumstantial story Mr. Dickens 
voue’.es for in the letter on his word. 

".he publication of the old letter brings 
out both Mr. Binney and Mr. Cruikshank. 
The latter indignantly denies the part of it 
which relates to him, declaring that, even if 
he could have been guilty in another place 
of the indecorum charged upon him, his re- 
spect as well as his grief for his dead friend 
would. have prevented such an expression 
8+ bis funeral. He remembers nothing at 





all of the breach of propriety char 
Mr. Dickens upon Mr. = aii. 

As for Mr. Binney, he shows, in a careful 
analysis of Mr. Dickens’s letter, that it is 
glaring misrepresentation of the facts, from 
beginning to end; the numerous lesser inac. 
curacies being fully in keeping with the 
» greater untruth which Mr. Cruikshank’ 
letter conclusively fastens upon it. 

One of our exchanges tbinks it “extremely 
small business” for Mr. Binney to deny this 
story. It does not seem so tous. The story 
was calculated to place him in a very ridicg. 
lous light before the public, to make it appear 
that he was a boor of the first magnitude; it 
was told with the greatest particularity, ang 
was affirmed upon Mr. Dickens’s honor to be 
exactly true; and so long as Mr. Binney 
knew that he had in his hands the proofs of 
its falsity we do not blame him for exhibit. 
ing them, as he has done, in a clear and dis. 
passionate statement. It is a vindication 
which any gentleman would wish to make 
of his own reputation for decency. 

We confess to a profound admiration for 
the stories of Mr. Dickens, and to a belief that 
the world is better and happier for the work 
he has done in it ; but we have never yet 
quite come to the point of canonizing him, 
With all that was noble in his career, there 
were some things shameful, and it is an in- 
jury to public morals to whitewash his rep. 
utation. If he was capable of telling a lie 
for the sake of adorning a tale, as Mr, 
Cruikshank’s evidence seems to prove, it is 
better that the world should know it. Some 
other events in his life will be made plainer 
by the knowledge. We have known minis. 
ters who were in the habit of doing the 
same thing; but, after we had caught one of 
them at it, we never again suspected him of 
being an infallible authority in faith or 
morals. 

The newspapers of England are daca 
again, in the light of this correspondence, 
the treatment of ministers in Mr. Dickens's 
stories. Literary journals of a certain class 
are inclined to resent as an outrage upon 
their art every criticism of this feature in 
the works of the great story-teller. 

Now, if Mr. Dickens was not infallible, 
he sometimes made mistakes; and, if he did 
make mistakes, it is just barely possible, of 
course, that he might have erred in his 
treatment of, ministers of the Gospel. From 
what we know of him, we conclude that he 
was not wholly superior to prejudice; that 
he was not overscrupulous about his literary 
methods; and that ministers, especially of 
the Dissenting sort, were his favorite aversion. 
It isa curious fact that some of those per- 
sons who cry out loudest against the doc- 
trine of total depravity and are most stren- 
uous in maintaining the essential goodness 
of all men are quite inclined to except the 
clergy. The charity which is freely extend- 
ed to other sinners is denied to those in 
black robes. 

We are by no means disposed to claim for 
the clergy immunity from criticism. They 
have their failings, as well as other folks. 
There happens to be no way by which the 
fools and the rascals who infest other call- 
ings can be kept out of the ministry. But 
we believe that ministers are, as a rule, about 
as good as other folks. We will not assert 
that they are much better; we certainly do 
not believe that they are any worse. Now 
the impression which the stories of Mr. Dick- 
ens are calculated to make and do make upon 
the average reader is that ministers are, a8 
a rule, a set of canting, snuffling hypocrites. 
We do not say that this is anywhere as 
serted ; we do not deny that there are upon 
the pages of his many volumes one or two 
clerical characters that are not disgusting’ 
we only say that any man who got his ideas 
of ministers wholly from Mr. Dickens would 
infallibly come to the conclusion that, with 
rare and insignificant exceptions, they must 
be a disagreealfe and ridiculous set of men. 
berth. In helping to create and foster this 
impression Mr. Dickens has done injustice 
to ministers of the Gospel. If the injury is 
unintentional, bis art must be blamed; if it 
is designed, we must accuse his moral per: 
ceptions. A want of proportion in any artist- 
ic performance is a serious defect; and 
there is certainly a great lack of proportion 
in the way Mr. Dickens administers praise 
and ridicule to the clerical profession. 

Compare the treatment which the cler- 
gy get at his hands with on ene 





peoetve ot the bands of George Blick. 
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ES 
Mr. Dickens professed to be a Christian. 
Mrs. Lewes is a Positivist, or, to speak plain- 
an Atheist. Yet, while his representation 
of religion and its ministers is almost whol- 
jy in the form of extravagant caricature, 
hers is always charitable and even reverent. 
We do not recall a scoffing line or a belit- 
{ling touch in all her handling of the clerical 
rofession. Characters are always painted 
from the life, and so, of course, the weaknesses 
and foibles come out to the light; but the 
clergy certainly get-—what Mr. Dickens never 
ives them—fair play upon her pages. Take 
the character of Dinah, the woman preach- 
erin “Adam Bede,” remark the beautiful 
appreciation, even the tender admiration with 
which it is drawn, and then imagine what 
Mr. Dickens would have made of a Dissent- 

ing female gospeler ! 

We know that the creator of Chadband 
did protest against being considered the 
enemy of the clergy; nevertheless, the fact 
remains that one of the greatest blemishes 
upon bis works is his grossly unfair and dis- 
proportionate treatment of them, and all 
the apologies of his friends will never oblit- 
erate this fact, though it may soften our 
judgment of bis motive. If mivisters have 
hitherto been oversensitive concerning his 
criticisms, it is likely that they will be less 
disturbed by them hereafter. A man who 
inarecital of plain fact could be guilty of 
deliberate and injurious misstatements is a 
man who can burt nobody by his fictions, 








THE PRESIDENT ON LOUISIANA. 


Tam President last week sent a special 
message to Congress, calling its attention to 
the difficulties existing in Louisiana, and 
eamestly requesting that Congress would in 
some way seek their removal, without him- 
selfmaking any ‘‘ specific recommendation” 
onthe subject. His purpose,in the event 
that Congress fails to take any action, we 
gather from the following passages of the 
message : ™. 

“It willbe my duty, so far as it may be 
necessary for me to act, to adhere to that 
government heretofore recognized by me. 
. . « [am extremely anxious to avoid any 
appearance of undue interference in state 
affairs; and, if Congress differs from me as 
to what ought to be done,I respectfully 
urge its immediate decision to that effect. 
Otherwise I shall feel obliged, as far as 1 
can by legitimate authority, to put- an end 
tothe unhappy controversy which disturbs 
the peace and prostrates the business of 
Louisiana, by the recognition and support 
of that government which is recognized 
and upheld by the courts of the state.” 

The meaning of this language is that, un- 
less Congress should otherwise direct, the 
President will give his support to the 
Kellogg government. In this event we 
should haye a very remarkable spectacle. 
One of its features would be the action of 
the President in a matter which primarily 
belongs to Congress, but in respect to which 
Congress had not thought it expedient to 
take any action. Another feature would be 
the recognition and support of a state goy- 
ernment which, according to the report of 
the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, has not only never been elected by 
the people, but has never been declared to 
be elected by any board of canvassers hay- 
ing the right to make such a declaration or 
haying the election returns in its possession. 
Still another feature would be that, but for 
the unlawful interference of Judge Durell, 
backed up by Federal troops, another gov- 
emment—the one really elected by the votes 
of the people— would now be administering 
the affairs of the state. Such is the political 
anomaly that would appear in the event 
that Congress should take no action on the 
subject. 

The President is alike frank and consist- 
ent with himself in the purpose which he 
announces, in the event of no action on the 
partof Congress, Yet, if he means by ‘‘ the 
Tecognition and support” of the Kellogg 
government, and by putting ‘‘ an end to the 
unhappy controversy,” the employment of 

ederal force, then we trust that he will very 
carefully read the law of 1795, which de- 
fines his duties and also the method of per- 
forming them. The first and indispensable 
Condition of the employment of such force 
is that there should be what the law calls 
“an insurrection” in the state ‘against the 
government thereof,” of which the President 
Must be notified in the way prescribed. The 
next condition is that he must by proclama- 





and retire peaceably to their homes. There 
has been a very ‘‘ unhappy controversy” in 
Louisiana; yet there has been no insurree- 
tion—nothing that amounts to what the 
Constitution of the United States designates 
as ‘‘ domestic violence.” And until this fact 
exists, and the President is properly notified 
thereof, we. do not see that he has any 
“legitimate authority” to. terminate the 
‘*controversy” by force. The state is to be 
left to itself in the management of its own 
affairs, and the President has no right of in- 
terference, one way or the other, any more 
than the humblest citizen in the land, until 
that contingency arises which the law dis- 
tinctly specifies under the title of ‘‘ an in- 
surrection.” 

We emphasize this point because it is just 
here that the President, as we think, has 
committed his great mistake in dealing with 
the Louisiana muddle, His recognition of a 
state government has no constitutional or 
legal power to settle a disputed question in 
respect to its organization, except as it may 
be necessary to the duty of suppressing ‘‘ an 
insurrection” by the employment of mili- 
tary force. Then and then only, and for 
this purpose only, is he authorized to de- 
cide, as between two contesting governments, 
each claiming to be the lawful one, which is 
really entitled to this character. Any other 
recognition than this by the President has 
not the slightest authority ; and, if it were 
sustained by the use of force, to give it ef- 
fect, it would be not only contrary to law, 
but a gross infraction upon state rights. 
With the single exception of actual “ insur- 
rection,” the local administration of a state 
is as independent of the President’s authority 
as it is of that of Great Britain. 

We go to press before knowing what 
Congress will do in the premises, or whether 
it will do anything ; yet it will neglect a 
most imperative duty should it adjourn 
without adopting some measure for the set- 
tlement of this Louisiana question. - Non- 
action on its part is equivalent to the estab- 
lishment of the Kellogg government, which 
but for Federal interference would have had 
no existence, and, which without the sup- 
port of the President would not stand 
twenty-four hours. This may lead to a col- 
lision of arms; and, should it do so, and 
especially should Federal troops force upon 
Louisiana a government that the people 
have not elected, a tremendous responsibil- 
ity will rest alike upon Congress and the 
President. It would: be better to have a 
dozen extra sessions than to encounter the 
fearful realities of such a contingency. 


Etlitorial Notes. 


WE go to press with the ceremony of the 
President's inauguration as a fact yet unaccom- 
plished, and hence cannot refer to it as a thing 
already done. ‘he arrangements in Washing- 
ten will make the occasion one of great public 
attraction and of deep interest to the President 
himself; yet that which is of highest signifi- 
cance occurred last November, when the people, 
after a canvass of unusual intensity, re-elected 
President Grant to the office which he had so 
honorably and successfully filled. His over- 
whelming triumph furnished the best possible 
proof that he had the confidence and affections 
of the American people. Compared with this 
one fact, the mere form of inauguration, 
however imposing, is but a minor af- 
fair. We did what we could by proper meth- 
ods to secure for the President a second 
term of service, believing alike in his official 
integrity and his eminent fitness for the high 
office. While we expect to continue our sup- 
port of his administration, and also of the Re- 
publican party, we do not design to make that 
support merely or mainly partisan. If the Pres- 
ident, in our judgment, errs in any matter of 
public policy, we shall frankly say so. We 
think that he has erred in respect to the Louis- 
jana question, and have said so. We pledge to 
him our friendly criticism when we think him 
wrong and our hearty support when we think 
him right. Not merely men, however great or 
good, or merely a party, but rather great prin- 
ciples and great public interests, will command 
our services. Congratulating the President up- 
on the honors he has already reccived, and 
others that may yet await him, we anticipate 
for his second term a record that will increase 
his claims upon his country’s gratitude. 


Tue Judiciary Committee of the House, to 
whom was referred the case of Mr. Colfax, as 
developed by the testimony before the Poland 
Committee, in their report aay ; 

the facts aa alleged to be all 











Hoa command the insurgents to disperse, 


roved, several questions af law presented 
th ves ta the Committegeamong them 





whether an officer ean be impeached except for 
acts done ‘or alleged to be done while in office. 
The Committee had not been able to find any 
instance of impeachment where the accusation 
was not in relation to an act done or alleged to 
be done while the officer was in office, It had 
always been considered material that the arti- 
cles should allege in substanee that, being such 
an Officer, and while in the exercise of the 
duties of the office, the accused committed acts 
of alleged inculpation.” 

On this ground the Committee dismissed the 
case of Mr. Colfax, without expressing any 
opinion as to what was proved by the evidence. 
The acts alleged occurred before he became Vice- 
President; and this fact, in the judgment of 
the Committee, put his case beyond the im- 
peaching power of the House, We have no 
doubt that this is a sound interpretation of the 
law. On any other principle the impeaching 
power might be made an inquisition into the 
whole of an officer’s past life. It is a power 
that lies against the officer as such, and not 
against the man or his record before he became 
an officer. 


Tue Senate C itt isting of Messrs. 
Morrill, Scott, Wright, Stockton, and Steven- 
son—to whom was referred the testimony con- 
cerning senators taken before the Poland Com- 
mittee of the House, after exculpating Senators 
Logan, Conkling, Wilson, and Harlan, bring in 
the following terrible finding in respect to Sen- 
ator Patterson, on the basis of which they 
recommend his expulsion from the Senate: 


_ ‘The Committee cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Patterson, being a senator of the 
United States in 1867, contracted with Mr. Oakes 
Ames, then and still a member of the House of 
Representatives, for the purchase of thirty 
shares in the stock of the Credit Mobilier of 
America, at rates greatly below its esteemed 
value, and subsequently came into possession 
of the same; that he received the dividends 
which from time to time were declared thereon ; 
that he subsequently, in the year 1869, dealt 
with Ames to a large amount in the stock and 
bonds of the Union Pacific Railroad, for the 
purpose of profit, and disposed of the same 
stock in the markets of New York, with the 
knowledge of the character of the Credit Mo- 
bilier, and of its relations to and connection 
with the Union Pacific Railroad Company ; and. 
further, that he had knowledge of the interest 
of Mr. Ames and his connection with said 
companies, also that the object of Mr. Ames in 
his dealing with him was to secure the friendly 
recognition of the interests of said companies, 
and his own interest therein, and to influence 
his action as a senator in matters of legislation 
affecting the same; and, further, being inquired 
of in relation thereto before committees of 
both branches of Congress, he gave a false 
account of transactions between himself and 
Mr. Ames, suppraseed material facts, and de- 
nied the existence of other material facts, 
whieh must have been known to him. The 
committee have reached a conclusion, after 
most attentive consideration and anxious de- 
liberation, which they fain would wish was 
otherwise, but which a sense of duty compels 
them to declare. They submit the following 
resolution: ‘ 

“ Resolved, That James W. Patterson be and 
he is hereby expelled from his seat as a member 
of the Senate.” 


The testimony detailed by the Committee fully 
sustains this summary of Mr, Patterson’s case, 
and leaves no just ground for doubt as to the 
propriety of his expulsion. We do not see how 
the Senate can, in consistency with its own 
purity and dignity, neglect to perform this duty. 
Its jurisdiction is unquestionable, since Mr. 
Patterson’s offense lies within the limits of his 
senatorial term. 





CHARTER-MAKING for the City of New York 
is just now the all-absorbing theme in Albany. 
Politicians want to follow the eld ruts, while 
the ‘‘reformers” ignore all such matters 
and claim to act for the good of the whole 
people irrespective of party affinities. The 
contest seems to be narrowed down to one 
point, and. a very important one, too, we 
think. One faction—opposed to Mayor Have- 
meyer—wants the appointing power to be 
vested with the Board of Aldermen, and 
their nominations or appointments to be con- 
firmed or rejected by the Mayor. The other 
party—in the right, we believe—think the 
Mayor should nominate to the Board of Alder- 
men the names of all the proper city officials, 
and leave that body to approve or dis- 
approve his action in the premises. We 
believe the Mayor should have the right, 
the power and the responsibility in this 
matter, and we hope the legislature will 
adopt and adhere to this universally conceded 
and proper way of doing things. No man with 
any self-respect would be willing to accept any 
important office—either President of the United 
States, governor of a commonwealth, or the 
chief of any corporation—except with the con- 
ceded right to act on this principle. If he did, 
he would be both suspected and disparaged, if 
not despised. Don’t go too far, gentlemen of 
the legislature. 


Tue Presbyterian papers are very shy of 
touching the Sustentation question, but the 
presbyteries are not half so gingerly. The 
Troy (N. Y.) Presbytery.met last week, and their 
action quite confirms all that, we have said on 
the subject. It was reported to the Presbytery 
that three members had been during the past 
year dependent on the new scheme; but that 





they had not received their remittances for the 
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last two quarters, while the third was rapidly 
passing. Their letters to Dr. Jacobus, who has 
charge of that department of church benevo~ 
lence, hadelicited no reply. The Presbyteriab 
Committee on Sustentation and Home Missions 
was directed to write to him and request ex- 
planation and remittances, failing which it di- 
rected that these three churches be transferred 
to the Home Mission Board. The expression 
of sentim ent was unanimous that Sustentation 
was a total failure. The Albany Presbytery also 
met last week, and the church of Carlisle pre- 
sented a call to a pastor offering him $600 and 
$400 from Sustentation. The Presbytery voted 
to amend by directing the church to apply to 
the Home Mission Board, instead of to the Sus- 
tentation Committee. 








Tue Herald keenly says that the Jews, whon 
the Christian amenders propose to disfranchise, ¢ 
were “‘the first to put God into their constitu 
tion.” The utter collapse of the Jewish theoc- 
racy, whose institutions and laws were divine- 
ly ordained, would, we should think, convince 
any man who believes in the Bible that statu- 
tory provisions must be of littie avail to pre- 
serve the religion or the morality of a nation. 
It is interesting, in this connection, to hear 
directly from the House of Israe). The Rev. 
Dr. Huebseh, the Rabbi of the Lexington- 
avenue synagogue in this city, had something 
to say on the last Jewish Sabbath concerning 
the projected reform. We quote the following 
well-put paragraph: 
** Wide and radical as the dogmatical differ- 
ences between Judaism and Christianity are, 
the morals of both emanate from one and the 
same source, and are one and the same in 
essence, But how are corrupt morals in the 
state orin the community to be cured by the 
means Ls me by these saintly men? ep 
a business is reduced to bankruptcy on account 
of the bad management of the firm, will they 
restore solvency by hanging out a new sign- 
board? On the memorable 20th of December, 
1798, God was er deposed by the French 
people, and on the 9th of May, 1794, Robes- 
jerre restored the Supreme Sovereign to his 
ingom by a decree of the Convention. I 
hardly know which was most ridiculous, the dep- 
osition or the restoration. So muchis certain, 
however, that the God restored by the Red Re- 
publican was a very ingetenh being, for even 
after the solemn decree the country was corrupt 
and public morality was bankrupt in France.” 


Dr. O. W. Hotmes’s prayer in his ode at the 
Boston reception of the Japanese Embassy —~ 
“Long live the Mikado! longlive the Tycoon !"— 
had somewhat of the impartiality of that other 
famous prayer addressed by the poor mariner, 
who did not know into whose hands he might 
fall—to the good Lord and the good Devil—and 
may not have quite pleased the representatives 
of the Mikado. Dr. Holmes will be pleased to 
learn that his prayer for the Tycoon seems 
likely to be answered. That worthy gentleman 
lives in respectable obscurity in Shidzuo- 
ka, as politically dead as the Mikado could 
desire. A friend in Japan writes us that 
the Tycoon (or Shiogun, as the Japanese call 
him, when they do not pronounce his name 
H’totsin Bashi) is a temperate, quiet, and 
scholarly gentleman, who will never shorten his 
days by his vices nor by bis brooding over his 
lost dominion. The books, maps, etc., pre 
sented to him by the United States, through 
Commodore. Perry, form part of the library of 
the school in Shidzuoka, over which Mr. E. W. 
Clark, son of R. W. Clark, D.D., of Albany, has 
charge. He looks with undisturbed placidity 
on the strange mutations of affairs, though we 
think thet even he must have winked his 
oblique eyes just a little when he read the late 
proclamation selecting December 25th as the 
festival in bonor of Zinmu, the first emperor 
of Japan, who founded the empire, 2,533 years 
ago. 


....Dr, Thomas Guthrie, editor of The Sun 
day Magazine and one ofethe most distinguished 
of modern preachers, died recently at his home 
in Edinburgh. Through his magazine and 
several volumes of sermons many of the peo- 
ple of this country have had a pleasant ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Guthrie; but in his own 
country he was universally popular. He was 
the leading minister in the Free Church, as 
Dr. Norman Macleod, lately deceased, was in 
the Church of Scotland, and the great com- 
musion with which he was connected will be 
deeply bereaved by his death. His labors for 
the poor in his own city were constant and 
abundant and all his sympathies were with the 
lowlier classes, He was a fervid and magnetic 
orator, a genial companion, a humbie and de- 
voted Christian, and an honest man. 

..«»The Interior prints the following editoria) 
paragraph: 

‘* A member of Rev. J. L. Dudley’s Plymouth 
Congregational church, Milwaukee, expressed 
his satisfaction with that gentleman by saying: 
‘I am an infidel, as he is. He does not insult my 
reason.’ How is it that men pretending even toa 
low grade of morality and honor can wear such 
sacred titles as pastor and reverend and yet 
preach infidelity ?”” 

This may seem to the writer to be a righteous 
method of judgment. But suppose we put him 
in Mr. Dudley's place, and apply to him the 
same kind of criticism. We once heard a good 
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of the Intcrior by saying: ‘“‘He is as much of a 
Jesuit as the editor of the Catholie World.” 
How is it that men professing even a low grade 
of morality can wear such sacred titles as Pro- 
fessor and Reverend, and yet preach Popery ? 


....A writer in the Springfield Republican 
points to the disgraceful fact that in many small 
communities four or five sects divide and quar- 
rel over the population, which is just about 
large enough to form one decent church, and 
wants Tae INDEPENDENT to tell why, since all 
the denominations behave in this way, special 
condemnation should be visited upon the Bap- 
tists and the High Church Episcopalians for 
their exclusiveness. The explanation is that 
the two denominations mentioned make exclu- 
siveness a fundamental article of their religion ; 
while the others, though they practice it, are 
generally ashamed of it and pray God to be 
delivered from it. If this is not satisfactory, we 
can give ‘Six’ more reasons. 

....-The Congregationalist Ministers’ Meeting 
of Boston, in a sudden spasm of dignity, has 
positively interdicted the publication hereafter 
of any report whatsoever of its deliberations 
in any of the newspapers, religious or secular. 
Too many of the brethren, we suppose, found 
themselves accustomed to express views one 
week which they desired to reject the next, and 
others feared being called to account by their 
deacons for supposed heretical utterances. 
Nevertheless, we strongly suspect that that 
which they shall speak in the ear in the closet 
of a ministers’ meeting they will still find 
proclaimed in one way or another upon the 
housetops of journalism. 


....Our geographies and encyclopedias, when 
they reconstruct their articles on Japan, will 
have to strike out the word Yedo entirely. No 
such word has existedin Japanese for more than 
six years. When the Mikado regained his an- 
cient supreme authority, six years ago, the name 
of the capital was changed from Yedo (Ye, 
““bay,”’ and Do, *“‘door”—bay door) to Tokio 
(To, ‘‘east,”’ and Kio, *‘capital’’—eastern capital; 
and so all good Japanese and careful foreigners 
call it. Wesuppose the name Yedo, with the 
occasional Dutchisms, Jeddo and Yeddo, will 
hold their own several years yet; nevertheless, 
we have spoken the truth, and lie not. 


....A correspondent of the St. Louis Chris- 
tian Advocate alleges that THe New York InvDE- 
PENDENT ‘‘agrees with Dean Stanley in his sup- 
port.of Mr. Voysey’s right to teach infidelity in 
a Christian church. THe INDEPENDENT states 
this out openly and in no ambiguous phrase.’’ 
The same gentleman avers that Mr. M. D. Con- 
way ‘‘is paid by that paper [THe INDEPENDENT] 
for traducing Christianity in its columns when- 
ever he is disposed to sneer at truth through 
them.’’ Of course, these statements are both 
untrue, and were probably known to be by the 
writer. But then, he is undoubtedly orthodox. 


....Our words may be too late to have any 
influence on the question whether Mr. Foster 
shall have the sentence of death commuted. 
We only wish to express our reprehension of 
the act of numerous clergymen who have done 
their worst to break down the laws of the state 
by interfering with their execution. Two courts 
have reviewed this case. There is no sort of 
doubt of his guilt. He struck a murderous 
blow, not caring what its result was; and it is 
not vindictiveness which makes us desire that 
the law shall be executed. 


.... Speaker Blaine not only proves that he 
refused Credit Mobilier stock; he also proves 
that his votes were on several occasions cast 
by the side of the Washburne’s in favor of 
action, which was regarded at the time as 
hostile to the pretenses of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. We may add that the respect paid to 
his rulings and the ability with which he pre- 
sides over the House add yet more to the sat- 
isfaction with which Maine men may repeat 
their motto—" Dirigo.” 

....A correspondent is‘ surprized’’ at the 
“looseness and unweightedness” of our re- 
marks, in conceding that President Finney is 
one of the best men in the world, and yet dis- 
puting his theory of the Christian life. We 
have no doubt that our correspondent, who is 
both a clergyman and a ‘‘ professor,” is one of 
the best of Christians; but he does not always 
spell accurately and his syntax is sometimes 
out of joint. Is that a contradictory statement ? 


.... An astute critic accuses “the two lead- 
ing religious papers of New York”—meaning 
the Christian Union and Tue InpEPENDENT—of 
**olaring infidelity to all that is sensual in the 
Christian system.”” Exactly. We mean to be 
known everywhere not only as the. enemies of 
all that is sensual, but also as the foes of all 
that is earthly and devilish, That is why some 
of our critics don’t like us. 

..-2 The Rey. Milton Badger, D.D., for thirty- 
seven years a seeretary of the American Home 
Missionary Society, died on Saturday, at his 
home in Madison, N. J. We shall make some 
further mention of Dr. Badger’s life and labors, 

....A Boston Unitarian preached Sunday be- 
fore last on ‘‘ How shall we paint our house?” 











Religions Intelligence. 


From the full text of the remonstrance 
presented by the German bishops to the gov- 
ernment, we learn the precise nature of the 
ecclesiastical measures now on their passage 
through the German Parliament. The bishops 
complain of government interference in three 
particulars—first in clerical appointments, 
second in the education of the clergy, and 
third in the punishment of clerical offenders. 
With regard to the first complaint, it is admit- 
ted by the remonstrants that other govern- 
ments have reserved the right to prevent the 
appointment of unfit ecclesiastics to responsible 
positions, ‘*for social and political reasons.’’ 
But this has always been arranged by treaty 
with the Pope, and what is now objected to is 
the determination of the German Government 
to exercise this right, without asking leave of 
the Pope. But the fact that the court of the 
Vatican has, by the proclamation of infalli- 
bility, raised itself to a position in which it is 
impossible that other governments should treat 
with it on terms of equality is, perhaps, one rea- 
son for the “‘one-sidedness’’ of this arrangement. 
With respect to education, the ecclesiastical 
bills provide that no person shall be consid- 
ered a duly qualitied priest who bas not passed 
through a three-years’ course in one of the 
universities; that no student in the university 
shall be at the same time a member of a theolog- 
ical seminary; and that candidates for holy 
orders shall be examined by the state inspectors 
in history, philology, and philosophy. These 
provisions are, no doubt, intended to secure in 
the clergy something like what we in America 
call a liberal education. It is the Roman Cath- 
olic policy to teach theologians the learning of 
the Jesuits, and nothing else, in order that 
they may be supple and subservient adhe- 
rents of the Church. The Government insists 
that the clergy who are appointed to the 
benefices in its gift shall have a chance to 
acquire a little broader education. The bishops 
are, of course, at liberty to teach the priests as 
much of the true doctrine as they please; but 
they are not permitted to keep them wholly 
within their own bounds of knowledge. With re- 
spect to ecclesiastical penalties, these proposed 
laws are stringent. There are sections forbidding 
excommunication for objectionable exercise of 
the franchise ; forbidding corporeal punishment 
of the clergy by way of discipline, providing 
that no clergyman can be sentenced to a disci- 
plinary penalty without due and proper trial, 
that none can be sent to a house of ecclesiasti- 
ca] punishment for a period exceeding three 
months, and that every case must be brought 
to the knowledge of the secular authority, 
which is to examine and superintend the whole 
thing. Similar clauses enact that a clergyman 
found guilty by the Episcopal Court may appeal 
to the Royal Court; that subsidiary parishes 
are to be abolished, and that clergymen once 
appointed toa parish cannot be removed by 
their bishops. Concerning these provisions the 
bishops express the opinion that the clergy will 
not thank the Government for interfering in 
this way to defend them against the superior 
authorities of the Church and to weaken the 
bonds of discipline. On that subject there are 
differences of opinion. Some close observers 
say that many of the clergy will be very glad of 
such an encouragement to independence; and 
that the unanimity of the Catholic priesthood 
in protesting against these proposed laws is 
largely the result of hierarchical pressure. It 
will be observed, however, that these provisions 
are intended to affect the Roman Catholic 
Church only in its relations to the state. The 
bishops may educate their theological students 
however and wherever they please, only they 
must not ask the government to support them 
unless they have been educated in a particular 
way; and the penalty for the violation of the 
other sections of this law is not imprisonment, 
or anything of that sort, but simply the with- 
drawal of the government stipend from of- 
fenders. That is what we understand to be 
the force of these enactments. This being 
the case, it will not, of course, be possible 
for the bishops to excite any great amount 
of sympathy. They have gone into partner- 
ship with the state; and, if they are harsbly 
treated, they must make the best of it. Any 
religious society which accepts the patronage 
of tke state must not complain if the state 
insists on having something. to say about the 
use to which its money shall be put. In its 
reply to the bishops the. official Provincial Cor- 
respondenz makes one good point. Referring to 
to the conflict between the Church and the 
state which has now arisen, the Correspondenz 
says: 

** At the Vatican Council the German bisbops 
themselves foretold this melancholy result of 
the pending controversy. Protesting agairst 
the proceedings of the majority, they expressly 


declined bearing any responsibility beforc man 
and the terrible ju ent of God in case the 








consequences should be as disastrous as they 
apprehended. Bishops who then ard there 
gave solemn testimony of what they con- 
sidered to be right and true cannot now charge 
government with the guilt of the conflict. 














Bishops who distinctly predicted-that the gov- 
ernment would find it impossible to act other- 
wise than they do cannot pretend to look upon 
that action as improper or even unexpected.” 


----It is impossible for us to give any ex- 
tended account of the numerous revivals now 
in progress throughout the country. We can 
only present in the briefest possible form the 
results so far as they are reported, in tlie hope 
that even this meager recital will help the good 
work forward. Our Methodist brethren, as 
usual, greatly outnumber the other denomina- 
tions in their accessions; but the fact must be 
borne in mind that of these probationers only 
a small proportion become members in full 
communion. We give the following figures 
representing the restilts of révivals in Metbod- 
ist churches. In most casés the numbers indi- 
cate additions to the churches; in a few cases 
only conversion. Tully, N. Y., 80; Branch- 
port, N. Y., 100; Quincy, Ill., 50; Oxford, O., 
54; Finley, Il, 50; Harmony, Iowa, 55; Du- 
buque, Iowa, 100; Huntington, L. 1, 50; 
Sandy Spring, Md., 95; Asbley,. Pa, 75; 
Chariton, Ia., 54; First church, Oswego, 50; 
Washington-st., Poughkeepsie, N. ¥,, 50; Wil 
liamstown, Pa., 50; Covington, Ky., 110; 
Roscoe, Ohio, 70; Sing Sing, 60; Grace church, 
Buffalo, 100. Of the churches of this denomina- 
tion in Philadelphia the following additions are 
reported: St. John’s, 50; Nazareth, 50; Spring 
Garden-st., 60; Summerfield, 40; Twentieth-st., 
57; Kensington, 70; Mariners’ Chapel, 40.... 
The Religious Telescope reports in one week ad- 
ditions to the churches of the United Brethren 
to the number of 1,100....The following im- 
mersions are reported in the Baptist papers: 
McGrawville, N. Y., 17; Hamburg, N. J., 40; 
West Meriden, Ct., 13; Cambridge, Ill., 40; 
Kalamazoo, Mich., 23; Wilmington, Del., 32; 
Windsor, Pa., 40; Union church, Baltimore, 
(colored), 56; East Liberty, Ohio, (Free Baptist), 
60. Mr. Pentecost’s church, in Boston, is also 
enjoying a revival. Miss Smiley has been 
preaching for him again....Some of the 
Congregational churches of Brooklyn are 
receiving large additions. The Puritan 
church, of which the Rev. Charles H. 
Everest is pastor, welcomed 40 last Sunday 
morning, and Dr. Scudder’s church also a large 
number. The interest in these churches ap- 
pears to be increasing. In the Howard-avenue 
church, New Haven, there is a deep seriousness 
and many inquirers. The churches in Bath, 
Me., report 40 conversions. In Dixon, Ill., 
and in Memphis, Mo., the eondition of the 
churches is most promising. The revival in 
Norwalk, Ohio, which has been in progress for 
three months, continues with unabated power. 
All the churches share in it.....In the 
Presbyterian church, Newburg, Ohio, there 
have been 100 conversions. Fullerton-avenue 
church, Chicago, announces 35 additions. Port 
Jefferson, L. I., reports 20 conversions. In 
Plainfield, N. J., a very extensive and powerful 
revival is in progress. In Pennsylvannia Col- 
lege, Gettysburg, a large number of students 
have been converted, most of whom will study 
for the ministry. 


....That is a very pleasant phase of prectical 
Christianity which is now finding manifestation 
on Wednesday evenings in the chapel of the 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, of which Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke is pastor. The exercises 
consist of ‘‘conversations,”’ and the subjects of 
the five evenings of the course have been: 
‘What are we doing for animals?” ‘ What 
are we doing for young men?” ‘* What are we 
doing for street boys?’ ** The condition of the 
prisons,”” and ‘** What. are we doing for the 
little children ?”? To these conversations per- 
sons of all denominations who have special 
knowledge of the subjects under discussion 
are invited, and many interesting and stimulat- 
ing facts 2 2 thus brougbt to light. At the last 
meeting to consider the needs of the little chil- 
dren statements were made concerning various 
of the nurseries, asylums, and temporary homes 
for children. Among the speakers was Mr. 
Patrick Donahoe, of the Boston Pilot, who gave 
an account of what the Roman Catholics are 
doing for the little folks. But is it not dread- 
ful to think of the chaos that may ensue when 
Unitarians and Roman Catholics, to say noth- 
ing of less widely separated sects, begin to 
recognize one another as laborers together in 
the great field of Christian charity ? 


...-A bill has been favorably reported in the 
New York Assembly to incorporate the Young 
Ladies’ Christian Association of the City of 
New York, The object of this corporation is 
stated to be “the improvement of the temporal, 
social, mental, moral, and religious condition of 
the young women of the City of New York.”’ 
The fifth section forbids these ladies to manage 
their property except with consent of an 
advisory committee named in the charter and 
composed of ten men. This section, we sup- 
pose, is intended to insinuate in a mild way that 
the “mental condition” of the young ladies 
forming the Association is not sufficiently sound 
to qualify them for the management of real 
estate. The same section probibits the associ- 
ated young ladies from indulging im wine, 





hisky, ale, or Inger-beer, and from eam; 
whisky, ale, or lager-beer, and 

in the rooms and premises amp aaa 
We are glad that our conscript fathers at 
Albany are going to adopt rigid Measures for 
the suppression of vice and immorality among 
the young Christian women. The courage of 
saw makers who pass by such venial sinners ag 
the keepers of brothels and Policy-shops, ang 
aim their sharp interdicts at the transgressions 
of young women’s Christiav associations we 
particularly admire. 


.... The Congregational Club for Boston and 
vicinity, having lodged in the Methodist 
Wesleyan Hall longer than it relished, took 
possession of Pilgrim Hall, in the new Congre- 
gational House, last week, celebrating its re. 
moval with rather more to eat and Somewhat 
better speeches than usual. Prof. Park, of 
Andover, having once before sat through three 
mortal hours of speech-making in the same 
place, for the sake of getting up and going out 
at the end without saying anything himself, was 
not there—a “letter of regret” being read from 
him ; but various other notabilities were there, 
including Governor Washburn, Speaker Sap. 
ford, of the Massachusetts legislature, ang 
Chief-Justice Chapman, all of whom are Con. 
gregationalists in good and regular standing. 
The occasion being a peculiar one, it was cop- 
sidered proper to invite the ladies, though in 
the present state of the woman’s right ques. 
tion it is extremely doubtful if their attendance 
in the future is allowed to be anything more 
than annual. ~ 

...-The Boston Advertiser revives the inter. 
esting history of the First Parish Church, Dor- 
chester, the oldest in Boston and the t.ird or- 
ganized in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
The church has always clung to the good old 
Puritan custom of long pastorates; and from 
its organization in 1630 to the present time it 
has had but eleven pastors—not as many as the 
Baptist church near by, which was organized in 
1845. The terms of many of the pastors have 
been wonderfully long. From 1793 to the pres- 
ent time there have been but two pastors, 
Some of the terms of the pastors have been 
forty-eight, forty-three, forty, thirty-eight, and 
thirty-three years. Richard Mather’s pastorate 
was thirty-three years in length. The present 
pastor, the Rev. Natbaniel Hall, was settled in 
1835. The church belongs to the Unitarian de- 
nomination. 


-..-The Boston prayer-meeting known as 
Dr. Cullis’s, having meditated removal to Pil- 
grim Hall, in the new Congregational House, 
for the sake of enlarged accommodations, one of 
the brethren belonging offered to pay the rent, 
understanding tbat it would be “‘fifteen dollars,” 
one-half the usual rate, which he thought was 
low enough for the year. But when the bill 
came in to him for fifty-two times fifteen dol- 
lars, and it became evident that the price 
named was by the week, and not by the year, 
this brother, instead of responding with a 
check for $780, found a considerable check 
placed upon his enthusiasm and backed out of 
his bargain. Which goes to show that ‘‘works” 
sometimes leave ‘‘faith”’ in the lurch. 


....The convention of the believers in con 
stitutional Christianity was a tame affair. But 
a small number of delegates were present, and 
the venerable Drs. Tyng and MclIlvaine were the 
only divines of distinction who appeared upon 
the platform. The arguments presented were 
of a very hazy and inconclusive variety, and the 
effect of the meeting upon public opinion was 
exactly the reverse of what the managers in- 
tended. After two or three more conventions 
of this sort the project of turning this republic 
into a theocracy will be very dead indeed. 


....Father Loftus, the first priest brought to 
trial for illegal interference in the Galway elec- 
tions, has escaped through the disagreement of 
the jury. It was proved that he denounced 
from the altar all those who proposed to vote 
for Mr. Trench, saying that they would go to 
their graves wearing the brand of Cain. Other 
language of his, much more forcible than cle- 
gant and quite too indecent for publication 
here, was sworn to by several witnesses. It is 
evident that, whether Father Loftus intimidated 
voters ornot, he disgraced himself. 


....The Rev. Capel Molyneux, who lately 
seceded from the Church of England, on ac- 
count of the Romanizing tendencies manifested 
by the Bennett decision, is conducting an inde- 
pendent service at St. James Hall, London. 
He uses-the Church prayers with the Litany, 
and announces his intention of preaching the 
Gospel in its simplicity and integrity. Mr 
Molyneux was one of the most influential of the 
Low Churchmen, and is likely to find a follow- 
ing. 


....The Rev. William Panl Quinn, senior 
bishop of the African M. E. Church, died at 
Richmond, Ind., on the 2ist inst. Of Bishop 
Quinn’s birthplace and parentage nothing is 
known; but he was supposed to be about 70 
years of age, and had been one of the most 
efficient and influential preachers and organiz- 
ers in his denomination. | 
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ss THE INDEPENDENT. oii 
SS ' — 
A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- | moments he bows his head with an infinite Washington, extent of the Government transportation 


INGTON. 


THE CREDIT MOBILIER DEBATE, 








I NEVER lost my seat before. Personally 
it has been my only recompense for the 
dreadful jam and atrocious air—tbat incon- 

icuous and comfortable corner, where I 

d see without being seen. It was gone— 
not the corner, but my patent to it—for that 
memorable morning. It was set apart, with 
all the rest of the —— gallery, for—well, for 
people who did not take the trouble to come 
and occupy it, Its bare seats with tantal- 
izing rocminess looked down and around on 
the seething and melting mass of mortality 
packed within hopeless and longing sight 
of it, ‘Thus, my INDEPENDENT, I found my- 
self pummeled and propelled by that awful 
crowd, for awful it was, all for you. 

Ihave met several potentates of the earth 
more or less mighty; but the most overpow- 
ering one that I ever encountered is the 
youth who opens and shuts doors in the 
Capitol of his country. The gray-haired 
men who do likewise are, without exception, 
very civil gentlemen; but the creature, not 
quite a boy, and surely not a man, who 
prances about various doors in that multi- 
form building is a being whose sirut is 
grievous to be borne. Still he means well. 
The one who, brandishing a card aloft as a 
baton of authority, shouted “Mrs. Oukes 
Ames” to the lurching crowd who meant to 
see the woman who, they supposed, had the 


_ bad taste to come to see her husband’s pub- 


lic discomforture, if they killed herin the 
crush. Thus was Serena Sibyl and I 
pushed in, on to the floor of the House— 
toa very obscure corner of it, rather, to which 
weinstinctively fied. I have no desire to 
siton the floor of that House in any ca- 
pacity whatever. Never was on it before, 
never wish to be again. It isnot a good place 
toseeand it smells dreadfully—at least, the 
spittoons do, and there was one directly 
under my nose. Then Serena Sibyl and I 
were not of the many ensconced in a mem- 
ber’s chair—the many who caused the ban- 
ishment of all the next day. They were 
willing that womankind should stand on the 
outer edge of their legislative temple; but 
as for giving up their seats twice, that was a 
bit of generosity not to be expected a second 
time of the masculine creature, whose pre- 
rogative in the race is to take, not to share 
even achair. We did not test them, Serena 
Sibyl and me. We knew better in the be- 
ginning. We retreated humbly to a corner, 
where, utterly unaggressive and somewhat 
forlorn, we were at last espied by an over- 
topping piece of masculinity, six feet high, 
who mercifully went and brought two chairs 
forus from the outer world. As there was 
nobody behind us but the Father of our 
Country, painted on a panel, whose sight we 
could not obscure when, an overpowering 
desire to see seizing us, we mounted our chairs 
and looked over the surging heads before 
us. 

Thus I can only give you observations from 
& chair; and, as that was in a corner, and 
our looks were only taken by fits and starts, 
they are naturally disjointed, and you must 
not expect much. Oakes Ames made his 
appearance on the floor about half-past ten, 
dressed with scrupulous neatness, shaved, 
and brush ed—apparently dressed for an oc- 
casion, as if conscious that he was to be 
Closely scrutinized. He walked to his desk, 
with a copy of the evidence before the Po- 
land Committee in his hand, and shut and 
locked it up in that receptacle of receipts and 
Memorandum books. A reporter near him 
said ; 

“Well, Mr. Ames, you draw a large 
crowd.” 

“Yes,” was the reply. ‘‘I think, if we 
had this crowd at opera prices, we might 
Taise enoug to pay the increase of salaries 
authorized last night.” 

Another gentleman came up and made 
some reference to the crowd. 

“Oh! yes,’ said Mr. Ames. “ The peo- 
ple all love scandal. The newspapers love 
it, It broke up allthe other committees in 
the House when mine was going on. The 
Crowd all came there, the newspaper men 
all: came there, and the other committees 
had no one to listen to them.” 

About half-past 11 Mr. Brooks entered, 
With ‘slow and feeble steps. He is much 
emaciated, pale to ghastliness, Every few 


weariness that cannot be resisted, but only 
to lift it again to listen and to take some note 
upon paper, with an intellectual keenness 
and quickness which manifests utterly the 
mastery of mind over fainting and failing 
matter. 

Judge Poland, a gentleman with an intel- 
lectual head, sensual face, sallow skin, snow- 
white hair, in blue coat, bright buttons, elab- 
orate shirt-ruffles—the last of the would-be 
Websterians in Congress—opened the sensa- 
tional scene with his written argument in 
support of the resolutions of the Committee. 
An hour was allotted him. At the conclu- 
sion he asked an extension of twenty min- 
utes. When they were gone, he wanted 
more. His voice was monotonous, his de- 
livery heavy, and he had grown very weari- 
some. Somebody spoke of dividing the 
time. “If he keeps on, it will be dividing 
eternity,” impatiently and impertinently ex- 
claimed Ben Butler. 

At the conclusion of Judge Poland’s 
argument Oakes Ames had the floor, and he 
requested the clerk, Mr. McPherson, to read 
his statement. This was a happy stroke for 
Oakes. Mr. McPherson read it for him with 
& point, a pathos, a power which he could 
not possibly have commanded for himself. 
Mr. McPherson has a ringing, sympathetic 
voice, and, if the appeal had been from his 
, own heart, instead of the written address of 
another, he could not possibly have uttered 
every syllable with more effect. The most 
powerful utterance of the day, the one that 
moved the vast assembly as no other did, 
was that of Oakes Ames. He gave the his- 
tory of the Union Pacific Railroad, and 
closed with these words: 

‘“There is but one power that can destroy 
its ability to perform all its obligations to the 
Government; there is but one agency that 
can render it. incapable of paying all its in- 
debtedness to the last dollar—viz., the Con- 
gress of the United States. It alone can so 
cripple, weaken, or destroy the company as 
to make the loan of the Government to it a 
total loss. These, then, are my offenses: 
| that I have risked reputation, fortune, every- 
thing in an enterprise of incalculable benefit 
to the Government, from which the capital 
of the world shrank ; that I have sought to 
strengthen the work, thus rashly undertaken, 
by invoking the charitable judgment of the 
public upon its obstacles and embarrass- 
ments; that I have had friends, some of 
them in official life, with whom I have been 
willing to share advantageous opportunities 
of investment; that I have kept to the truth, 
through good and evil report. Who will say 
that I alone am to be offered up a sacrifice 
to appease a public clamor or expiate the 
sins of others? Not until such an offering 
is made will I believe it possible. But if this 
body shall so order that it can best be puri- 
fied by the choice of a single victim, I shall 
accept its. mandate, appealing with unfalter- 
ing confidence to the impartial verdict of 
history for that vindication which it is pro- 
posed to deny me here.” 

During the reading of this address Oakes 
Ames sat in a front seat, at the left of Speaker 
Blaine, directly before Judge Poland. He 
is in no wise an emotional man. Rather, he 
has had the reputation from the beginning 
of manifesting an apparent indifference, 
shown by no one else involved. But this 
has been only in outward appearance. 
Honest in purpose, though obtuse at times in 
the finest moral perceptions, he has intended 
from the beginning to be honorable and up- 
right. Expulsion to him would be irremedi- 
able disgrace. He seemed deeply conscious 
of it to-day. And those near him saw the 
tears roll down his furrowed cheeks more 
than once at his own story of his efforts and 
struggles in behalf of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, and the infamy which these struggles 
have now entailed upon. him, with his own 
denials, now read by the quick, vibrating 
voice of another. . . . 

Of the quality of intelligence which some 
of the fair seekers after legislative sensa- 
tions carry to the Capitol you may 
judge from the words of a lovely blonde, 
elegantly atlired, apparently about twenty- 
two or three years of age. “Is Mr. Ames a 
member of Congress?”..she inquired lan- 

uidly of her near-standing. neighbor, a 
ped new New England woman, of about 
her own age, stately and beautiful asa palm. 
‘““Oh! yes,” said’ New England, with a 
sudden: glance of astonishment. “ Well, I 
supposed ‘so,” said lovely maiden Washing- 
ton.’ ‘Ie knew Mr. Brooks was” [with the 
air of imparting information]. He is the 
man who had the difficulty with Sumner, 
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THE action of the House upon the report 
of the Credit Mobilier Committee does not 
give entire satisfaction in congressional cir- 
cles, and it is plain from the tone of the 
newspaper press, irrespective of party lines, 
that the country is not quite pleased with 
the final disposition of the subject. If, how- 
ever, any one is inclined to censure the 
House for its refusal to go beyond Messrs, 
Ames and Brooks, he should remember that 
after the House had refused to expel these 
gentlemen, and had substituted for expulsion 
the mildest form of censure of their acts, it 
was no longer possible formally to notice the 
other persons implicated, for it would have 
been a monstrous outrage to place in the 
same category members who held a little 
Credit Mobilier stock a few weeks and 
then parted with it with the man 
who wrote the dreadful letters to McCoinb 
and that other member who literally extorted 
150 shares from the corporation beeause of 
his political position. Better stop short of 
complete justice than to mete out indis- 
criminate and excessive punishment. And, 
after all, it is a question whether this whole 
matter was a subject of punishment. Doubts 
existed as to the right of the House to go 
back five or six years and censure or expel 
members for acts then committed. It was 
rather a matter for investigation and ex- 
posure, and we may be sure that the ex- 
posure has carried with ita terrible punish- 
ment to all connected with the Credit Mo- 
bilier scheme. To sit out the long debate on 
the report, with thousands looking down 
from the galleries on each implicated mem- 
ber as if he were a criminal in the dock, 
must have been a fearful ordeal to any man 
of character or position. It does not, there- 
fore, matter so much if exact justice has 
not been done in the action of the House, for 
the country will remember every member 
connected with the investigation and will 
visit judgment upon him in due time. If he 
is innocent of wrong intent, andis simply un- 
fortunate, the country will find it out and 
forgive him; if he has prevaricated during 
the investigation, in his cowardly endeavor 
to hide his transactions, the people will as- 
certain ‘hat fact and punish him accordingly. 

The Senate Credit Mobilier Committee 
has made a report which is a model of all 
such documents—it is so clear, bold, and 
just. It required much courage to report a 
resolution of expulsion against Mr. Patter- 
son; but the Committee could not dodge the 
issue of veracity between Ames and Patter- 
son, and, finding that the latter was guilty of 
falsehood, they could not withhold the resolu- 
tion of expulsion. This sets the Committee 
right ; and the Senate can act as it likes, or 
even decline to act at all. It is not specially 
important; but it was important that the 
Committee, having been called, should make 
an honest and impartial report. A report 
like this from some of the other committees 
of the Senate would save the body from the 
suspicions which exist to a great extent all 
over the country that it is not disposed to 
take high ground in regard to those of its 
members found guilty of bribery, corruption, 
and fraud. 


Though the House of Represe ntatives was 
lenient with Ames and Brooks, it acted with 
severity against the individuals who de- 
frauded the Union Pacific Road out of 
twenty millions of dollars through the 
Credit Mobilier contrivance. If the Senate 
agrees to what has passed the House, there 
will be a chance of compelling the persons 
who made so much out of the road and 
the Government to refund their ill-gotten 
gains. I must confess, however, that some 
of these persons who are here do not seem 
to feel any great degree of alarm on the sub- 
ject. A court is not Congress, and it will be 
pretty hard to win a verdict against twenty 
millions of dollars. It was decided years 
ago that the New York Central Railroad 
should pay an income tax on its famous 
issue of watered stock; but the Government 
has not yet obtained a single dollar of it. 
Private individuals were compelled ‘to suc- 
cumb to the Internal Revenue Department; 
but this great railroad corporation was not, 
In one particular, however; the Senate and 
House are agreed—thatthe- Union Pacific 
and Central Pacific Roads must begin to pay 
their interest on the first mortgage. bonds 
(which the Government guarantees) to the 


over the roads. This they must begin to do 
at once. Congress is unyielding on this point, 
but they can appeal to the courts for relief. 
This great investigation into Credit Mobilier 
has, therefore, had large results; and not 
alone in the censure and ruin of public men, 
but in danger, if not disaster, to corporations. 

The Louisiana all-night debate in the 
Senate had important results. The Senate 
over and over again refused to say that the 
Kellogg state government should be sus- 
tained. Finally, Mr. Morton contrived to 
get in a tempting amendment, which would 
allow the Kellogg government to stand till a 
new election could be held. This was agreed 
to by the majority, with the distinct idea 
that a new election should immediately 
follow. The bill then failed; but this vote 
(unless the Senate takes further action) will 
be quoted as showing that a majority of the 
Senate approves of the President’s position 
in sustaining the Kellogg government by 
force of arms. Such, however, is not the 
fact. Both branches of Congress really de- 
sire a new election, but it is feared that Con- 
gress does not possess the power under the 
Constitution to order one. 

The House has voted a slight increase of 
the pay of members—from $5,000 to $6,500. 
As this is to cover mileage, postage, and 
stationery hereafter, perhaps it is not a bad 
settlement of the vexed question. 

D. WB: 





HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tae Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. 
of New York desires gentlemen of stand- 
ing and ability to represent the Company 
and its popular features in all parts of the 
country. We can commend the company 
to all who appreciate honest dealing and 
good financial management. Full particu- 
lars furnished from the Home Office, 178 
Broadway, New York. 


Publisher's Department. 


No one person in this whole country will 
ever buy one of the painful metal-spring 
Trusses after he has once seen the new Elas- 
tic Truss, which retains the rupture under 
the hardest exercise and the most sudden 
strain of the body, is worn night and day 
with comfort, and should uot be removed 
during the short time necessary to effect a 
cure. Sent by mail everywhere by the 
Elastic Truss Company, No. 683 Broadway, 
New York City, who- send circulars free on 
application. 











Mr. James I. Fettows, 8t. Jonny, N. B.: 

Sir :-—Having, while at your establishment, 
carefully examined your prescription and 
the method of preparing your Compound 
Syrup, I felt anxious to give it a fair trial in 
my practice. For the last twelve months I 
have done so, and I find that in incipient 
consumption and other diseases of the 
throat and lungs it has done wonders. In 
restoring persons suffering from the effects 
of diphtheria and the cough following 
typhoid fever, prevalent in this region, it is 
the best remedial agent [ have ever used. 
But for persons suffering from exhaustion of 
the powers of the brain and nervous system, 
from which so many young men suffer, I 
know of no better medicine for restoration 
to health than your Compound Syrup. It 
you think this letter of any service, you are 
at liberty to use it as you see fit. I remain, 
yours, etc., Epwin Cuay, M.D. 

Puewass, N. 8., Jan. Mth, 4871. 

Wholesale: — J. F. Henry, New York; 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Boston; Fuller & 
Fuller, Chicago; Collins Bros., St. Louis. 





Wromine SEMINARY— COLLEGE FOR 
Youne Lapis AND CoMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
—tThis institution is one of the largest of 
the kind in the United States. It offers un- 
surpassed facilities in every department of 
study, both to young ladies and gentlemen. 
Address Rev. D. CopELannD, A. M., King- 
ston, Pa. 


ae 
Tue Saratoga Star Spring Company will 
send fifteen gallons water, equivalent to 
three cases, in a half barrel, lined with pure 
banca tin, for $14. Cost of same amount 
water in bottles would be $18 to $24. The 
water will keep for months; half barrels to 
be — in six te 6 = of be 
expense of customer. a keg of th 
sparkling beverage. Metvin Wriart, Su- 
perintendent. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. ~ 











THE ST. LOUIS AND SOUTHEAST- | which has attended it. By the kindness of 


ERN RAILWAY. 


Mr. VERNON, Iuu., Feb. 20th, 1873. 


To an Eastern man traveling through 
this great West nothing is more intensely a 
surprise to him than the network of railways 
which he finds so densely woven in every 
direction. The tendency of most of these, 
both old and new, is ‘‘ St.-Louis-ward,” and 
the capitalists and merchants of that future 
great city have become widely awake to the 
increasing importance of these feeders. For 
the past two years the trade from the South 
has become a lawful prize to St. Louis, and 
the attention of certain far-sighted railway 
projectors was called to the wants of this sec- 
tion of tae country. By local parties several 
companies had been formed within the past 
fifteen years to build roads through Southern 
Illivois; but active operation had only suc- 
ceeded in 2 or 8 insignificant lines, adapted 
but for the accommodation of a few towns. 
An undertaking was, therefore, projected, 
based upon the faith of the ultimate success 
of a line connecting St. Louis with the Ohio 
River direct at both se points of Shawnee- 
town and Evansville. 

About twenty years ago John Brough, 
then president of the Madison and Indian- 
apolis Railroad of Indiana, afterward the 
great War Governor of Ohio, projected and 
had carefully surveyed an air-line from Terre 
Haute to St. Louis; but even the influence 
and energy of such a man failed in tae at- 
tempt to execute the project. Others bad 
tried in later years to revive the work; but 
it was a failure. It fell to the lot of a young 
man, fresh from the army, to enlist his 
energies in this great undertaking, and hew 
well Edward F. Winslow did succeed let the 
far-famed ‘‘ Vandalia Line” attest. After 
Gen. Winslow had constructed the line as 
far east from St. Louis as Greenville, Illinois, 
—50 miles—the president of the Terre 
Haute and Indianapolis and Panhandle, 
and Vice-President Roberts, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Central, under the auspices of their 
respective roads, organized a company under 
the name of McKeen, Smith & Co., and 
bought Gen. Winslow’s. interest, at a large 
advance. He then turned his attention, in 
connection with Gen. James H. Wilson 
(whom all loyal men have long since learned 
to honor as the intimate friend of Gen. 
Grant and the trusted soldier of that great 
leader, and who planned and executed the 
* Wilson raid,” which is now a part of our 
history), to the development of a new enter- 
prise, which, now about a year ago, was 
brought to a complete issue, and the cities of 
St. Louis, Evansville, and Shawneetown 
were joined in the iron tie. The benefits 
which have been derived from this line by 
the sections of Illinois and Indiana which 
it penetrates are simply wonderful. Stretch- 
ing out from East St. Louis, it runs in a 
southeasterly direction through the old 
tewns of Bellville and Mascoutah, on to Ash- 
ley, where it crosses the Illinois Central to 
this city (where Gen. Winslow has located 
the main shops of the line, and of which I 
propose to speak more fully hereafter); 
thence to McLeanboro, 100 miles from St. 
Louis, where one track diverges to Shawnee- 
town, 40 miles, and the other to Evansville, 
6 miies, the two most important towns on 
the Ohio River between Louisville and 
Cairo. The Shawneetown division crosses 
the Cairo and Vincennes Railroad at Eldora- 
do, and the eastern division the Springfield 
and Illinois Southeastern Railroad at 
Enfield, and the Cairo and Vincennes 
again at Carmi. At Evansville and Hen- 
derson Gen. Winslow has completed prepar- 
ations by which cars from St. Louis to 
points south, by a new system of approach, 
are run upon a transfer steamer and the 
narrow-gauge tracks replaced by those of 
five feet gauge, the regular gauge south of 
the Ohio River; thence from Henderson to 
Nashville, 146 miles, connecting at Madison- 
ville with the Kentucky division of the road, 
now in progress, and which will soon be ex- 
tended to the Ohio River opposite Shawnee- 
town, at Natonville with the Elizabethtown 
and Paducah Railroad, at Guthrie with the 
Memphis and ,Louisville, at Edgefield junc- 
tion with the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road, and at Nushville with the series of 
roads to all points South, 

There is 9 great future for this road, and 
I am led to these investigatiens and details 
baving witnessed the wonderful prosperity 








Mr. Leonard B. Salisbury, in charge of the 
motive and-mechanical department, placed 
here by Winslow and Wilson, I am in pos- 
session of the following information : 

Mount Vernon is the capital of Jefferson 
County, the geographical center of Southein 
Illinois (yclept Egypt), and the seat of the 
Supreme Court for the Southern Grand 
Division of Illinois. 

lt owes much of its local importance to the 
enterprise of such of its old residents as 
Gov. Casey, Gov. Henderson, and that 
prince of gentlemen, Samuel K. Casey, 
whose recent death is so sadly and generally 
mourned. He was an early and devoted 
friend to this road and his loss is sincerely 
felt by its managers. 

Mount Vernon has increased in population 
and business fully 100 per cent. since this 
line was opened and has bright prospects. 

The machine shops are first-class in every 
particular and are provided with all the 
modern appliances and machinery necessary 
for such works. There are employed in the 
different departments nearly 200 men, and 
the monthly disbursements create quite a 
plethora in the pockets of the merchants of 
the city. There are 20 engines now on this 
division (all Rogers), 13 first-class coaches, 
and over 600 freight cars. All the passen- 
ger trains are fully equipped with the 
‘Miller platform” and the ‘‘ Westinghouse 
brake.” 

Mr. Salisbury has built thirty-four new 
freight cars during the past year, and is mak- 
ing arrangements fora renewed addition and 
for the enlargement of the works. Besides 
the necessary repairs to the stock and road- 
bed for his division, the principal work for 
the Nashville division is being done here; 
and in the building of the Cairo and Vin- 
cennes Railroad, during the past year, by 
Gen. Winslow, all the iron work—such as 
frogs, switches, tools, etc.—were made here 
for it. 

If I find time to continue my ramble down 
into the South, I will note the state of af- 
fairs of the roads in that section, and see if 
the reports made in the East of their inef- 
ficiency to conduct the traffic is not ill- 
founded. 

I am informed that the cash value of this 
road and its equipment is twice as great as 
its bonded debt, and that its actual earnings 
for the first six months were $565,913 64; 
and I know that the business must largely 
increase in the future, so that its financial 
standing gives it a basis which must render 
it eminently successful as an enterprise. 

M. 
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Tue Reputation of the Improved Wilson 
Sewing Machine is so thoroughly established 
that no word in its commendation is neces: 
sary. The plan adopted by the manufactur- 
ers of this famous machine, of placing their 
prices so low as to come within the reach of 
the poorer classes, certainly entitles them to 
the gratitude of those who are really most 
in need of such an article. Salesroom at 
707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 
cities in the United States. The company 
want agents in country towns. 





DISEASE KILLED AT ITS SOURCE. 


THE blood is flesh, bone, and muscle in 
a liquid form ; and, if impure, the solids of 
the body, into which it is continually chang- 
irg, are sure to be infected in some way or 
other by the poison. The result may be 
scrofulous sores or eruptions, or erysipe- 
las, or boils, or decay of the bones, or 
rheumatism, or glandular swellings, or 
liver complaints, or any one of a hundred 
disorders proceeding from the same cause. 
But, whatever its nature, Scovrt.’s Boop 
AND LivER Syrup may be relied upon as a 
swift and certain remedy. * This powerful 
vegetable medicine is composed of the finest 
blood depurents that botanical research has 
yet developed. It acts directly upon the 
seeds of disease in the circulation, and thus 
extinguishes at their source all maladies, 
whether external or internal, that originate 
in a depraved condition of the stream of 
life. For sale by druggists avd medicine 
dealers everywhere, 





For Coughs, Bronchitis, and Consumpe- 


tion in its early stages nothing equals Dr; 
Pierce's Golden Medical Digcovery, 





CHROMOS. 


WE have to ask the indulgence of our 
thousands of subscribers who are entitled to 
and have been expecting to reccive our 
Chromos. The delay is owing to circum- 
stances which we could not control and has 
annoyed us exceedingly. We hope soon to 
be in receipt of a full supply of these beauti- 
fl pictures, when all orders will be prompt- 
ly filled. 





na 


FIRE IN BOSTON. 


A FIRE was discovered in the Tremont 
Row, No. 8. The Bascock ENGINE was 
notified, and extinguished the flames with- 
out a general alarm, 

Boston Herald, Feb. 19th, 1878. 








SOLOMON CONFUTED. 


SoLomon’s idea that originality was 
‘played out” ‘was erroneous. When. Dr. 
Mort’s CELEBRATED LIVER Pits were in- 
troduced, they proved to be“ a new thing 
under the sun.” Containing no mineral, yet 
acting on the liver as directly as mercury, 
without entailing any of its evil conse- 
quences, they are “a new thing” in anti- 
bilious medication. Gently relieving the 
bowels, and at the same time permanently 
restoring to those organs the ability to re- 
lieve themselves, they are “a new thing” in 
cathartics. Strengthening the stomach and 
improving the appetite, while free from the 
astringent and stimulating properties which 
characterize the ordinary tonics, they are ‘‘a 
new thing” among the vegetable restoratives 
of the day. And assuredly their remarkable 
cures of inveterate constipation, dyspepsia, 
sour stomach, sick headache, gastric fever, 
rheumatic affections, congestion of the liver, 
irregularities of the bowels, and all ailments 
incident to a bilious habit are ‘new things 
under the sun,” both to the medical world 
and the wondering public. For sale by drug- 
gists and medicine dealers every where, 

Eee 


KILL EVERY PLANT, 


Vine, Peach Tree, and Sbrub, by allowing 
Insects, Worms, and Plant Lice to devour 
them, or use CaRBoLic PLANT PROTECTOR, 
and save them from the ravages of these 
‘‘ Parasites.” This remedy is harmless to 
Vegetable Life, but Infallible in its action. 
Prices low. References reliable. Send 
for Circular to Kipper, WETHERELL & 
Co.’s Carbolic and Medicine Warehouse, 
No. 57 John Street, New York. - 
Great chance for agents. 


CRISTADORO’S HAIR DYE is an 
improvement on all others. Warranted to 
change the color of gray or red hair toa 
beautiful black or brown, Easily applied 
and a success every time. 


FLAGG’S INSTANT RELIEF, as the 
name implies, is so faithful a remedy that 
it is warranted (or money refunded) to in- 
stantly relieve all pains, aches, sprains, 
and bowel complaints. 








GETTING RID OF PARASITES. 


Waar a blessing it would be if there were 
any mortal specific that would destroy 
political parasites as quickly as Dr. Rogers’s 
Vegetable Worm Syrup. dispatches the 
parasites that infest the bowels of children. 
If we could only purge the body politic of 
voracious vermin, as that powerful yet 
harmless preparation purges the physical 
body of its squirming abominations, what a 
triumph of Truth and Justice it would be. 
Neither the round worm, the thread worm, 
nor the tape worm can resist the expulsive 
operation of the medicine. They strive to 
‘* stick” in vain. It brings away the matter 
in which they are generated, and thus ex- 
tinguishes the breed. Moreover, it is agree- 
able to the palate and does not nauseate the 
stomach. Children are as anxious to take it 
as judicious parents are to administer it, and 
the medical profession recommend it as the 
best vermifuge extant. For sale by drug- 
gists and medicine dealers every where. 

EE 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


Perry Davis's Paty Kier is really a 
valuable medicament, and, unlike most of the 
patented articles of the day, is used by many 
physicians. It is particularly desirable in 
locations where physicians are not near, and 
in families will often save the necessity of 
sending out at midnight for adoctor. A 





_hottle shovid be kept ip every house,--Baston 
P oy 
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SAFE AT LAST. 





Wir what joy does the convalescent who 
has successfully combatted the symptoms of 
Consumption with Dr. Haut’s Lune Baz. 
8AM recognize the fact that he is safe at last 
The hard cough, the laboring for breath, all 
the signs of danger which affrighted him 
have-passed away; and appetite, strenzth, 
and health arereturning. Such has been the 
experience of thousands who have resorted 
to this Lire-savine MEDICINE, after being 
given up to die. It contains neither opium 
nor antimony, nor any of the convulsing ex. 
pectorants, which prostrate the strength and 
tear the sore and tender lungs to pieces, 
When the sufferer from Bronchitis, Pnen. 
monia, or any other complaint of the Lungs 
or Throat is told by his medical attendant 
that nothing more can be done for him, let 
him reply that “ while there is life there is 
hope,” and try the Balsam. For saley all 
druggists and medicine dealers everywhere, 
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THE Best and Original Tonic of Iron, 
Phosphorus, and Calisaya, known as Caswell, 
Mack & Co.’s Ferro-Phosphorated Elixir of 
Calisaya Bark. The Iron restores color to 
the blood, the Phosphorus renews waste of 
the nerve tissue, and the Calisaya gives a 
natural, healthful tone to the digestive 
organs, thereby curing Dyspepsia in its 


ity, and Depression of Spirits. Manufac. 
tured aly: bp epee Hazarp & Co, 
New Yor ld by all druggists. 





‘A Sxicut Cop,’ Covuaus.—Few are 
aware of the importance of checking a 
cough or “‘slight cold,” which would yield 
toa mild remedy. If neglected, it often at. 
tacks the lungs. “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches" 


give sure and almost immediate relief. 
— 


Foster Bros, of Brooklyn, have in 
connection with their large Carpet busi- 
ness a department for Curtains and Up. 
holstery Goods. Warehouse 257 Fulton 
street. 





Locxwoop & Co., Bankers, 94 Broad. 
way, New York, transact a general bank- 
ing business, including the purchase and 
sale, our commission, of all marketable se- 
curities. Accounts of banks, bankers, and 
others solicited. 





Wuat Every Horseman Wants.—A 
Good, Cheap, and Reliable Liniment. Such 
an article is Dr. Tobias’s Venitian Horse 
Liniment. Pint Bottles at One Dollar. For 
Lameness, Cuts, Galls, Colic, Sprains, etc., 
warranted better than any other. Sold by 
- —— Depot 10 Park Place, New 

ork. 


i 

HOUsEKEEPERS, Electro-Silicon is guaran: 
teed to be the best article known for clean- 
ing and polishing gold, silver, plated ware, 
etc. Try it. Sold by druggists, house-fur- 
nishing stores, and jewelers. Corrrn, REb- 
tneTon & Co., No. 9 Gold street. 


TO BOOK CANVASSERS. 


A NEW way of running a book. Can 
sell thousands. Address Murray Hr Pus- 
LISHING Co., 129 East 28th st., N. Y. City. 


See the New Prize Sunday-school Books. 
Warren, Broughton & Wyman, N. Y. 


“Apvice.—Send for Free Price-lista 
Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 


Buy the Iron Clad Milk Pail. 


Try Dome Lead Stove Polish. 

















Daily Evening Traveller. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 8, (872. 








Tae Mrtur Prano.—Some ten years ago Mr. Henry F. 
Miller established himself in business in this city asa 
piano-forte maker, having had experience in some of the 
then best manufactories in the country. Since that time, 
with care and attention, the firm has risen to the highest 
standing in a business point of view, as the rating in com- 
mercial circles will establish, and has established a wide 
and enviable reputation for the instruments it places be- 
fore the public. Of the Miller piano we can only echo the 
sentiments of thousands, both of the press and in private 
life. The character of the instrument which Mr. Miller 
produces from his manufactories is of the hiehest, and in 
this opinion not only amateurs but artiss join. Many of 
our resident professionals use them entirely in their 
rooms,and give instruction from them: and their con- 
) stant use at the New England Conservatory, at concerts, 
and in the parlor has proved their adaptability to all oc- 
casions. Their durability is remarkable. Where other 
pianos need frequent tuning, the “ Miller’ retains its 
pitch and power through tryinz atmosphere and climate, 
Added to this, the:r ease of action, their peculiar reso- 
nance, and withal their elegant finish, and one can de- 
sire nothing more in an instrument, whether for public oF 
private use. Mr, Miller hashad the honor of obtaining 
high testimonials from exhibitions in many of the states, 
where his pianos have been placed in competition with the 
very best instruments in the market, One important adr 
vantage in connection with the instrument is its eminent 
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pess aod complete subservience to the will of the perform. 
@, it in accord with the efforts of the singer. The 
firm is established at No. 344 Washington street, where 

examination will prove all that has been asserted 
of theplano. Hexry F. Mirire, Warerooms 814 Wash- 
ingten Street, corner of Hayward Place, Boston. 


" * BUSINESS KOTICES. 
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THE CENTAUR LINIMENT 


bes cured, does cure, and will cure more cases 
of Rheomatism, stiff joints, swellings, and 
Jameness upon man and beast in one day than 
all other articles have in a hundred years. One 
says: “Ihave not held a pen in seven months. 
NowIam all right.” Another that ‘‘ the Cen- 
taur Liniment cured a frightful burn without a 
scar.” Another: ‘It restored to use a hopeless- 
ly lame horse, worth four hundred dollars,” 
ete. Try itonce. It is a wonderful thing. 





~ Children ery for Pitcher’s Castoria, 
a substitute for Castor Oil It assimilates 
the food, cures Wind Colic, and causes 
natural sleep. It does not contain morphine, 
is pleasant to take, never gripes, and never 
fai The best physic known. 


DON’T FURNISH 


your Sunday-school or Lecture Room until you have seen 


THE TAYLOR PATENT CHAIR. 


rs are so shaped and San ed am A for Sunday- 
rought into a semi 


f 
OR PATENT CHAIR CO. 
111 and 113 William st., New York. 


Epilepsy or Fits. 


A yee CURE for this distressing concigint is now 
made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo p on Foreign 
and Native Herbal Preparations, publis by Dr. O. 

uLPS Brown. The prescripticn was discovered by him 

such a providential manner that he cannot conscien- 
refuse to make it known, as it has 








—, The ingredients may be obtained from any 
ist. A het sent free to all applicants by mail. Ad- 





Geert, ° ELPS BROWN, 2? Grand Street, Jersey 
ROCHESTER 1830. 
COMMERCIAL 

NURSERIES. 


|The New Circular of Prices per Doz., 
re 1m, now ready, enumerating many 
and BEAU/IFUL TREES an ANTS, 
eae for it and save all commissions, 
Address, W.S. LITTLE, Rocuzstsr, N. Y. 


CUMULATIVE EXERCISE. 


we best protection equine 4 disease. The surest mode 
of ing health. Send address and ten-cent stamp for 
Its Theory and Practice” to 


THE HEALTH-LIFT COMPANY, 
{78 Broadway, New York. 


DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 


Painful affections of the bladder and urinary orga 
accompanied by wavetly deposits, irritation of tao be Sect 
of the bladder, with diffi 4 p J< oe | the urine, in 

. in seminal we conditions of 
OLAS HYDE ae {COMPOUND 
will be found a mont oten dy. 

Liberty street, vy Y. For 











THE INDEPENDENT. 
NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BROOKLYN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1872. 


0: 


CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, President. 
WILLIAM M. COLE, 








Secretary. 












—_—_o0——— 
NET ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1871 - - - - - - : - $1,611,866 68 
RECEIPTS. 
Rr ROTI Sons ae eee NEE oe ee a oh aes $615,862 48 
“ Interest and Premimm on Gold...........cccceecceeccecees 105,019 01 
SO. Cute OUP OBORINIOR oc. Ss cp case cosas codenqaaencadc send = 00 
“ Reinsurance...... aAeuING. watisns, es ea te eee 5,000 00 730,326 49 
$2,341,608 12 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
To Policyholders-—Claims DY. DIORG so windncn weccossggscccces $129,697 00 
* Surrender Values and Purchased Policies.. 98,386 95 
= ser ~ 64 Matured Endowments..............+ sees. 10,000 00 
Fe SAPD oo niccccnasccccascccane Renee RD Pr Pop ms BO 86,610 37 
ct MN EMM MUI ac cc ci as reap cthemananaaene essen 10,777 OL 
\© Brent and Loe, . 2. ccc cctescecsccctsccccs be dcecadaacensae 3,591 28 
 Reinsurance.........cececeseccecs Oe re Oe. 7,497 16 
60" WNUIUONG oc ocescccccccesncuass Lhcaccccakaccecetet vcaetees 4,127 93 
** Purchase of Agents’ Annuities... .........cccecececcecees 26,702 43 
“ Difference in Exchanging Sccurities...... ee dokians sekaente 625 00 
$378,015 13 
EXPENSES. 
Commissions on New Policies........ Af «$18,444 41 
ewal Policies. . - 24,406 46 
Medical WO va ii scwbetcd cis --» 7,198 39 
Salaries of all ee Ph ys EET ECR EEPT PTT OPE 25,913 45 
For all other Expenses, inclusive of Rents, Printing, Advertis- 
ing, Postage, of all - Agencies, Loeal, General, Special, } 63,811 06 
and Traveling, etc., etc........ ce cecece cece cseccececcces 
Total al Expenses.......... bedebdapeserilae PE ae el $139,768 76 
517,788 89 
NET ASSETS,* De. 31st,1872, - + - + + «+ + = $1,828,909 23 
Anterest accrned but not due..........cscecececsescceecceeeces $41,205 95 


Deferred Semi-annual and Quarterly Tnstaliments of Premiums, 
. 26, less highest possible margin for caleeuon, | 56,155 26 


97,361 21 


TOTAL ASSETS,+ Dee. 3ist, 1872, - - = ~ $1,921,270 44 
* Increase m NET ASSETS, $212,542 60, 

t The reader will particularly note that this amount of Assets does not contain one dollar of “ unpaid premiums” 

or ** premiums in course of transmission"—items which, to the extent of hundreds of thousands of dollars, almost 

y terize the st ts and reports of Life Insurance Companies. 











mer COLD WINDS OF MARCH 
dry the Hair and make it brittle. Carvatter’s Lire 
rae Harr supplies the needed nutriment to keep the hair 
} and healthy, restores Gray Harr, stops its falling, 
es it grow Cs the bald head of age, as well as upon 
the head of of youth 








INSURANCE. 


GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 





Life Insurance Co. 


251 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


__ Assets over $3,000,000. 





HOME 


Life Insurance Co., 


254 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN LIFE 
In Account with its Policy-holders. 


DECEMBER Sist, 1872. 


ASSETS.* 


Loans on Bond and Mortgage (se- 
cured mostly by city property, val- 
ued at more than double the 


BALANCE SHEET. 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, being the present Cash 
value of all the liabilities of the 
Company, computed according 











to the New York standard of amount of loans)................ $927,884 67 
solvency at 434 per eent. in- Cali Loans (secured by United 
COREE 0s fi Ses ccwsietsdedecys $1,680,736 00 Bens Stocks)... asieeaah spioaces 200 00 
Losses reported but not yet due... 17,500 90 Ce — oy Fire, enh Bank of 
1 other liabilities............... North America Stocks........... 4,000 00 
eee Te 1,500 09 | ynited States Bonds (market value). 199,595 00 
Surplus as to Pe!’ ey-holders.....6221,534 44 | State Stocks (market value)........ 51,300 00 
Premiums, deferred, $60,953 26, 
remiums, deferred, 
Lak marginal expense "of eol- 56,155 26 
Cash in rrast Gorn mpany and Bank... 119,417 40 
Cash on hand (in office)............ 5,359 97 


Premium Loans chede to Policy- 
. ‘holders on pice yo in force (the 
i ‘amount on each being v ee 
' ‘less than the reserve requ 
3 same, and constituting a full und 
‘acknowledged lien on the ape 486,528 60 
Interest accrued but not due... 41,205 
‘Cash Temporary Loans to Polie cy 
‘holders (the roneme being held 














© pe by the Compan Collateral).. 6,576 78 

r Ledger Balances (on a cesouni 
-and secured by bonds)............ 18,086 81 
$1,921,270 44 __ $1,921,270 44 44 








A dividend will be paid, available on the annual’ settlement of premiums due afler March 1st, 
1873, fo each as Poliey, in the projiortion which such Policy contributed to the amount 
le surplus. 


* Note particularly that these Assets only comprise uch items as are of tangible and available value. There are 
no “unpaid premiums,” or “ premiums in course of coll¢ction,” or “commuted commissions,” or items of ‘furniture, 
stationery, etc,,” such as toa greater or less extent Said place in the Annual Statements of ALL Life Companies 





The Travelers 





TRAVELERS 


INSURANGE 
COMPANY 


F HARTFORD, CONN. 


is the only 
fang in America writing 

early or monthly policies of 
Soumaee against general ac- 
cidents. 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE €0. 
The ‘Travelers has 


written 
upward of 270,000 general 
puysnig policies, of which 

2,418 were written last 
hae 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE co. 


The Travelers insures men of 
all trades, occupations, and 
professions, between the ages 
of 18 and 65, at a yearly cost 
of $5 to $10 per $1,000, for 
risks not specially hazardous. 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO. 


In these days of accidents, every 
business man, working man, 
professional man, or any other 
man should have an accident 

licy. It can be procured 
at little trouble and small 
cost. Apply to any Agent, 
or write to the Company, at 
Hartford. 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO. 


The Travelers also grants all 
forms of full Life and En- 
dowment Insurance, and 
offers peculiar inducements 
in.its sensible all-cash plan, 
its definite, straightforward 
contract, its ample security, 
its low premiums, and its 
good management. 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE co. 


The Travelers has paid over 
Two Millions cash in direct 
benefits to policyholders, for 
death or injury, disbursing 
among 16,710 claimants a sum 


averaging SEVEN HUNDRED AND 
FIETY. DOLLARS A DAY for every 


working day since the Com- 
pany began bu business. 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE co. 
The Travelers has Cash Assets 
of $2,259,945.48, affording a 
net surplus, as to policy hold- 


ers, over and above reinsur. 
ance reserve and all liabil- 


ities, of $105,317 1.58. 


J. G BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
CHAS. E. WILSON, Ass’t Sec’y. 
GEO. B. LESTER, Actuary. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 





except the Brooklyn Life. 
7 


207 Broadway. New York, 











Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 

Tne business of the week has been fairly 
active, and the city is full of buyers from the 
West; but there has been some delay in pur- 
chasing, owing to the continuance of severe 
weather and the difficulty of transportation. 
But the first spring month has opened 
favorably, and there will not probably be 
any further trouble from the weather. The 
purchases from first hands have been 
mostly confined to staple cottons, and the 
trade has been limited to the actual 
necessities of the buyers. The present 
week will witness a degree, of ac- 
tivity. Prices of plain domestic “cottons 
have been steadily maintained and an 
advance in some descriptions of goods has 
been established. The extreme scarcity of 
money, and the uncertainty of what action 
might be taken by Congress in relation to 
the currency have had an unfavorable effect 
upon business generally. But Congrtss has 
done nothing to disturb the financial condi- 
tion of the country beyond a tacit approval of 
the right claimed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to reissue $44,000,000 of the re- 
tired greenbacks; and, if there were: good 
reasons for believing that the Secretary 
would avail himself of the privilege, it would 
give a great impulse to trade. It is only in an 
urgent condition of affairs, however, that 
the Administration would be likely to issue 
any of the retired" currency ; but it may be 
encouraging to know that the Government 
night do it if any contingency should re- 
quire it. The New York banks either can- 
not or wil] not extend to their customers all 
the aid they require, and some of the largest 
and staunchest houses inthe city have:had 
to pay at the rate of 14 per cent. a month 
tor discount. 

Unbleached shirtings and sheetings con- 
tinue in good demand and prices are solidly 
maintained. There is a rather small supply 
in first hands of standard sheetings, and 
orders are only taken for future delivery at 
rates then ruling. The finer goods suituble 
tor bleaching are held at very firm prices. 

Bleached shirtings and sheetings are in 
active demand at quotations, and in some 
instances prices have been put up half a cent 
to one cent ayard. The sales have been 
liberal at the advance. 

Printing cloths in the gray are compara- 
‘tively inactive. It is said that considerable 
quantities deliverable on contract have been 
rejected on account of imperfections, and 
hence they are difficult of sale for other pur- 
poses. 64 square, extra quality, for imme- 
diate delivery, are selling at 74 cents. 

Prints are still in active demand, and the 
sales of the new spring styles have been 
large during the week. The agents make 
very handsome displays of attractive styles, 
which command steady prices. 

Cotton duck is in better demand, with 
considerably increased sales from first hands. 
Prices are without essential change, but the 
various makes areé firmly held, 

Cotton drills are firmin price, with an in- 
creasing demand and considerable sales tor 
the season. 

Osnaburgs are in good demand, and the 
quotations are well maintained; but the sales 
have not been large, in consequence of the 
limited supply in first hands. 

Ginghams are selling more freely, and the 
stock in first hands has been seasibly dimin- 
ished, but prices remain steady. 

Printed Jawns and percales are in fair de- 
mand; but the season is still early for these 
goods, Prices are steady. Organdies and 
cretonnes are selling more freely, but the 
season is against them. 

Corset jeans are in full supply, and the 
demand is not sufficient to sensibly lessen 
the stock in first hands; consequently prices 
are less firm, but without essential change. 

Cambrics are in steady demand for all. the 
leading makes and prices “are firmly main- 
tained. 

Rolled jaconets are in fair demand for the 
colors most needed at this time; but there is 
a rather large stock in first hands, and the 
sales are hardly equal to the expectations of 
the hoiders. Prices are without essential 
change. 

Silesias are selling as well as usual at this 
season of the year, but mostly to the cloth- 
ucrs. 

Apron checks are in good demand and 
‘prices of the popular makes are well main- 
dained. 

Worsted dress goods of the various makes 
are in good demand, and the new styles are 
pido found to be acceptable. The sales 
are larger and prices are well maintained, 
though they are low compared with other 
domestic fabrics. . 

Cloths and overcoatings are selling bus 
moderately, even for the favorite makes, and 
woolen fabrics generally lack activity. Prices 


are steady and without noes 
Fancy cassimeres are erately active, 


but the sales are in small lots and mostly for . 


the better qualities. Medium and low grades 
are dull and slow of sale. 

Satinets are in somewhat :better demand, 
bet the sales are not large and prices are 
only steady. 

annels are in steady demand for the 
-best makes; but the sales are in small lots 
an am ene Prices steady. +z 
re’ y goods are*’more active, but 
there is less demand than the importers had 











anticipated.. The sales are mostly of staple 
goods ‘and prices are a shade, lower. 

the lighter descriptions of goods, adapted to 
early spring trade, there is an improved de- 
mand. Worsted dress goods are selling more 
freely ; but in colored silks, ribbons, and 
mnillinery articles prices are something lower. 
The auction rooms are well supplied and 
well attended. The importations of the 
week are less than during the corresponding 
week last year. 


Weekly Blarket Review. 


Reported Expressty sor “ Tae INDEPENDENT,” 








. By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
173 and 17% Chambers, 294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—There is a good demand for in- 
voices of Brazils; with a fair distributive trade. 
The late importations per steamef? cost so high 
that importers cannot realize on the present 
market except at aloss. They are not pressed 
on the market, however, as higher prices are 
anticipated. East and West India Coffees are 
in brisk demand, with a tendency toward higher 
| ae The stock of Maracaibos is nearly ex- 

usted, but several vessels with cargoes of these 
goods are overdue. Old Government Javas of 
good quality are no higher than prime Rios, and 
a disposition is shown to concentrate stocks, 
with a view of advancing prices. 

FISH AND SALT.—Shore and Bay Mackerel 
are in active demand, but the limited supply 
restricts business. Nova Scotia are very firm, 
in consequence of an advance at Halifax. Dry 
Cod in good demand, with large sales from 
wharf and to arrive. Barrel Herring in small 
stock. Box Herring firm and in fair request. 
Dutch quiet and firm. The small supply of 
Liverpool Fine Salt restricts business. Prices 
are firm and the demand good. Bulk is in am- 
ple supply, but firm and active. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—The advance in Layer 
Raisius in Malaga has produced a hardening 
tendency here; and, although the transactions 
are light, the market is firm. Valencias are 
easier. A large movement has taken place in 
Currants and values have been advanced. Tur- 
key Prunes are in active demand. Citron a 
trifle higher and firm. Sardines firm, with a 
light trade. Nuts steady and rather in sellers’ 
favor. Green Fruits in fair request. 

MOLASSES.—New Orleans is steady without 
activity. There have been no further arrivals, 
and none are looked for. The stock is slightly 
diminished, and holders are firm for all good 
parcels. Foreign is in sellers’ favor, the small 
stock and increased demand insuring full prices, 
The first cargo New Crop Porto Rico has just 
been landed. The quality ranges from fair to 
choice, and commands 60 to 65 cents per gallon, 
the latter price being readily obtained for the 
best lots. 

RICE.—There is a good demand for Carolina 
at full prices, with a diminished stock and in- 
creased consumption. Rangoon isin fair sup- 
ply and steady. Patna scarce and commands 
very full prices. Receipts for the week, 272 
tierces Domestic. 


SPICES.—The market is quiet, with a fair 
jobbing demand at ful! values.on all kinds. The 
recent advance in African Red Peppers is well 
maintained. At the close the market became 
excited on Pepper, and large transactions took 
place at a decided advance, based on advices of 
complications between the Dutch Government 
and a portion of the Island of Sumatra. 

SUGARS.—Refined are in increased demand 
and supply, the,market alternating from quiet te 
fairly active. Values have not essentially changed, 
but favor buyers. Hards are easier, the supply 
being better. Sellers do not press goods, and 
buyers await increased facilities for moving 

oods before operating to any great extent. 

alues are thought to be about as low as ‘may 
be expected, the refining interest anticipating 
higher rates on the opening of navigation or 
sooner. Raws continue steady and active for 
Centrifugals, but Muscovados go slow and at 
easier rates; the quality is toodamp to admit of 
storing and refiners are not free buyers at 
—~ ruling values. Estimated stock, 3d. 

st., 14,316 hhds., 24,124 boxes, 85,219 bags, 
3,112 bhds.. Melado—being in pounds ‘nearly 
equivalent to same quantity last year at same 
date. The new crop does not come forward quite 
as fast as was expected, and the demand about 
absorbs the current arrivals. 


SYRUPS.—The market is quite active at very 
full prices. The stock is very light, production 
small, and demand good. Fine grades are scarce 
and mediums not plenty. But very little Sugar 
House is offered, but the market is firm at hard- 
ening rates. Several days must elapse before 
production will be resumed, and neighboring 
cities have sold in advance of their produc- 
tion. 


TEAS.—There is a fair? inquiry for invoices 
and lines, while the retail e are buying 
freely, as the consumption increases with the 
prevailing low prices. Greens arein good de- 
mand for choice qualities, lower grades selling 
less freely. Japans.—A good ussortment is 
offering at full prices, as compared with other 
varieties. Oolongs.—The lower grades still re- 
main in excessive stock and are selling at 
nominal figures, while qualities ranging from 
good to fine are not pressing on the market 
and are bringing better prices. Souchongs are 
quiet. Retail dealers who buy their goods 
well are enabled to realize large profits, at the 
expense of importers, while giving their cus- 
tomers full value. 


Tue severity of the weather early in the 
week, followed by another heavy snowstorm 
has someznat restricted Salone, ponveree te) 
merchandise, especiall eavy goods, ng 
slow and uncertain. The stringency of the 
money. market has also tended to restrict trade. 
The past winter has been very unfavorable for 

the elements blocking up the channels of 

for the past two months. ‘The approach 

of spring weather creates an anticipation of a 

more active and steadier trade, stocks in the 

interior having been ae reduced and 

orders coming in quite wit with an increased 
3 





boner, wip buyers. _ a few “Te — 
expec @ more active condition 
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GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS, Etc.—The Flour market 
has been variable throughout the week, ranging 
from excessive dullness to moderate activity at 
very irregular prices—some holders exhibiting 
an apparent firmness, others disposed to press 
sales. The present stock is estimated at about 
170,000 barrels, which is a very light supply. 
The receipts .are light: and exp demand 
ble European advices, 
with a small local request. . An increased de- 
mand for shipping was visible at the close, and 
the market was somewhat steadier; but, on the 
whole, the market is weak, tame, and irregular, 
millers buying cantiously. and shippers. being 
‘wary in their purchases, Trade brands, though 
dull, are relatively higher than shipping grades. 
Shipments to the West Indies and coastwise 
have been about equal to the city mills pro- 
duction ; and, although receipts are unusuall 
light, they are equal to the demand. Hig 
grades are quiet. Southern depressed and in 
buyers’ favor. Not much doing in California. 
Minnesota Spring in fair request from bakers. 
The small stock: is all that preveuts a farther 
depression. Receipts for the week, 33,186 
barrels. Sales for export, 8,340 barrels; for 
consumption, 18,624 barrels. Rye Flour is 
dull but steady. Corn Meal favors buyers and 
Bag Meal is steady. Oat Meal in fair request at 
full prices. Buckwheat Flour dull, depressed, 
and lower. . The stock of Wheat has decreased 
here, but increased at Western and Northern 
shipping points. Holders are loth to concede; 
but, with continued dull and depressed Euro- 
pean markets and increasing supplies at the 
shipping points, with a pressure to sell for ready 
money, the market is very weak, and with 
lower Flour millers are disposed to hold off for 
further concessions. The receipts by rail are 
equivalent to the demand, and the apprehension 
of increased supplies prevents any speculative 
tendency. Winter growths are steady, in con- 
sequence of scarcity. Receipts 87,610 bushels. 
Exports 59,520 bush Corn is in moderate 
demand, with diminished receipts, and light ex- 
ports. Values slightly irregular and averaging 


lower. Receipts 91,060 bushels. Exports 193,- 
460 bushels. Oats in good request at a de- 
cline. Receipts small and stock 50 per 


cent. less than at same time last year. 
Arrivals 190,700 bushels. Rye is dull, nominal, 
and held above export limits. Barley and Bar- 
ley Malt quiet, holders and buyers entertaining 
different views as to values. 


COTTON.—For future delivery the market 
has ruled lower, with liberal transactions, clos- 
ing firm. For ‘spot?’ Cotton a steady demand 
prevails at the reduced values. Southern ad- 
vices indicate ease and dullness generally at the 
various shipping ports. 

HIDES AND LEATHER.—Foreign Hides are 
in light demand, but Domestic are in ‘active 
request and prices very firm. For Leather the 
marketis firm, with a good export demand and 
light local request. 

LIVE STOCK.—The supply of Beeves is 
liberal and the market easy. Butchers are well 
supplied, and look for decreased sales during 
the season of Lent. Lighter receipts are ex- 
pected for the ensuing week ; but an advance is 
not looked for, as it will take several days to 
work off the present abundant supply. We 
quote for the week 7 to 9 cents per pound for 
coarse Oxen afd Cows; 944 to 1444 cents for 
Ordinary to Extra Native Steers (closing at 
1314 cents for the best). Live Bullocks 3}4 to 
4 cents. Milch Cows of late have not been of 
quality that command attention, and the sales 
are mainly at $35 to $60 per head, with a few as 
high as $70 to $80. Veal Calves are in small 
supply and. full prices rule. Grassers $15 per 
head, and Milk-fed 12 cents per pound for best 
quality. Very Common Grassers $8 per head, 
and Milk-fed 8 cents per pound. Hog- 
dressed Veal, 14t0 16 cents per pound. Sheep 
are in abundant supply. The quality is excep- 
tionably good; but, with an inactive market, 
lower prices are the rule, ranging from 5} to 
844 cents for Poor to Extra. Swine are firmer, 
the market opening at 5 to 58{-cents and held 
firmly at the close at 5% cents. Friday and 
Saturday the market was very dull and much 
stock carried over, as forced sales would have 
resulted in a further decline of 1% or 44 cent on 
Beeves. 


METALS.—American Pig Iron is in fair re- 
quest. Scotch is dull, and liberal arrivals have 
caused an easier market, with a slight shading 
on some lots. The sales by importers are prin- 
cipally in small parcels to consumers. New En- 
glish and American Rails are inactive. Scrap is 
steady, with a limited inquiry. Refined Bar in 
moderate demand and steady. Steel is firm, 
with a small supply of English. Scarcely any- 
thing is doing in Ingot Copper. Previous values 
are maintained with no pressure to sell. Manu- 
factured without change. Pig Lead is firm with 
a light business. Bar unchanged. Pig Tin is 
irregular, without any general decline. Banca 
and English nominal. Plates are steady, with- 
out activity or strength. Iron Wire is in fair 
request and steady. Zinc firm. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The market for Build- 
ing Materials is as last reported, with few trans- 
actions. Domestic Coal is easier. Foreign is 
in less active request, but firm. Candles are 
steady. Cooperage Stock in good demand. 
Drugs and Dyes generally are in slightly better 
demand. English Chemicals are quite firm. 
ae continue in heavy stock and very 
little demand, but held firmly. Gunny Bags 
and Cloth steady. Hops quiet and firm. Hay 
is in good py oe for shipping and firm. The 
receipts of Straw are small, stock light, and 
demand active at previous values. Hemp and 
Jute are dull. The stock of Foreign accumu- 
lates, bat fine grades Domestic are in light 
supply. The market is firm but inactive. 
India Rubber is firm. Indigo in small request. 
Paper and Paper Stock in fair demand. Clover 
Seed has declined and the market is weak. 
Timothy quiet. Flax firm. Calcutta Linseed 
inanimate. Goat and Deer Skins steady, with 
‘allow 


— request. Seed Leaf quiet. Freights firm. 


OILS, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—The market 
for Crude Sperm Oil is firm. Whale quiet. 
Linseed inactive. Menhaden has a further 
ward tendency. . Cocoanut 
large supply and dull. ‘Palm scarce and firm. 


Olive weak. Crude Cotton Seed dull. Refined 
inactive, 


Prime Winter Lard steady. Petro- 





leum is in less request, the scarcit 
and high freights interfering wit: test oumee 
trade and creating a du tone to the 
Crude continues very dull and Refined inactive 
Naptha is wholly nominal. The primary ~ 
kets are quiet. Spirits Turpentine is Gan 
variable. Rosins in fair demand. Tar jp = 
erate request. Pitch dull. _ — 
PROVISIONS.—The market for P. 
Hog Products continues active with Pate 
export demand. The stock is small and the ad. 
vantage is decidedly in sellers’ fayor 
have been quite liberal and prices well 
tained throughout the week, notwithstandj 
two days of very unfavorable weather, The 
export of Bacon continues large. Cu Meats 
advance with the upward movement in 
Hogs. Beef in moderate request for shipment 
and local use. Lard opened fi but 
market closed with less activity at about steady 
psa oe oe po at 6 to 7% cts, 
‘or » 0% cts. for Weste: 
at a full half cent advancé on all. “> ft eae 
WOOL.—Receipts for the week, 
Foreign and 1,391 bales Domestic. rhe tales 
continues decidedly inactive. Dealers are 
desirous of quitting stock than buyers of oper. 
ating at what they consider high prices, e 
market closed very heavy, with an unsettled 
and unsatisfactory feeling. The stock on hand 
is fully ample for the demand, which ig re- 
stricted to immediate wants. The advices from 
Europe are unfavorable and Boston and Phi). 
a markets exhibit weakness an irrey. 


A Table af tations will b 
Quo: pe, sat be Tound in another 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO. 
DUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The demand has been mod 
— less than the previous week ; but the” = 
scarcetad fini tobatatic acl t ate 
m, some exceptionable s 
tubs having sold as high as Pe cents per peund eae 
ades are dull and adian sells slowly, Low-grade 
es is scarce and steady, The qualit ost 
the Roll Butter arriving is inferior. Receipts for the 
a. 13,204 packages. Exports, 54317 pounds, We 
Orange County Pails 
— Pails, Melected. wee fae : 











Western Firki: 
Roll Batter. rs “ei — = 
Grease Butter...... abenenas 


more available. 
411,890 pounds. 

State Factory, Fancy X.... 
State Factory, Fair & Prim: 


eee eeeeeseseres 


MUN 64454 ane cc tcncoos tee 





Canada, in bbls., d 

a>. fair to extras aon 
ate, Penn., and Jersey, 

Southern, — - 





suotatlogs, there Dolan no posive values fo the job 
» there being no positive values to the 
ted kinds. We quote: fog 








0, OB... esecece Oeeeees 


BEESWAX.—The supply issmall, with a fair demand 
at 34 to 35 cts. per pound for Yellow. 

BROOM CORN continues in fair demand at 74 cents 
per pound for New Hurl, 5 to 6 cts. for Fine Green, 4 to 6 
cts, for New Mixed, and3 to 4 cts, for Old Mixed. Re- 
ceipts, 107 bales. 

ASHES,—The market is quiet and nominal for both 
Pots and Pearls. Pots, $8.50. Pearls, $10. Stock in In- 
spection Warehouse, 390 bbis. Pots and 49 bbls, Pearls. 
Receipts, 137 casks. 


BEANS.—Receipts, 4.812 bush. Exports, 745 bush. The 
supply of Marrowfats and Mediums is fully equal to the 
demand, Pea Beans steady. White Kidney in light re- 
quest, Red dull, The market closed shigutly in buyers’ 
favor, We quote: 












e 

Marrowfats, prime, per bushel,..............+ $2 700829 
“el fair to good, per bushel H@ 2.65 
Mediums, b: ° 50@ 280 
Red Kidney, ¢ sevssecccccees 8 0G 36 
Kidney, Pa ccecccreesecce 3 108 2H 
PEAS.—Southern Black Eye in moderate demand. 
Green easier. Canada dull and nearly nominal, Re 

ceipts,305 bush. Exports 885 bush. We quote: 
Southern Black Eye, per two-bushel bag......¢3 00@#3 05 
Green, ordinary t> prime, per bushel.,.,...... 1 73@ 20 
Canada, free, in barrels............ iti «oe 130B 18 
“in bulk, in bond......... diljasniadeniaee 10@ 18 
POTATONS are in fair demand at steady prices. We 

quote: 

Peachblows, per barrel, in bulk..s.........06. 48 00@ 3% 
ON ee <2 5@ 3 00 
Ordinary, * a - 150@ 187 
Sweet Potatoes, per Db1.........-scs0eseeeeeeeee 8 5@ 3% 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT S.—The market generally is 


dull. The sale of Peaches is ur 
Cherries in fair request. Blaekberries x an 


3 
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= apy Plums easy and lower. Rasp! es qi 
Apples, State and Western, per Ib......... 4@9 
see ths re 6 @8 
- wer uarters, “ 4 @5 
Peaches, Georgia and N. C., Peeled, per, Ib....1 ifs 
“ 44@ 5% 
“ 84@ 4% 
Blackbe: 1 @8 
Cherries, “100 @8 
ums, old @lbs 
Raspberries, 31 @33 
GREEN FRUITS.—The Apple rade continues light. 
Cranberries quiet. Peanuts duli. Pecans firm. We 
quote: 
Apples, Western, Mixed and Choice, $2 0@S3 S 
~ Grdinary. per bbl dine weqabdugani eee 2 00@ 2 F 
Cranberries, per < Be cogs. < 3 8 BO 
Peanuts, per bushel....... iti ch : se } H} 
ickory d 
Pecan Nuts, per Ib............ mcg Secaseoeees OHO OF 
GREEN VEGETABLES.—We quote: F 7 
Cabbage,per 100.............- sieaneseeees #11 ais 
Turnips, Ri +++ 1 50@ 2 
Onions, White, per bb H ae : % 
e . P 
Spanish Sat § ig 4 4 
ts 3 ia 
oueen ~ {ee ae 
CTY, DET GOK. «creseassevecceeceseccqenceses 1 , 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, 


Ix another column will be found the 
twentieth annual statement of the Knicker- 
bocker Life Insurance Company, which 
presents a handsome array of figures, show- 
ing the vigorous management of this excel- 
lent corporation. The surplus, as regards 
policyholders, is over one million dollars, 
and this fact of itself is aJl that need be said 
for the company. 

We regard the Knickerbocker, under its 
present able management, as a sterling cor- 
poration, and one that commends itself to 
the eonfidence of the community. Mr. 
Stanton, its president, isa thoroughly trained 
business man, an old and highly-respected 
merchant of New York, and means to keep 
this institution in the very front rank of 
similar corporations. 

The Knickerbocker has completely re- 
organized its business, has adopted the cash 
plan of insurance, has introduced several 
new, strong business men and capitalists 
into its board of management, and, hence, 
it well deserves all the patronage it is now 


receiving. 
a 


BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Tas sterling company, hailing from the 
good ‘‘City of Churches,” presents its 
annual statement this week to our readers. 
Our overcrowded columns and the lateness 
of the moment it was received prevents ‘our 
saying more than that we believe this cor- 
poration to be one of the very best of its 
class, one of the most discreetly managed, 
and one which is rapidly growing in popu- 
larity and public confidence. ‘Officered as 
it is now and has been, it will, of course, 
continue to prosper. 


MONEY MARKET. 


THe week has been full of important 
financial events, not tbe smallest of them 
being the termination of the Forty-second 
Congress. This is of special importance 
not because it in itself had anything to do 
with finances, but for the reason that it 
removes from men’s minds the fear, which 
bas acted like a depressing incubus, that 
Congress would do something in relation to 
the public debt or the currency which 
might be prejudicial. Happily nothing has 
been done; and. Congress, in declining to 
pass any law restricting the power of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to reissue any 
part of the forty-four millions of greenbacks 
withdrawn from circulation by Mr. Bout- 
well’s predecessor, virtually sanctions the 
reissue of the $6,000,000 last Octo- 
ber, and gives the business . public 
good reason for the belief that ia 
the case of another emergency the 
same means. of affording rclief would be 
resorted to, There are, indeed, some san- 
guine merchants who already begin to make 
calculations for the reissue of the whole $44,- 
000,000; but we do not count upon any such 
act of good sense on the part of the future 
head of the Treasury, let him be who he 








may. 

The debt statement for Febuary shows a 
reduction of $5,277,880 to March 1st, mak- 
ing the actual reduction of the debt about 
$3,000,000 less than it was in November. 
In order to do this, however, the Secretary 
withdrew all the remaining part of the 
$6,000,000 which had been issued in October, 
and it was the withdrawal of this sum 
from the banksin which it had been deposited 
that caused that fearful pressure for money 
which has cost our business ten times the 
sum withdrawn. But Secretary Boutwell is 
more desirous of making a favorable state- 
ment in figures at the close gf his four 
years of financial responsibility than to 
consult the necessities of the business com- 
munity. 

One of the first causes of the withdrawal 
of currency by the Treasury Department 
was tbe creation of a panic on the stock 
market ; which, though it caused ‘no actual 
failures or suspensions, very seriously dam- 
aged several heavy operators, and among 
them the heaviest sufferers were Mr. Stock- 
well, president of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company and of the Panama Railroad 
‘Company, and his friends, as well-as the 
holders of these stocks. ; 


There were very few people who knew 
what the panic meant, or what was the 
cause of it; but it is now known that it was 
the result of Secretary Boutwell’s sudden 
tightening of the money market. The 
few shrewd men who knew to what extent 
the money market would be influenced 
sold stocks largely, and mostly of Pacific 
Mail and Western Union Telegraph, they 
having been the most inflated. Pacific 
Mail gave way, from 76 down to 55; but the 
rest of the stocks stood up very well, except- 
ing Panama and Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 
road, of which Mr. Stockwell is the president. 
He has passed through the severe ordeal to 
which he was subjected; and people are now 
beginning to reflect that,. after all, Pacific 
Mail is as high now as it was last year at this 
time, and Panama is more than double its 
price a year ago, 

The last week’s Bank Statement, it will 
be remembered, exhibited a very serious 
loss in ‘‘reserve” and the banks were 
nearly $2,000,000 below their 25 per cent. of 
reserve. But Saturday’s Bank Statement is 
encouraging. The Associated Banks have 
gained about $1,500,000 in reserve, and they 
are buta trifle below the required 25 per 
cent. But money is still scarce, and call 
loans are made at 1-64 to 1-82 bonus, in ad- 
dition to 7 per cent. interest per annum. The 
highest rate for money during the week has 
been 3-16 per cent., and the lowest 7 per 
cent. gold per annum. 

Gold has been successfully ‘‘ bulled” by 
the operators of the Gold Exchange, in spite 
of the weekly sales of a million and a half 
by the Sub-Treasury, and the price has been 
forced up to 1154, though it closed on Satur- 
day at 1144. 

This has been the result partly of the 
heavy importations of merchandise and the 
large withdrawals of goods from bonded 
warehouse to meet the wants of the opening 
spring trade, and partly by the official an- 
nouncement by the Treasury Department of 
a call for $50,000,000 of 5-20 bonds on the 
1st of June next, when the interest on them 
will cease. It had been given out by the 
Syndicate that the call would be for 
$100,000,000, and the consequence of the 
disappointment by those who had counted 
upon the higher amount has been a lower 
market for Government sccurities and a 
higher rate for gold. 

The prospects for an active spring busi- 
ness are very favorable, and the dry goods 
jobbers are already well employed. The 
“spring rise” on the Stock Exchange has 
been set back or, rather, checked by the 
panic of last week; but the ‘‘ bulls” are 
still looking forward to a good time from the 
4th of March to the middle of summer. 

There is still a firm market for the specu- 
lative stocks, and a considerable margin for 
an advance is said to exist in Ohio and 
Mississippi, Lake Shore, New York Central, 
Erie, Western Union Telegraph, Toledo and 
Wabash, Rock Island, aud Union Pacific 
Railroad. These are the red-letter stocks 
among the “bull” operators; but there are 
many others which are likely to be manipu- 
lated for an upward turn, or to advance on 
their in trinsic merits, 

Fire Insurance stocks are in better de- 
mand. Capitalistsfeel confident that a safer 
and more profitable business is now being 
done by these corporations than ever in the 
past. Such leading institutions, for instance, 
as the Home and Continental, we are glad to 
state, are now full of business, with brilliant 
prospects for the future.. Holders of stock 
in these first-class companies will not sell ex- 
cept at a large advance on January quota- 
tions. They look for and expect good divi- 
dends hereafter. 

We learn from authentic sources that the 
amount of freight offering for transit over 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad is greater 
than the present facilities of the company 
can accommodate. There is a glut of freight 
at Cincinnati and Louisville for Southern 
ports, and the Chamber of Commerce of the 


latter city recommend shippers to send 
freights destined for Augusta, Macon, Savan- 
nah, and Charleston over the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, as the shortest and most efficient line. 


UOTATIONS @F CITY BANK STOCKS, SATUR- 
, DAY, MARCH IsT, 1878. 
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Fourth National........... lil 112 
Ninth National............ 105 106 
Tenth National............ _ 90 
Bankers’ & Brokers’ Asso. 80 _ 
German American..... o0sp Oe 102% 
INVESTING MONEY. 


SrEcraL attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Goy- 
ernments and other stocks and converting 
the proceeds into good first mortgage rail- 
road bonds, 

Our subscribers will please understand 


that they can send money, Government 
bonds, or any kind of securitics to this 
office, to be sold, and the proceeds con- 
verted into any stocks or _ railroad 
bonds advertied in THE INDEPENDENT. 
No charge whatever will be made for our 
services. In most cases we can obtain a 
better price for securities tu be thus ex- 
changed than if sent direct toa broker or 
banker, besides saving broker’s commission. 
This offer is made only to our subscribers, 
who oftentimes neglect to make invest- 
ments simply because they fear to make a 
remittance to an unknown party. In ell 
cases explicit directions must be given. 
Address Henry C. Bowen, Publisher of 
THe INDEPENDENT, 8 Park Place, N. Y. 





o. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, March 84d, 1873. 

Te CHESAPEAKE AND Onto, the CENTRAL 
Pacrric and WESTERN Paciric Bonps, all of 
which have been negotiated by us, we believe 
to be among the best and most desirable in- 
vestment securities in the market, which in 
time must become very scarce; especially 
as the Government will probably pay off, 
in gold, $300,000,000 Five-Twentiss, and 
alarge amount of the money thus released 
from investment must be absorbed into this 
class of securities. 

The CHESAPEAKE AND Onto Six PER 
Cent. Gotp Bonps, the total amount of 
which is only $15,000,000, are secured upon 
a property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
and are fully equal in intrinsic value to the 
CenTRAL Pactric Bonps. They are issued 
in denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, 
coupon or registered, and at their present 
market price (87 and accrued interest), are 
very desirable. 

The CentTraL Pacrric Six Per Cent. 


BangErna OFFIcE oF Fisk & ret 


Gotp Bonps are too well known to require | 


dgscription or commendation. Their total 
amount is $25,885,000, They have for a 
long time ranged in market price near or 
above par. Their market price to-day is 
104 to 104}. 

The Western Pacrric Six Per Cent. 
GoLp BonpDs amount to $2,735,000. This 
road is now consolidated with the CenTRAL 
Pacriric, and the payment of its bonds, 
principal and interest, is assumed by the 
latter. As they have recently been intro- 
duced on the Stock Exchange, we expect 
to see them rapidly rise to the price of 
CENTRAL Pactrics, being substantially the 
same in character and value. Coupon Bonds, 
$1,000 each. Their market price to-day is 
94% to 95. 

We buy and sell, as usual, Government 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow 
interest, make collections, and conduct a 
general banking business in all its branches. 


FISK & HATCH. 


a  ——aEEaee 

t°Tue Ereut Per Cent. (Quarterly In- 
terest) First. Mortgage Gold Bonds of the 
Logansport, Crawfordsville, and Southwest- 
ern Railway of Indiana, offered for sale by 
Messrs. Jones & Scuuruer, No. 12 Pine 
Street, yield the largest income of any First- 
class Railway Seeurity on the market. 





To Investors. 


To those who wish to Cor. 
PONS OR DIVIDENDS, and those who 
wish to INCREASE THEIR INCOME 
means already invested in other lesg Profit,,’ 
ble securities, We recommend the 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company as well secured ang un. 
usually productive. 

The bonds are always convertible at Ten 
per cent. premium (1.10) into the Company's 
Lands at Market Prices. The rate of inter. 
est (seven and three-tenths per cent. gold) ig 
equal now to about § 1-4 currency—yi 
an income more than one-third greater 
United States 5-20s. Gold Checks for the 
semi-annual interest on the Registered Bonds 
are mailed to the post-office address of the 
owner. All marketable stocks and bond 
are received in exchange for Northern Py. 
cifics ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS, 


JAY COOKE & Co, 


New York, Philadelphia & Washington, 


t= For sale by Banks and Bankers gen. 
erally. 





Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 30 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De. 
— as Incorporated Banks, and allow 

nterest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on ap 
point at current rates, with immediate re 
turns. Special attention paid to choicg 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors, 


The Wheat-field of America 


Healthfal Climate, Free Homes, Good 
Markets. 





e 
ey watered by clear lakes and running 
a 


nown. 
Grain can be shipped hence by lake to markét as 
cheaply as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois, Cars 
now run through these lands from Lake Superior to 
Dakota. Price of land close to track, $4 to $8 per acre; 
further away, $2.50 to #4. ven Years’ redit; 
Warrantee Deeds; Northern Pacific 7-3 
i ar, received for land at 1.10. No other 
unoccupied lands present such advantages to settlers, 
Soldiers, under the new law (March, 1872), get 10 
—— near the railroad, by one and two year 


steads close to the track. 
Pamphlet containing full information, map, 





10 to 20 PER CENT. 


INVESTMENTS. 


LLINOIS REGISTERED BOND 


INTEREST PAID BY STATE TREASURER IN is, 


ORK. 
FIRST MORTGAGE RAILROAD BONDS. 

INSURANCE, GAS-LIGHT, BANK, AND CITY RAIL 
ROAD S'OCK8 AND BONDS; ALSO OTHER FIRS. 
CLASS INVESIMENTS FOR SALE, AT THE LOWEST 
MARKET RATES, BY 

A eae et Seren” 

- A AU 
43 PINEST.,N.¥. 

x. Bote Javernentts Stocks, and Bonds @ 

eclalty w ouse for 21 years, 
PGOVERNMENT AND OTHER MARKETABLE SECUR 
ITIES received in exchange at best prices. 


ASOLID TWELVE Per Get 


The CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY, which bas 
loaned for Trustees, Guardians, Widows, Orie 
isters, and Ministers’ Wives, and others Millions 
Dollars, and never lost _a cent, is sti!l securing oe 
customers a Solid Net Ten Per Cent. on its Il 
nois Loans, and a Net Twelve Per Cent.o 


.. For 
address ACTUARY of C. I. L. Avy Jacksonville, 
Illinois, Post-office Box 657. 


10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 

10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 

10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bonds, Guar'd. 
8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW 
YORK. For sale by FITCH, OTIS & CO., Bankers 
No. 11 Pine street, New York, 


12 PER CENT. INTEREST. 


CHOICE. MUNICIPA BONDS for , 
prices that will pay over 1 ae cent. on the investnept 
THOS. P. LIS & CU., Bankers, 14 Pin' treet. 


ASTER'S OFFI 
OINT N.Y. Jan, 2h, 1 } 


Pro be 
qcived at this office until 12 M. on the 15th day of Mare, 























10 Tons Midaiis 
‘ons ngg. 
ALLOF THE BUST QUALITY, 1.4 
Bidders must state, separately, the price at wis : ss 
will deliver the Oats, Hay, Straw, Shorts, and oon of 
on the wharf at West poms, 5. ‘ Pee ssn 
before the lst day of April, 1873. + Ne ath Artill 4 


A. 4. Quartermaster, ZEN 





. 8. Exarmeer Orrice, 
Ouamuisias, S C., Feb’y lith, — i 
b hase and remove the © 
PROPOSALS to pores aA Oe 


Monitor “ Keokuk,” will be 

the south end of Morris Island, Charleston Harte? are 
ived at this office until noon on the 13th day 

hext. For full particulars apply in person or by yeuter 0 

the undersigned, 


QA. GILEMORE, 
Major of Engineers“By't Major-General U.8,4 
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_ Svailable in all parts of the world. 





FRSTMORTGAGE BONDS 


OF TRE 


wiianapoli, Bloomington, and 
Western 
EXTENSION RAILWAY. 


7 PER CENT. GOLD. 
couPox® :aYABLE JANUARY AND JULY. 


Indlanapol Bloomington, and Western Road, 
Pi oe Pekin, 2024 miles, HAS BEEN IN 
SPRRASION TWO YEARS, and has net earnings suffi- 
sient to guarantee punctual payment on all obligations of 
the Covupany, including the bonds on the Extension of 
piles, and which, it is estimated, will have when com- 
ved ap income larger than that of the old road at the 
grseat Gam sales of the Extension is finished, and the 
gholewill be completed during 1878, making a trunk line, 
moder one corporation, of 420 miles in a section not sur- 
pened by any in the West. 
Is go strong a security is offered at the low 
pice of 99 AND INTERFST. 
We these Bonds as one of the most desira- 
Hesecuritles in the market to all investors, and especial- 
iy banks, insurance companies, and for the use of 


funds. 
“ having large investments to make are invited to go 
qvertte line and make personal examination. 
Pamphlets, maps, etc., furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, NO. 14 NASSAU ST. 


~ MIDLAND 


ik ieee 

I (FIRST MORTGAGE) 
old Bonds 

Completed Road. 


Issued on the Montclair Railway, 
AND 
Guaranteed by New York Midland. 
IR isthe DIRECT and SHORT LINE 
oF LAND through New Jere, over which the 
ted business of the N. Y. Midland will pass. 
issued on the basis of about half cost. It 


ls are 

ning direct the Cit Ne 
Veit eeered Ao business ands fine p~ a it is 
completed and running regular trains. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
NO, 25 PINE STREET. 


CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 


Afper cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of the 
great roads ronning from New York City—ON THE 
THIRD LARGEST ROAD IN NEW YORK STATE. The 
nest desirable bond of all the Midland issues, affording 
the largest income and promising the greatest profit, 

Price, & and interest. 

Wehelieve them one of the safest and most profitable 
lavestments offered in this market for years. 

Oovertible R. R. Bonds have proved ém the past 
famost profitable ever issued. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 PINE STREET. 


MERRILL, TILNEY & CO,, 
I Wall St., New York, 


BUY ALL FIRST-CLASS CITY AND RAI 
CLASS | ¢ RAILROAD 














AND SUPPLY INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
= for quotations of the Securities you wish to buy 


Northwestern Loan Avency. 
E. SANFORD ‘ 


SOLICITOR AND COUNSELOR, 


MORRIS, ILLINOIS. 
securely Loaned for Eastern Parties. 
es on Improved Real Estate. 


0 
Per Cent. clear of all Exponses. 
fampblets aving full information and references sent 











THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


Louis and Southeastern 
Railway Company 
(CONSOLIDATED) 


of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and 

Tennessee. 

30 year 7 per cent., with Sink- 

ing Fund of 2 per cent. of 
Gross Earnings. 


Principal and Interest payable in Gold in 
New York. Interest Semi-Annually, 
February and August. 


This roadis formed bythe Consolidation of the St. 
Louis and Southeastern, the Evansville, Henderson, 
and Nashville, and the Edgefield and Kentucky Rail- 
roads; and is the shortest and best possible route from 
8T. LOUIS and CHICAGO to NASHVILLE, MONT- 
GOMERY, ATLANTA, MACON, MOBILE, SAVAN- 
NAH, and CHARLESTON. Its superstructure and 
equipment are unsurpassed by any in the West. Its 
monthly earnings have since the consolidation already 
reached an average of $105,000, and are ample to op- 
erate the road and pay the interest on the entire 
bonded debt. ; 

Three hundred and fifty-eight miles of this road are 
completed and fully equipped. The Consolidated 
Bonds are issued at the rate of $21,000 per mile, for the 
purpose of making a single debt, completing branches, 
and supplying equipment to meet the rapidly-increas- 
ing business, $1,600,000 have been sold, and we offer a 
limited numb-?at 90 AND ACCRUED INTER- 
ESTIN CURRENCY. 

The St. Louis Board of Trade recently passed a series 
of resolutions expressing the opinion “tbat this willbe- 
come one of the best paying lines leading out of St. Lou- 
)’ congratulating the stockholderson “ the honorable 
and able management of the property,” expressing the 
belief “‘that the security offered by the Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds to the amount of $21,000 per mile is 
good, and recommending them without hesitation as an 
investment to capitalists, both at home and abroad.” 

We unhesitatingly recommend these Bonds as an un- 
exceptionable Railway Security. 

Full particulars furnished upon application by 


GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., 


25 Nassau St., N. Y. 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


70 William St.,N. Y. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 


St. 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
check at sight. 

Interest aJlowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSF, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 


sion. 
Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


SAUNDERS, 
HARDENBERCH 
@& KINC, 


112 AND 114 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ALvIN Saunpers, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 

Joun A, HARDENBERGH. 

Ricnarp W. Kina, member New York Stock Exchange. 


TRANSACT 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


the purchase and sale, on commission, of 





Snelndi 





Banking House of Henry Ciews &Co., 

ti 82 Wall Street, New York. ' 
of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued 


ts received, subject to check on de- 

ca Every scromiodnton end faci 
tforded usual with City Benks. ara 
ILLINOIS REGISTERED BONDS. 
sane — $400,000 PAR VALUE ILLI- 
Sanne sept CENT. REGISTERED 
5 purchasers, 

These securities are FIRST-CLASS in every par- 


Details furnished on application. 
WINSLOW & WILSON, 
70 William Stes N. ¥. 








Government and Railway Bonds, Stocks, and other 
securities. 


WwooD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


d ariety of choice bonds to s»pply in- 
be. Fg pond § ee advertised on the ma-ket at 
sub: tion prices, execute orders for Government 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks, and do a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D. WOOD, & D. DAVIS, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 








EDWARD HAIGHT & CO.. 
BANKERS, - 


No. © Wall Gtreat, New York. 
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PERPETUAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


. 


AND 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION GOWPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
Subscription to the Stock 


will be received at the following places in New York City: 








UNION TRUST CO.....006 coeeeees ide cdsigeeseulibededeewe dddsencesuctbcccsececsecoces sees ee coeesk’ .. CGWap 

HOWES & MACY..........-. ia oe) ho aor EAI TS Wen RCT sssncecencerecsseesSd Well Gtitet 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANE.............sseeees GUESS Gab << uCKq<cecccecosccecee coe Third Avenue and Twenty-sixth street. 
BULL'S HEAD BANE............ ebdere eed veccacene eececee CMedeeregecocccccccuce Third Avenue and Twenty-fifth street, 
HARLEM BANE........... ereecccccennecccesecesesoes Third Avenue and One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street; and of 
y Ss) operon eprrersermrc epee ies dada (Bab eaide SMa Tebe0 ooo ebcereseeeess Sepiipacgsahestieaadee Erie Railroad Office, 
SAMUEL SLOAN........ oseeeees- President Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad, corner William and Exchange Place. 
RICHARD SCHELL............ nodinRusalsstedess ttseneneeee ocodsaenssasers tiie wiisidesadddu cheese adds 31 Broad street, 
TRRASTUS BROOKS. ......cccccccccreccvccc-ccccccescoccepecesoccoecsonesecose elidddetadecedes Publisher New York Zepress. 
H. B, OROSBY........--++2e000 Veisteys doa Sophdonbag dood No ceeseqrcccscsccoscocess Sebgv ecdcccccacese soe «+-16 Nassau street, 
EDWARD ROBERTS...... masethen  edscnuedccnetite ss adaderathedeees cocccececce éeates Eighty-fifth street and Avenue A, 
PAUL N. SPOFFORD........,..2++++e+++e00s29 Broadway; and at the temporary office of the C ¥, 925 Broadway 

—— 


All payments must be made by check payable to the order of the UNION TRUST COMPANY, 73 Broadway. The 
moneys arising from the sale of the stock hereby sold are paid into the Union Trust Company, and cannot be paid out 
by said Company except upon vouchers showing that the money bas been actually and honestly expended in the 
erection of the Indastrial Exhibition Building or in acquiring title to land. 


The land of the Company is exempt from taxes, bounded gs follows: 98th to 109d Streets and Sd te 4th Ave. 
nnes ; comprising 855 24-25 city lots, or about 23 Acres. 


SHARES 


Payments to be made as follows: 

Five per cent, at time of subscribing, and the balance in instalments, not exceeding ten per cent. at any one fn. 
stalment. 
There can be nosafer investment than this. It iga home investment. It is the ownership of land on New York 
Island and the ti 
In accordance with the charter and by a resolution of the Board of Directors of the Industrial Exhibition Oom- 
pany, passed July 2th, 1872, the following memberships have been created and are offered for sale: 

At the above-named places and by authorized Agents throughout the United States, 

The proper holder of any of these is entitied to free admissien to the Industrial Exhibition, the Art Gallery of 
Statuary and Paintings, and the Garden of Plants during the time it is open, and limited only by the duration of the 
membership. 

These memberships do not entitle the holder to admission to specfal places of amusement, except as conducted 
by the Exhibition Company. 


$100 EACH. 


¢ build 


on the same. 








of a per 








MEMBERSHIPS.--PRICE AND KIND. 


Class ist. Price $10. 


Entitling the purchaser to thirty admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable. 
Price, $10. 


Price $20. 


30 admissions. 


“Mass 2d. 90 admissions, 


Entitling *“s purchaser to ninety admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable, 


Price, $20. 
Class3da. Price $40. 
Entitling the purchaser to three hundred and sixty admissions. 
Price, $40. 
Class 4th. Price $100. 
Entitling the purchaser to admission at any time during life; the building being open to the 
public. Not transferable. Price, $100. 
Class Sth. Family for Life. Price %300. 


Entitling the purchaser and his immediate family (in esse.at the time of such purchase) or any 
of them, during the lifetime of any of them, to admission to the Exhibition, whem open to the 
public. Not transferable. Price, $300, 


HEREDITARY AND TRANSFERABLE, 


360 admissions, 
Not transferable, 


Life. 


Class Gth. Price, $1,000 


Entitling the holder and owner to admission to the Exhibition, at any time when the bnilding 
is open to the public, transferable by sale, gift, or devise, but only to be used by the actual owner. 
The holders of these memberships are to be regarded as honorary members of the Institution, 
with such additional privileges as may from time to time be granted them by the Board of Directors, 


Payment to be made whenever called on by check payable to the order of the Union Trust 


Company. 
A suitable Badge will be adopted for Life, Family, and Hereditary members. 


Memberships will not be sold after the Building is open to the public. 

Each purchaser of a membership will be given an engraving of the Building. 

Banks, Bankers, and Individuals are wanted to act as Agents throughout the United States, 
For further information please address 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 








FIVE CENT, Interest allowed on Daily Balances 
ong ts. 


of Daposi 


Ho, HS BROADWAY, NEW FORE CITY, 








Financial. 
RAILWAY TAXATION. 


Tue report of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Company for the 
year ending October 31st, 1872, made to the 
State Engineer and Surveyor, presents the fol- 
lowing figures as to earnings and expenses: 





Increase, inc’ 


1871. 1872. 
Passengers........ $6,224,839 €6,662,006 $437,167 ” 
Freizhts,.........-14,647,580 16,259,646 1,612,066 11 
Miscellaneous.... 1,099,785 2,659,022 1,559,236 142 





Total.......021,972,205 25,580,675 3,608,470 16.4 

The earnings were at. the -rate of $26,083 

per mile for the first year and $30,071 the 
second. The expenses were: 





1871. 1972, 
Maintenance of road.........++++ 1,564,434 $5,153,497 
Maintenance rolling stock....... 8,181,515 4,150,599 
Working expenses....... atteeeeee 6,245,160 7,142,839 
Mehabicdseczvss0+> i iin $13,991,109 16,446,436 


The net earnings of the road in 1872 
were $9,184,239, against $7,881,095 in 1871, 
showing an increase of $1,153,144, or at the 
rate of 144 percent. The payments for in- 
tere:t were $1,039,871, for dividends $7,- 
224,831, and for rentals of leased lines $146, - 
799. The total cost of the road, includ- 
ing tke track, real estate, stations, equip- 
‘ment, and all its appurtenances, at the date 
of the report, was $63,299,924, showing an 
increase of $2,886,267 in the cost account 
during the year. This cost is represented by 
a honded debt of $16,496,019, by capital 
stock of $45,000,009, and by consolidation 
certificates amounting to $44,428,330; mak- 
ing an aggregate of $105,924,349. The dif- 
ference between the capital, represented by 
stock and bonds, and the actual cost of the 
whole property. is $42,624,425. The aver- 
age rate of interest paid on the bonded debt 
is six and a half per cent., while the annual 


dividend on the stock capital is eight per 
cent. 
The source from which the company de- 


rives the means of paying this interest and 
this dividend is the tax which it levies on its 
passenger and freight traffic, and which 
comes out of the public. We, hence, have a 
franchise granted by the authority of the 


legislature, with .an actual investment of |- 


$63,299,924, represented by a stock and 
bonded capital of 05,924,349, on the 
larger part of which the public pay an eight 
per cent, dividend and interest at the rate 
of.six and a half per cent. on the remainder, 
More than forty-two millions 1s the product 
of stock inflation, without any actual invest- 
ment in construction, improvements, or 
equipment. The owners and managers of 
the consolidated road have secured to them- 
selves this enormous sum beyond any actual 
cost by a purely artificial process ; and upon 
the people they are permitted to levy a pas- 
senger and freight tax out of which they 
pay an annual dividend to themselves of 
eight per cent: 

The practical meaning of such a fact is 
that all who make any use of the road are 
taxed to supply the means of paying divi- 
dends on purely artificial stock, that has no 
basis in a postive bona fide investment. If 
the stock of a road is doubled without the 
payment of any new capital invested in its 
improvement, then the stockholders are the 
gainers by this amount, while the general 
public is the sufferer. It is by just this pro- 
cess that the stock of the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad has been so 
largely increased within the past eight or 
ten years. The same has been done with a 
great many other rozds; and the result isa 
stock inflation amounting to hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

This is an evil which has crept into the 
railway system of this country that ought 
to be arrested by the stringent provisions of 
law. No railroad. corporation should be 
permitted to add a dollar to its stock capital 
except for actual improvement or extension 
of its road. The ‘‘ watering” system is a 
grcat practical injustice to the people, which 
ought to be cut up root and branch. It lays 
tlie basis for profits to railway corporations 
out of all proportion to investment, and is 


practically a system of extortion which the | 


public ought not to tolerate. Whatever may 
be true as to the expediency of restricting 
railway rates. and dividends .by law, it cer- 
tainly is true that stock inflations ought to be 
rigidly prohibited. They are hostile to the 
interests of the general publi 

authosity all thesg porpotbe fine a on 


granted and held. The people have some 
eorporations, ; 


rights, ag well 90 teilrwad 





THE PLAN OF MR. ROPES. 


Mr. J. T. Rorzs; ‘who is # merchant of 
large experience, and also president of the 
Boston Board of Trade, has recently sub- 
mitted his views in regard to the currency 
question. Taking the ground that the chief 
difficulty to be overcome lies.in a redundant 
paper currency, he proposes the following 
remedial measure : 

‘*1. We propose, then, first of all, that 
the Government should take immediate 
steps to call in the existing legal-tender 
notes, and replace them by an equal amount 
of new legal-tender notes, all payable in gold 
coin, but only in amounts of $5,000, 
monthly, becinning with January Ist, 1875. 
Each montbly installment of notes might be 
offered for sale to the highest bidders so 
long as they would command a premium. 
After that the notes might be paid out at 
par in exchange for old legal-tender notes as 
fast as they should be called for; and, of 
course, none of the old legal-tender notes 
should be reissued by the Treasury. It is 
not improbable that within three months 
$50,000,000 or $100,000,000 might be thus 
exchanged, and by the end of the year per- 
haps $100,000,000 more. Beyond this any 
further issue would be unimportant, for it is 
probable that before $200,000,000 could be 
paid off, at the rate of $60,000,000 per annum, 
all legal-tender notes would be at par with 
specie, and their exchange would be a mere 
matter of form. 

“2. Let the Government, then, at once 
establish, at the Sub-Treasury at New York, 
a central bureau of redemption for the notes 
of all the national banks throughout the 
country. Let the notes thus redeemed be 
daily assorted, and the banks notified as 
often as may be necessary to redeem them in 
lawful money, say within thirty days. If 
not promptly redeemed—and we may be sure 
that many of them will not be—let the 
Treasury sell from month to month a 
sufficient number of the bonds pledged for 
their redemption, make good the deficiency, 
and cancel the notes. In this way those 
banks which have an excessive circulation 
compared with their capital will have it 
properly curtailed without trouble, loss, or 
injury of any kind; while those banks which 
are able to maintain the full amount of their 
existing circulation will have every possible 
facility for doing so; and, above all, the 
public who hold and use these notes will be 
assured not only of their ultimate security, 
but of their immediate convertibility at the 
great centers of trade.” 

This plan of Mr. Ropes, which we have 
given in his own language, is simply a con- 
traction scheme by a roundabout way. 
After getting into full operation, it would 
pay off legal-tender notes at the rate of 
$60,000,000 per annum, and reduce the 
bank circulation just in proportion to the 
failure of the national banks to redeem their 
notes at the ‘‘central bureau.” The coun- 
try is not prepared for any scheme that is 
based on the theory of contraction, either 
as a means or an end. Congress tried the 
experiment in 1866; and after Secretary 
McCulloch had called in $44,000,000 of 
legal-tender notes, at the rate of $4,000,000 
per month, the embarrassment resulting 
therefrom was so severely felt that Congress, 
on the 4th of February, 1868, withdrew the 
power to make any further reduction of the 
currency. Itis not at all probable that the 
Government will think of repeating this ex- 
periment; and, hence, the plan of Mr. Ropes 
will have no opportunity of being tried. 
Whatever may be the speculations of the 
financial doctrinaires, the general sentiment 
of the great body of business men through- 
out the country is adverse to contraction; 
and so long as this is a fact (and we see no 
prospect of any change of sentiment) the 
Government will adopt no such scheme. 

We were inclined to look with favor upon 
the bill of Senator Sherman, because it pro- 
posed an advanced step toward specie pay- 
ment or its equivalent, without any con- 
traction of the currency, and also because it 
contained the, principle of free banking. 
The Senate, however, thought it. expedient 
to lay it upon the table, preferring not to try 
even that experiment. The country must 
now wait.as it is—a condition which we do 
not by any means regard as disastrons or as 
portending disaster—until the next session 
of Congress. 


PETROLEUM OIL. 


Tue total exportation of petroleum oil 
from the United States to foreign countries 
in the year 1871, was as follows: 
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STEAM ON THE CANALS. 


By an act passed April 28th, 1871, and en- 
titled “ An act to foster and develop the in- 
ternal-commerce of the state by inviting and 
rewarding the practical and profitable intro- 
duction upon the canals of steam, caloric, 
electricity, or any motor other than animal 
power, for the propulsion of boats,” the leg- 
*islature of New York State created a com- 
mission to examine and test any inventions 
that might be proposed in conformity with 
the requirements specified in the act, and 
authorized an award of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to the successful inventor, or, in 
the case of three inventors, to be divided 
among them according to the grade of mer- 
it. The commissioners have recently sub- 
mitted a report to the legislature, informing 
it that, aftér testing various plans, they have 
not as yet made any award, and recom- 
mending the continuance of the offer, with a 
proper provision for defraying the necessary 
expenses. 

Whether steam can be used as a motor 
force on the canals of this state, so as to 
realize the conditions named in the act, may 
be a problem of doubtful solution ; yet 
some method must be devised for an increase 
of speed and a reduction of cost, if its canal 
system is to retain evenits present hold upon 
the commercial traffie of the grain-growing 
West. The developments of each year in- 
creasingly show that to the City of New 
York this is a most important question. 
The state should retain the ownership and 
control of its canals, and at the same time 
adapt them to the modern locomotive de- 
mands of commerce. The trade of the 
West will go by whatever channel it can be 
most speedily and cheaply carried; and, if 
this general law takes it away from New 
York City, then it will go elsewhere. 

The Erie Canal is already built, and the 
revenues arising therefrom have, within 
about seven millions of dollars, reimbursed 
the state for the whole cost of construction, 
improvements, repairs, and maintenance. 
Yet other and rival routes, that take the 
trade of the West away from New York 
City, are every year growing stronger and 
increasing in the amount of their traffic. The 
figures presented by a recent report from the 
New York Produce’ Exchange show very 
clearly that it willnot do to sleep over this 
question. The plan of a ship canal by way 
of Lake Champlain, as the means of a direct 
water connection with Chicago has been pro- 
posed. Yet this would bea much longer 
route than that of the Erie Canal. The en- 
largement of this canal, if necessary, so as 
to admit of steam locomotion with boats of 
a greater tonnage we regard as one of the 
probabilities of the not distant future. The 
state cannot afford to be outdone by success- 
ful rivals, simply for the want of enterprise. 





THE BREWERS’ TAX. 


Tue following figures represent the 
amount of the tax paid by brewers to the 
Government on nearly as many barrels of 
beer, for a series of years: 

1863 


Ste 40 an wes $1,628,933 
ant leds Sich wwe’ 2,290, 
aie 3,734,928 
MOODS: B Aas. cate.seses0c. 5,220,552 
 * Pe eR. penne 6,057,500 
a onabepmelnestseeTs ees 5,955,868 
100.0.8.40 SE. 6,099, 
SE CEE iv cass alana 6,319,126 
SS Reet epee pe "339, 
ROR INS, cca { 


The aggregate amounts to fifty-three mil- 
lions of dollars in round numbers. A large 
amount of capital in this country is invested 
in the brewing interest. In 1868 the pro- 
duct of beer was 5,685,663 barrels, employ- 
ing a capital of $55,855,330 in breweries, 
of $12,792,673 in malt-houses, and 
of $35,392,060 in land for tae growth 
of: “barley and hops; making a — total 
of $105,040,063 devoted to the production 
of beer. It is estimated that the present 
capital involved in this business amounts to 
not less than $180,000,000, and that some 
70,000 persons in breweries, malt-houses, 
and growing the raw material are engaged 
in beet production. Between nine and ten 
tnillions of barrels are the estimated product 
for this year. This enormous increase of 
production shows a corresponding increase 
of consumption. The American people are 
fast becoming a nation of beer guzzlers. We 
supposedhatthere is less harm in drinking 
beer than brandy or whisky’; but it is better 





to drink néither, except for medicinal pur- 
paaee, 
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A PRACTICAL PROGRES 


THERE is something very agreeable incon. 
templating a great success honorably a. 
quired. And this satisfaction we fing in ey 
amining the Report recently made byt ’ 
Equitable Life Assurance Society at the 
of its thirteenth year, which was Publisheg 
in Toe INDEPENDENT of last wo: 


it is remembered that it was only in 1859 


‘that this Society was formed, the statisticg 


which record its prosperity are re 
Accumulated assets to the amount of tren 
million dollars now attest how firmly ang 
quickly this Society has grasped and held 
the full confidence ofthe insuring public, 
An annual income of eight and a half nik 
lion of dollars is an evidence of the increas. 
ing popularity of the Society ; and the entire 
Report of December 3ist, 1872, is a wreath 
of laurel for its energetic administration, 

In 1859, when the Equitable Life Assn. 
ance Society was organized in New Yor 
City, there was but one life insurance com. 
pany in the United States which had assets 
exceeding three and a half million dollars, 
and it had taken that company sixteen years 
to accumulate the six and a quarter million 
dollars which it then reported. There were 
at that time only two companies with assets 
of three million dollars, and these had'lg. 
bored for thirteen and fourteen years re. 
spectively to acquire that capital. The next 
largest company reported a little less than 
two million two hundred thousand dollas 
in assets, after twenty-nine years of business, 
and still another company had spent fourteen 
years in getting together one and three. 
quarter million dollars. And yet we have 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society step. 
ping quietly and carefully into an arena 
then supposed: to be fully occupied, and at 
once carrying off all the prizes. There were 
at that date doing business in the State of 
New York twelve life insurance companies, 
a half of which belonged to other states 
These companies had been at work from six 
to twenty-nine years each; the whole num- 
ber of years’ work performed having been 
one hundred and fifty-six years. In the 
course of. this century and a half these 
twelve companies had accumulated. just 
about the sum of assets now reported as be 
longing to the Equitable Life Assurance §o- 
ciety at the end of its thirteenth year! This 
is a progress ina practical form which few 
can fail to appreciate, and it shows thst 
earnest minds were engaged in an earnest 
work successfully. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
from its birth has been the embodiment, 
the exponent, the leader of our life insur 
ance system, and the whole realm of life 
insurance is to-day its debtor. The ancient 
landmarks of the old companies were 9000. 
broken down by that steady advance which 
from the outset has marked the ‘career of 
this beneficent institution. Progress, before 
believed to be impracticable, as it was uD- 
precedented, became the sentiment of the 
new society ; and, thanks to the popularize 
tion which life insurance got at the hands 
of its managers, many of our Com 
panies, which otherwise had lived at § 
decaying rate, were revived and became 
eager to follow after the example set by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Socie:y. But this 
Society has never slackened. pace; it bas 
always kept its position in the front, where 
it continues to distribute, far and wide, the 
blessings of that beneficent system which it 
successfully represents. 

And we must say that any man with 
whose life Providence and the order of 
Nature have. wrapped up the lives and well 
being of others is cuilty of inexcusable selfish 
ness if he fails to invoke for their protection 
the security which this great system of life 
insurance offers to him and to all. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


Our readers will not fail to notice the 
annual statement of this great and popular 
corporatioa, in another column. It is worth 
of careful inspection, and its figures cleart, 
show its immense strength and safety. “Tl. 
Mutual Benefit is generally regarded as one 
of the most conservative and carefully maa 


aged institutions of its claes in the counlty 
We hold one of ite policies, and wish 6verT. 
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reader of THE INDEPENDENT could say the 
same. Read the statement, 
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~ (NICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


239 Broadway, N.Y. 
(CHARLES STANTON, Pres’t. 
JNO. A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
x0. F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 
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JANUARY ist, 1873. 














Agsets, Janviary Ist, 1873.....-+0e00 eeereee 06,726,047 79 
e, 1872: 
ge pecnione.. Pdicsdecccevovcess $2,731,083 42 
® Interest and Rents.. 426,028 84 3,157,111 76 
$9,883,159 55 
DISBURSEMENTS : 
paid Death Claims.....---+.... $867,954 78 
sf tS isomer Endowments, Div. 
idends, Surrendered and 
Lapsed Policies........ .- 1,568,650 87 
Total paid Policy-holders.... $2,436,605 60 
Dividend on stock.........-..... 7,085 00 
Commissions, Taxes, Legal and 
Medical Fees... ..+++ssee+++ 257,046 50 
Rent, Furniture, Reinsurance, 
_— and Office Ex- 
67,534 33 
50,750 45 2,819,021 88 
Net Ascets Jonuary Ist, 1873.......... omess $7,064,137 67 
As follows : 
Real Fetate—COst.....---sesecee. $260,950 82 
Stocks and Raiae.-coet.. sekbeenes 462,974 65 
Loans on Collaterals........ ‘eitiil 82,008 00 
Loans on Bonds and eee tea, 2,465,413 38 
(ash on hand and in Bank.. 83,164 18 
weaekepede 8,746,973 74 
forniture and ‘all ‘other Amete 
fp possession........ ae 7,953 40 
€7,064,137 67 
Add: 
Acerned Interest and Rents..... $176,342 17 
yl and Deferred Pre- 
607,085 14 
188,161 19 
18,580 40 





45,584 40 1,085,753 23 


Gross Assets, January 1, 1873.......cc02+e0e0++ €8,099,890 90 
LIABILITIES : 

Reserve on all outstanding Pol- 
icles, Dec. 31, 1872, American 
#4 per Cent....-.--+ ..e-ee0e 06,763,483 29 

lasses reported not yet due..... 187,914 39 

Capital Stock.......+.0.-+++ee0e+ 100,000 00 7,061,897 68 


Sarplas............-.0s.+++-esees++++.91:048,493 2B 


mario OF EXPENSE (including tawes) TO TOTAL 
INCOME 12-10. 


CHARLES M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 


Twenty: second Annual Report 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 











OF NEW YORK. 


NOS. 156 AND 158 BROADWAY. 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR 1872. 








For Premi Premi i 
aces nd amnagaN mS 2481 1 32 
For Interest, etc., accrued........0.+- Z,VZO 5 i 
42, wapoass Gs 68 
DISBURSEMENTS. _ 
Pald for Claims by Death 
Polis and Bonne 4 and ou. 81 
0 Bs 
Paid for Dividemis Re rr 
ims, Purchased Pol- 
and Bonus Interest 
on end, etc...... we-e++ 507,976 44 
Total Amouns-. ive: 
} hag "§80,987 75 
Paid for Mest Salaries, 
Taxes, Revenue Stamps, 
Hatical Examiners’ Foes, 
ons, sores. 299,787 74 





———-#1,380,775 49 


ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank, Trust Co., 


and on band..........-... €321,100 92 
Bonds and Mortgages, and 
interest accrued on same. 3,824,197 | 
Yeanson Policies i in bao . 2,313,088 
stocks... 3 780,298 94 
Quarter'y “and Semi-Annual 

f fn deferred, and 


and TIoterest in 
course of collection and 


0. » Ay seeces 


at nh Stocks 
Oiete ie sic oacoud: 


522,320 96 
540,320 00 


So 098 8 541,154 99 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 

J. LWALSEY, Secretary. 

SN. STEBBINS, Actnary. 

HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Ass’t Sec’y. 











, UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT | 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY 1, 1873. 


Net Cash Assets, January 1, 1872......... $15,017,715 63 


Premiums... 


cesesee ove ee + 97,426,861 70 
Interest and Rents. 


993,183 16—8,420,044 8&6 


$23,437,760 49 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and additions 

WRI. os 5k ctcssnkgaseccscocazen $1,653,988 47 
Matured Endowments and ad- 
ditions thereto.. oes eee 
Cash Dividends and ‘Surrender 
Values .......0++000. seccceseoess 1,968,608 18 
Annuities Paid...... descecepuees 4,010 41 


Total paid to Policyholders., $3,646,289 96 


24,682 90 











Dividend on Capital.... ....... 7,852 00 
Reinsurance............ 8900 4 
Commuted Commissions. 66,908 15 
Commissions........ ecccccstedetge ERNE SS 
EXPENSES. 
Printing, Stationery, and Agen- 
CV EXPenses, ...ccocccscccscccce 129,127 65 
Advertising, Salaries, and Of. 
fice Expenses........ 385,803 33 
Taxes and Legal Ceara... 98,864 57 
Medical Examiners’ Fees....... - 67,388 43 
Sundry Expenses (Exchange, 
Postage, Fxpressage, etc.).... 65,229 24 
Profit and Loss,......0-++esee+ee 5,676 74—5,031,807 33 
Net Assets (exclusive of Fu- 
$18,405,953 16 


ture Premtiums)...... sa 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Bonds and Mortgages. .;.........@13,226,573 50 
Real Estate unencumbered, In- 
cluding purchases under fore- 
WIENS ocecoccecace.cccssosese eo. 2,384,859 05 


Stocks created by the Laws of 
the United States ............. 
Stocks created by the Laws of 
the State of New York........ 
Stocks of other States....... .... 
Cash on hand, in Bank and other 
Derositories on interest (in- 
cluding cash in transmission, 
due prior to Jan. 1, 1873, and 
since received at New York 
Office and invested)............ 1,954,189 81 
Temporary Loans, secured by 
Collaterals........0+s0+ eeeeeee m 


709,830 87 


1,031,576 59 
62,263 84 


Actual Cash Investments ..........-.... $18,405,953 16 





Interest and Rents due and accrued....... eo. 135,820 70 
Premiums in hands of Agents and in course 
of collection, supplies, and other property.. 319,311 05 
Deferred Semi-Annual and Quarterly Pre- 
miums for the year, ...--+-ssessseesseeeees +» 726,410 00 
Safes, Fixtures, Furniture, etc..............+. 107,538 20 
Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1873........ eceeese+¥19,695,053 £0 


THE ASSETS ARE THUS APPROPRIATED: 


Total Liabilities, including reserve for rein- 
surance of existing Policies... «+ $17,074,968 03 
Crea PAREN. ne <ntns in <9 es 5200 einen 9.85 100,000 00 
Total Surplus (including Surplus on Tontine 
Policies)......-+ pedsevaceeses domneasen esses 2,520,000 17 





$19,695,053 20 

From the above surplus of $2,520,090 17 the Society has 

declared a revisionary dividend available on settlement 

of next annual premium to participating policies pro- 

portioned to their contribution to surplus. The cash 

value of such reversion may be used on settlement of 
premium, when the same becomes due, 





The new business of this Society'during the past four 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Balance as per Statement, Jan. Ist, 1872......... 
Recelved for Premiums during the year-1872... 


Annuities during the year 1872... 


ey Claims by Death..... 





“ Advertising and Printing... 
Contingent Expenses,............. 


Bonds and Mortgages 
Loans on Policies in force 


Interest due and accrued 


LEWIS C. GROVER, 
HENRY McFARLAN, 
A. 8. SNELLING, 
RANDALL H. GREENE, 


EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer. 





« “ Interest during the year 1872................ ecsenacnsenchudeetthestd 


rrr 


eee teens 


sete +. 64,004 90 


“© Postage and Exchange..... bthbansisenstnanssenncuadecs pacaaans 
“© Taxes and Internal Revenue..............ss.eeceeeee akectinde 





eeecee PP eee ire ee errr ere rrer ry 





Premiums due and not yet received on issues principally of eleaiaieel and 
December (of this sum $150,00 has since been received, January 15th, 
1873)....... bs Manus” 30 6hdcbb ded kcadwedseedacdoda Ce ereececeecccers coves 


TOTAL ASSETS January 1st, 1873....... ...... 
Ratio of Expenses to Income (exeluding taxes), 8.57 per cent. 

The Dividend of Return Premiums declared by the Directors in 1872 will be paid to the 
assured, as their Premiums fall due, in 1873, in conformity with the rules of the Company. 

DIRECTORS : 
I. H. FROTHINGHAM, 
MARCUS L. WARD, 
NEHEMIAH PERRY, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, 


LEWIS C, GROVER, President. 
H. N. CONGAR, Vice-President. 


18738. 


LIFE INSURANCE. CO, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Statement, ‘J an. Ist, 1873. 


Ae cccceearessceesecesececcesasesseesce eo $23,241,795 41 
05,344,168 51 
1,524,116 18 

770 99 





Total Receipts for 1872 - = - « - - - - ~ - $6,869,055 68 
sere eesS1,911,44 72 


40,301 11 


$4,573,063 91 


$25,537,787 58 


$503,717 94 
149,062 38 
1,551,500 00 
6,135,800 00 
10,224,302 70 
6,852,970 90 
1,455 41 
118,978 25 


pst ace 7 
$554,681 88 ee pee 


488,651 95 973,368 & 
$26,511,151 41 


JOSEPH A. HALSEY, 
H. N. CONGAR, 

OSCAR L. BALDWIN, 
THEODORE MACKNET. 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, 
State Agent Eastern District of New York, 137 Broadway, New York. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2th, 1873. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1872. 


Premiums received on ao Risks, from Ist 
January, 1872. to 31st 

Premiums on ‘ol cies not marked off ist Jan 
WAL, 1872... .ccccccee covreee becbhcee 


Total amount of Marine Premium 
No = icies have been issued upon Life Risks, 
por open Fire Risks disconnected with 
Marine Risks. 
Premiums marke: 





d off from - ayatens, 1€72, 


to 3ist Decermber, 1872 . dadpe- + dow ddaee $5,776,513 70 
Losses paid during the same period.......... $2,589,344 82 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses...... ++ -#1,055,707 63 


The mppany has the following Assets, viz. : 
tite Si 4 and State of a York Stock, 
City, Bank, and other £ .$8,483.730 >| 





Loans, secured by Stocks “and otherw + 8,480,100 
Real Fstate and Bonds and Mortgages........ 217,000 03 
Interest and sundry a ane claims due the 

Company, estimated at..............eeeeee 409,903 18 
Premium Notes and Bills] Receivable benansan 2,755,374 14 
Cash in Bank... ... ..... wadsencss ececessssecce 200,098 81 
Total Amount of Assets...........ce000eeee0e+ $15,571,206 13 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The oatstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their lezal 
repr tatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 









years exceeds that of any other life i pany 
in the world. 

13,211 Polictes written in 1899, assuring..........@51,021,141 
10,083 do. 1870, dO, seseeseeee 40,295,799 


10.°82 do. WBTL, dO. eeees-- ee» 41,804,027 


12,491 do. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


AND IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. 


President, 
WILLIAM 0. ALEXANDER, 
Vice-Presidents, 
HENRY B. HYDE, ‘ JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
Secretaries, . 
SAMUEL BORROWE, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 
: Physicians, © 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., 


ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared onthe net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
81st December, 1872, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 
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CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N.Y. 


Capital - - = 
Surplus - - =- = 


$1,000,000 00 
1,284,251 97 
Assets, Jan. !st, ’73, €2,2284,251 07 
Brauch Offices: 
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8. B. CillTTENDEN, SHE BPARD GANDY 
WM. H. SWAN, MUEL WYER 
HENRY ©, BOWEN, CYRUS GbitTiee 
AURELIUS B. HULL, WM. D MORGAN, 
WIiLLTAM M. VAIL, MES LOW 
THEODORE I, HUSTED, WILLIAM BRYCE. 
GEO, &. STEPHENSON, CHARLES LAMSON, 
D. H. ARNOL}, WELLINGTON CiLAP 

M. M. RICHARDS, HENRY | fF. SPAULDING, 

RACE B. CLAFLIN, JOHN PAINE 

JAS. FREFLAND, ROB'T ts McCURDY, 

J REY, GEORGE MOSLE, 
JOIN PD. MATRS, JOHN H. FARLE, 
LORING ANDREWS, HENRY BYRE, 
CARLOS COBB, CHAELES H. BOOTH, 
WM. T, COLEMAN, WM. H. HURLBU r 
GEO. W. LANE, EDWARD MARTI 
AERNUR WEMENSONS | SM NucuNeAN 

e & d LAL . 
EB. W. cont 
OYRUS PEOK, Se 
C. TOWNSEND, eo Agency Dept. 


B. 

ABRAM * KIRBY, Secretary Pog Dept. 

aR nerf Genera) Agen 

8 LD UTCHER, Secretary Riceaten Dept. 


THE 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN) 


OF NEW YORK, ~ 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


New York. 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER FIFTY-SIX MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 





J. M. STUART, Secretary, 
W. H. G@ BARTLETT, Actuars, 
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Twenty-eighth Annual Report 
Ff THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. |: 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist, 1873. 


—--0—_— 
Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1872 - . . 


INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities ° . ~ ‘ 4 
Interest received and accrued . - ° « 


$18,689,747 36 


$6,808,900 62 
1,206,506 43 





7,515,407 05 


$26,205,154 41 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled “Policies - 2,263,392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance’ _- 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees 111,631 71 
Taxes, Office and Law upenems, Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 

Stamps, etc. . . 255,185 49 


——--— _ 4,630,811 65 


$21,574,842 76 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank,andonhand - ~- _ - $2,242,746 64 
Invested in United States, New York State, = other stocks 
(market value $4,227, 397 83), cost - - 4,140,518 95 


Invested in New York City Bank, Stocks (qwarket ‘value 
$46,827 50), cost =- 

Real Estate - 

Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at $26,000, - 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies earigned to the Dempeny as additional collateral 
security) - - 

Loans op existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 


41,549 00 
1,768,174 14 


11,390,534 28 


these policies amounts to $4,069,991 51) - . 986,244 08 
Quarterly -_ semi-annual premiums, — subsequent to Jan. 1, 
1873 . 591,405 51 
Premiums ¢ on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $000) 000, in- 
cluded in Liabilities) - - - - 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents” - Se ater a ie 29,033 08 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1873 ee fe ee et DAES SS 
21,574,842 76 
ADD . 
Excess of market value of securities over cost . - «+ ~ 92,187 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY {, 1873, $21, ,667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


- $281,542 00 
92,670 00 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1678 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. _ - : 
Ameunt reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies i insuring 

$117,621,758 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 

net premium) $1,000,852 65, ‘non pertcinesing - 5 = cent. 

Carlisle net premium) - - 19,418,926 46 
Balance of Return poner of 1872, payable during the year 

ee 235 8 oe : 181,436 76 





$20,024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, ‘to participating 
pelicies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value ‘of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORR'S FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, (Merchant), Tnion Buildings, corner William and Pine. 
DANIEL S. MILLER (Late Dater, Miller & Co., Grocers). 

HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 

WM. H. APPLETON (soe & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 33 Wall Street. 

WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar); 100 Wall Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Banker), 86 Broad Street. 

CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Company, 71 Wall Street. 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc.), 83 ront Street. 
EDWIN HOY T(Hoyt, Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 ranklin Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN (H. B. "Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets. 
J. F. SEYMOUR (J. F. Seymour & Co.), 78 Warren Street. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 8 St. Mark’s Place. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Lia cs es ben of the New York Life Insurance C 


MORRIS FRAN KLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
. _ Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
THEODSS M. BANTA, Cashier 


’ .D. rd ian 


CHARLES, WRIGHT, st Assis’s Medioal Examiner, 








KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE th i 


No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over - - 


CHARLES STANTON, Presid GEO, Fs 000,000, 
JOHN AN! pare oe NIFFEN. ¢ ary, 


te surrender value, which PE, ba 
er cent. for 2 comp lete year as the average e interest Sf tt 


. the ae normal aa of the insurance to be di 
each year; 8d, the thoae expected Gepost, or reserve which is to be accumulated at 4 per cent. oe 


EXAMPLE. 


Age30, payable at 45 (15-year endowment). Amount of policy, $1,000, payable at 45, or previous death. 









AGK OF ENTRY 30, GROSS PREMIUM $56.75. NET PREMIUM $5308, 















































s INSURANCE. SELF-INSURANCE. FS 
Normal : 
. Company’ s| Insurance | Surrender Su 2 
Margin.| Cost of ? Deposits| Reserve, |°yrrender 

: en eat Values. | Charges. Values, : 
3o| $367 | $772 |¢95281 | 95052 | .... || $4536) ........ | ...... e 
81 | 3 67 7 45 903 47 50 98 $4 08 45 63 | $47 19 $43 11 1 
82 | 3 67 716 851 85 45 67 8 65 45 92 96 92 88 3 
83 | 3 67 6 84 797 83 40 39 8 23 46 24) 148 15 144 92 3 
34 | 3 67 6 48 741 28 85 21 2 82 46 60 | 202 17 199 35 4 
35 | 3 67 6 09 682 06 80 15 2 41 46 99 | 258 72 256 81 5 
36 | 3 67 5 65 620 01 25 24 2 02 47 43 | 317 94 815 92 6 
37 | 38 67 5 17 555 00 20 57 1 65 47 91 | 379 99 378 84 ? 
38 |} 3 67 4 64 486 81 16 17 1 29 48 44 | 445 00 443 71 8 
39 | 38 67 4 04 415 28 12 11 97 49 04 | 513 19 512 22 9 
40 | 3 67 8 39 340 21 8 48 68 49 69 | 584 72 584 04 | 10 
41 | 3 67 2 67 261 38 5 34 43 50 41 | 659 79 659 36 | it 
42 | 367 1 87 178 58 2 81 22 51 21 | 738 62 738 40 | 12 
43 | 3 67 99 91 55 99 08 52 09 | 821 42 821 84 | 8 
44) 3 67 00 00 00 00 58 08 | 908 45 908 45 | 14 
sitaleine 1000 00 | 100000 | 15 

This table and plan refers to “Savings Bank Policies” only 
eh pe re — endered values” is what will be | paid for policy at end of any year, under column “ age 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORE, 


OFFICE, a ae 



























CASH CAPITAL, - - = =*  * $2,800,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. 1 st, 1873, - - 2 = = 2 © © = $4,446,858 78 
LIABILITIES, - Se IC ee $590,914 19 
BSTRACT OF THE 
Thirty ninth Semi-Annual Statement, a the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of January, 1873: 
SSETS. 
aR pea scare ale cos acne ruin am tieatnnn cReccsee tiseeicclerdeenete dete Deane etacanes $204, 
Bonds and eainate being first ifen on real estate worth $4,963 +. 1,910, 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of toh nae 137,559) - 24 
United States Stocks (market Value)........ ssscccccceccecseecevsees 1,695, 
Mate Bonds (market value)....:...c.c.ccccccseercccssccdscccccscoccces ries 
nterest due on Ist January, 1873...... ge: ceccccccsccccersccescceses ‘25 
jalance in hands of agents.......... 274, 
ills receivable........-+..---sescgereceees 17, 
vages and other Tmiscellaneous item: 151, 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office . 1 
Total. ncocccocesccnccces cvnce cecseegetoccrce ae 2 a eI th eee ree $4446.558 78 
A ILITIES. 
Claims for Lo tstandi MOC COMBS fTOTE i ing 55 adden ohh bhe cc gbocccdge sc ckocyss Sdtpbes eke 5 
ilen Mode ——s erat ethene ee 
BOGS 6655 csi i cacsssisss“sterecstes es Reds Wlebsiets coecks founscdereettns seodeducscegncestcsboctuedt $590,914 18 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St. 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, = 55,000. 


Assets = = = = = - $6,000,000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jz. 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. ¥. 








United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
Corner of Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $45000,000. 

The principal featured “ot th ti Company are ABSO. 
eT TIBERALITY. no THY INSURED. ANAGEMENT, 
Al forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 

JOHN E. DE WITT, President, 


CHAS. E. PEASE, Secreta 
"WILLIAM: D. WHITING, Actuary, 


ACCIDENTS. 


Capital, $300,000. 





Insures Fire Risks. 


_—-- 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President 








Fasure to the TRAVELERS of Hartiord, OF SAMUEL J, YOUNG Seoretery: 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











"PREMIUMS. 


PROCLAMATION 


“TO EVERYBODY! 


| MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1873. 


Iris a well-known fact that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
us combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficult. A few years 
sgoan oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 





gapply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. Taqday the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
go nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 
chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
jaas good as a painting in oil; indeed, it z 
woil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
syear ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
umssome chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
itshould be seen. As we loaked about us, 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
petures were shown us so true to Nature 
and g0 really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
“4 Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
thebed. The little blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
meof her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
tocatch the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
sperfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
isthat of 8 young girl, who has completely 
éthausted herself with play, and is now re- 
dining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have bad chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
utists in the country, and are now having 
immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
we being printed in twenty different colors, 
ftom as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
Would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each, 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
thove-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
New yearly-subscriber sent to Tae INpE- 
PENDENT with $8; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in-all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
Pretisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
txtra—viz., $3.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
Yeats in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 

or on stretchers for $6.50. 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 

tn every town, village, and city in the 

Whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 

offering uxTRA inducements to good agents, 

and advise all such to send for our descriptive 

Sireulars before engaging in any other business. 
Address 







; Herry C. Bowen, Publisher, 
No. 8 Park Place, New York City. 





List of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United 
States. 
Size 19 by 35 Inches. 


One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
try, now given away for one new subscriber 
and $3. 

This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 





IRVING. BANCROFT. 
BRYABIT, PARKE GODWIN. 
COOPER. MOTLEY, 
LONGFELLOW. BEECHER. 

MISS SEDG WICK. CURTIS. 

MRS. SIGOURNEY. EMERSON, 

MRS, SOUTH WORTH. R. H. DANA. 
MITCHELL. MARGARET FULLER 
WILLIS, OSSOLL 
HOLMES. CHANNING. 
KENNEDY. MRS. STOWE. 


MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 


ALICE CARY. WHITTIER. 
PRENTICE, LOWELL. 

G. W. KENDALL. BOKER. 

MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR. 
POE. SAXE. 
TUCKERMAN. STODDARD. 
HAWTHORNE, MRS. AMELIA WELBY. 
SIMMS, GALLAGHER. 

P. PENDLETON COOKE, COZZENS. 
HOFFMAN. HALLECK, 
PRESCOTT, 


Remember! One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also THE 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 





Engravings of Grant 
and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person 
-who sends us one new name, with the money 
—viz., 3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President-elect Henry Winson. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of President Grant and Vice- 
President Henry WIson to be found in 
the country. 

Weaska prompt response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant stecl engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 
clamation.” 


Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
TERS great oil painting. Size 26 by 36. 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 

engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 

$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the names of four 
new subscribers and TEN dollars, or who 
will renew his subscription for four years and 
send us TEN dollars, or who will renew his 
subscription for one or more years, and send 
us new names to make up the balance, with 

TEN dollars. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, 


Lats SECRETARY OF WAR. 


WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of a new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $3.00. The 
engraving will be sent, postage paid, to any 
post-office in the United States. 





New Premium. 


Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 

Grover & Baxen’s world-renowned No. 
23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
any person who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
og 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$8.00 each, is $57—little more than the cash 
price of the machine, thus giving THe InpE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 
~ All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 

Send full directions how to ship the ma- 
chines. 


THE BICKFORD 
Family Knitting Ma- 
chine 


will be given to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the circulation of Tae INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is gaining in popularity every day 
and is fast becoming a necessity in every 
family. Send to us for acircular, describ- 
ing its wonderful economy and capacity. 








‘Pure Diamonds.” 


“Pure DrAmMonps” is a new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music ‘Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THe INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we will 
present 50 copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 


WORCESTER’S 
Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 
WE will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary in the world. It is worth a whole 
library of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 
every. family. Our favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtaining six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 

this volume, go to work and secure it. 








Carpenter’s Book, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


WE will send Tae INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as a present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to Toe In- 
DEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $3.00. 





$17 


PERIODICALS. 
MAGAZINES. 


We will send for one year Tae INDE 
PENDENT, price $3.00, and either one of the 
following magazines—Aflantie Monthly, Har- 
pers Monthly, The Galaxy, Lippincott’s Maga- 
gine—to any person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one year a8 @ premium to any person, not 
now a subscriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 

We will send Tot INDEPENDENT one 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we willsend the 
above magazine one year asa premium to 
any person, not now a subscriber to it, who: 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THe INDEPENDENT, with the: 
money—viz., $9.00, 

















We will send Tae InpzrENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price: 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the National Sunday-school Teachery 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year as & 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, witb 
the money—viz., $3.00. 





We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Healih for 


one year—price $2.00—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to the Heraid of Health) 
who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 


Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
new subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, witb 
the money—viz., $6.00. 





We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the American Agricultur- 
ist for one year—price $1.50—to any person 
(not already a ‘subscriber to the American 
Agriculturist) who will send us $4.25; or we 
will send the American Agriculiurist one year 
as @ present to any person who will send us 
the names of two new subscribers to Tua 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., 6.00. 





We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks one 
year to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to Taz INDE- 
PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


We will send for one year THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and either of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper’s Bazar—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to those newspapers) 
who will send us $6.00; or we will ‘send 
either of the above papers one year as 4 
premium to any person, not now 4 sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to Tok INDEPEND- 
ENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 








We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Youth’s Companion for 
one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth’s Companion) 
who will send us $3.75; or we will send 
Youth's Companion one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to THe INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., $3.00. 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT One year 
—price $8.00—and Hearth and Home for one 
year—price $8.00—to any person (not already 
a subscriber to Hearth and Home) who will. 
send us $5.50; or we will send Hearth and 
Home one year as a present to any new sub- 
scriber for that periodical who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers te Tur 
INDEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $9.00. 


Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘‘ Tae INDEPENDENT,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York. 
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household, where the air..is pure and the treat- 


Farm and Garden. 
THE BEGONIA. 


“ The beauties of the wilderness are His, 
That make so gay the solitary place 
Where no eye sees them.”’ 


Ir we were allowed to give fanciful names to 
our favorite flowers, we might call the Begonia 
the Queen of Hearts. As it is, we are sufficient- 
ly well satisfied with the suggestive and delicate 
grace of the plant to let it rest under the com- 
monplace title which has been chosen to name 
the family—Bogoniacee. This title was given in 
honor of Michael Begon, a French intendant of 
marine, who, with a disposition, it is said, of un- 
common gentleness and ardor, distinguished 
himself during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century as a promoter of botany. 

The begonia is emphatically a “ beauty of the 
wilderness.”” Its home is in those tangled 
wilds and deep recesses that have no paths 
save those made by the daring footsteps of the 
plant-hunters. The most prized varieties have 
been introduced to the civilized world within 
our own century, from the dank ravines and 
mountain fastnesses of South Africa, Mexico, 
Brazil, China, ana the Indies. We associate its 
discovery with the names of Pierce and Ander- 
son, Griffith aua Sutherland, and with the un- 
happy Gerard, who not long ago, in Madagas- 
car, sacrified his life to his enthusiasm for flow- 
ers. 

Bought with a price was this treasure of our 
éonservatories, and its adoption has not been 
without appreciation. Artistically it has a 
twofold attraction—the beauty of its leaves 
and the beauty of its flowers. Some varieties, 
indeed, are cherished chiefly for their leaves, 
in accordance with a taste developed remarka- 
bly within the past few years for finely-tioted 
and effective foliage. 

Such is the case with the Begonia Rex, planted 
so often nowadays in ferneries and hanging- 
baskets, bardly with the hope of flowering, but 
for the sake of its crimson-edged and richly- 
veined leaves, sprinkled upon dark green ground 
with steel color and silver. A still more novel 
variety isthe Von Hauteii,a curious specimen of 
which is displayed in Buchanan’s city conserva- 
tory, with leaves a foot long and a stem coiled 
and terminally knotted, like an aroused rattle- 
snake—not, however, to the affright of the most 
delicate panicles of flowers But this grotesque 
orrather hideous air isa marked exception to 
the usual elegance of the plant, especially in 
varieties valued for foliage—such as the 
slenderly shaped purple and bronze sickle- 
leaved Begonia falcifolia, brought from Peru; the 
particolored Begonia picta, whose green leaves 
are painted in petual-like triangles of pink and 
purple; the silver-spotted Begonia argyrostigma, 
sprinkled with wafers of silvery white, marked 
eaca inits center with a green dot; the ele- 
phant-eared Begonia diplocinium; and the Suther- 
landii, whose light green leaves, exquisite for 
their transparency, shine in the sun with the 
liquid brilliancy of beryls. 

An attraction of another kind pertains to the 
begonia, in the fact that it is cultivated without 
difficulty. Florists assign it to ‘‘an intermedi- 
ate house,” and, with ordinary facility for cab- 
inet or window gardening, we may count it 
among our reliable house-plants. It requires 
for maximum development a temperature of 
from 75 to 80 degrees during tae day and not 
less than 60 degrees at night. Its favorite 
aspect, while flowering, in winter months, is 
south or southeast; and in summer, when in- 
tended to rest for winter bloom, an eastward 
exposure in a shaded place. 

In potting, in a soil of ‘‘leaf-mold, peat, and 
sandy loam,” or in ‘‘sandy loam and decom- 
posed hops or decomposed manure, in the pro- 
portion of two parts of the former to one of 
the latter,” care should be taken for ample 
drainage; the pots should be new and un- 
glazed; and the watering must be watchfully 
increased with growth of the plant and in pro- 
portion to the vigor of growth. 

This rule of watering is applicable, indeed, to 
all our delicate house-plants. Henderson, in 
applying it generally, descr:bes in illustration a 
vigorous apple tree shorn of its limbs in mid- 
summer, whicb if kept saturated with water 
will die, but if kept dry will develop branches 
and leaves. “‘ This example,” he says, ‘‘ teaches 
usa lesson in more artificial culture—that in 


proportion to the vigor of the subject should | 


its food be supplied.” 

Propagation of the begonia is not difficult. 
It is accomplished usually by cuttings, occa- 
sionally by divisions of the root; but the plant 
isso ready to repeat itself that, if you fasten 
down close against sandy soil a healthful leaf, 
placing pebbles at each end for weights, you 
will have sometimes half a dozen little up- 
shoots along the center of the leaf, either one 
of which will reward your care.. The plants of 
two or three years’ growth are the most prized, 
as they keep the pliant grace and dainty tex- 
tures of youth. For city windows we hardly 
expect our floral queen of hearts to be more 
than the belle of a season; but in a country 


ment kind, the begonia has been known to 
flourish vigorously for a dozen years. 

All the lovely tints of rose color, from blush- 
white to flame-deep carmine, vary the blossoms 
of winter-flowering. Begonias. Sandersoni and 
Suchsioides are vividly scarlet, Carnea richly 
pink, marmorata delicate flesh color, and 
glandulifera and parvifolia white. The panicles 
of the Begonia picta have their central flower 
rose color and their lateral flowers white. An 
exception to the usual begonia tinting of ‘* from 
white to red’’ occurs in the Begonia cinnabarina, 
from Bolivia. Its blossoms are a sunny 
yellow. 





The stems and stamens of the begonia give 
special charm to certain varieties. The stem of 
the manicata (sleeved) is braceleted or manacled 
with bright red. The stems of the Sutherlandi, 
sent by Dr. Sutherland from South Africa, are 
of a liquid red, tinged with orange. The stems 
of the &. ulmifera are sprinkled with soft hairs; 
and in this variety the stamens are of a bright 
yellow and seem to sbower the plant with 
gold. 

Among the accepted novelties considered 
worthy to be associated with the favorite 
Suchsioides, marmorata, Sandersoni, and parvifo- 
lia are the Begonia incarnata iwperba, with com- 
pact clusters of delicious *‘ watermelon’’ pink ; 
and Begonia hybrida multiflora, a hybrid be- 
tween fuchsioides and parvifolia, resembling the 
former in habit and the latter in prolific 
bloom—its leaves are small oval-shaped and 
glossy and its blossoms rose-colored. Another 
very interesting and as yet unnamed variety is 
in Buchanan’s collection—an offspring of Parvi- 
JSolia, with blossoms set with fairy thorns and 
marble white. It is the Penserosa of our floral 
queen of hearts. Fancuon. 





FARMING IN KANSAS. 





I HAVE just readin your paper of Feb. 6th 
the article entitled ‘‘ Five Cents a Bushel for 
Corn,” giving an account of a man at Leroy 
hunting a market for corn at five cents a bush- 
el. Excuse me for saying that I do not believe 
the story. Iam living in Chase County, not 
exceeding forty miles from Leroy. We are in 
the Cottonwood Valley, one of the richest in 
the state; yet we find it hard. to buy corn at 25 
centsa bushel. I have been wintering 1,000 
head of cattle, buying corn at 2 cents to 30 
cents and hauling it 8 to 10 miles to feed. We 
have a railroad from Leroy here. Corn can be 
loaded there and delivered here, on the cars, at 
5 cents a bushel. Had our cattle-men in Chase 
have known that corn could have been bought 
at Leroy at even 15 cents, it woald have been 
all gobbled up a long time ago. Yet large 
herds of cattle are being fed all down the Cot- 
tonwood and Neosho valleys, and corn is find- 
ing a ready sale at 20 cents to 25 cents; which 
on our rich bottom-lands is a better price than 
50 or 60 cents further East. 


This summer the A, T. and 8, F. Railroad 
will reach the mountains at Pueblo, furnishing 
us excellent markets upon our west. A vein of 
coal, 48 inches thick, 300 feet below the surface, 
just north of us, shows that this whole region 
of country is rich in coal, which will afford 
another market for our agriculiurists.. We are 
raising 25 bushels of wheat to the acre, which is 
now worth $1.15 for Spring and $1.60 for Fall. 
We have the best dairy region in the world; with 
good pasture-land at $1.50 to $5 an.acre, on 11 
years’ time, at 7 per cent. interest. Our lime- 
stone hills are the best adapted for sheep rais- 
ing of any place-in the world. Our valley 
lands, now worth $10 to $25 per acre--the 
richest in the world—will soon be worth $75 to 
$100. Uplands, that can now be bought for 
$1.50 to $5, will be worth $10 to $25. We not 
only make money farming out here, but double 
and treble our capital in the rise and price of 
land. Men that never conld have been more 
than renters East come out hereand soon have 
good farms and surrounded witb all the lux- 
uries of life. Yours truly, 














8. N. Woop. 


I noTIcED an article in your issue of Feb. 6th 
headed ‘‘ Five Cents a Bushel for Corn,’? which 
states that a farmer living at Leroy, Kansas, 
bad raised nine thousand bushels of corn, and, 
| after making several futile attempts to obtain 
| rates so that he could aiford to ship It by rail to 
market, he offered it for five cents per bushél, 
| and could not sell it at that price. Living in 
the same county and. within. sixteen miles of 
Leroy, and being. a farmer and engaged .in the 
raising of corn, as well as feeding it, and having 
purchased considerable myself, I am familiar 
with the corn market, and know the statement 
has no foundation in fact. Twenty cents per 


readily, in large quantities or small,at that 
price; and I am acquainted with several feeders 
who have bought large quantities of corn in the 
immediate vicinity of Leroy, paying therefor 
twenty cents per bushel, cash, and are ready to 
buy more at the same price. 

Harrison KELizr. 








bushel is the price of corn- here, and. it sells | 
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HOW TO MAKE BOYS GOOD 
FA 





Inpvok them to take an interest in the farm, 
in the implements, in the stock; tell them all 
your plans, your successes and failures; give 
them a history of your own life, and what you 
did and how you lived when a boy; but do not 
harp too much on the degenerate character of 
the young men of the présent age; praise them 
when you can, and encourage them to do still 
better. Let them dress up for the evening, in- 
stead of sitting down in their dirty clothes in 
adingy room. Provide plenty of light. Thanks 
to kerosene, our country homes can be as bril- 
liantly and as cheaply lighted as the gas-lit 





houses in the city. Encourage the neighbors 
to drop in evenings. Talk agriculture, rather 
than politics; speak more of the importance 
of large crops, of good stock, of liberal feed- 
ing, and of the advantages of making animals 
comfortable, rather than of the hard times, low 
prices, and high wages. Above all, encourage 
the boys to read good agricultural books. 
Papers are all well enough ; but an intelligent 
boy wants something more and better. Get 
him some good agricultural book to study. 
Read it with him, and give him the benefit of 
your experience and criticism. When he has 
mastered this, buy him another. In our own 
case, we Owe our love of farming principally 
to the fact that our father talxed to us of every- 
thing that was doing on the farm; answering 
all our questions, and encouraging, rather than 
refusing, our childlike desire of helping him.— 
American Agriculturist. 


LABELS FOR FRUIT TREES. 


WE have seen so many suggestions of labels 
for fruit trees and have tried so many that we 
think it may be well to mention that the one 
we have had in use for twenty-five years is the 
best of them all. We take asheet of zine, cut 
it in strips half an inch in width and two and a 
half inches long, bore a hole in one end, and 
write with a goose-quill, which is the best, the 
name of the fruit on it. But common ink will 
not do, as it would soon wash off. You must 
make an ink for yourself, which is easily enough 
done, as follows: Go to a druggist’s and get six 
grains of sulphate of copper, which mix with 
one ounce of water; dissolve and add three 
grains of sal-ammoniac and 20 drops of sul- 
phuric acid, and you have an ink that, if well 
put on, will last for 20 years. But we forgot to 7 
say that you must use copper wire of suitable 
thickness—say No. 17, 18, or 19—with which to 
fasten the labels upon the trees. But plenty ef 
room must be allowed for the trees to grow, or 
the wire will cut through the bark, and some- 
times will destroy the branch or tree to which 
it may be applied. Be sure not to make a mis- 
take in purchasing the chemicals. 

The next best label is, in our opinion, the old 
one used by nurserymen as long as we can re- 
member—the pine strip painted white, written 
on with a lead pencil, and fastened with copper 
wire.— Germantown Telegraph. 











AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


ASSORTING FARM PRODUCTS. 

A young farmer writes the Rural New Yorker 
that he “ wants to begin right in the marketing 
of what he produces”; whereupon the Rural 
gives him the following good advice, which he 
is urged to adopt : 

1. Grade all products sold as of first, second, 
and third quality. 

2. Sell for first quality only that which is 
“A No.1,” and strive to make all your pro- 
ducts reach that grade. 

8. Put your name and address on all pack- 
ages, so that, if they are found just as repre- 
sented, your name will be associated with them. 
This will help to make for you a reputation. 

4. Never allow a poor article to go off your 
farm, with your name attached to it, unless 
with a true statement of its quality. 

5. Remember that it is cheaper to buy the 
best, do all things in the best way, and profit- 
able to be known as producing and selling the 
best; that it is just as valuable to you thata 
customer finds that what you say is second or 
third-class is so as to find you tell the truth 
when you brand your produce as first-class. 
Labor to get an honest name in market; and, 
that gained, you will have a passport to pros- 
perity and wealth, provided you are strictly 
vigilant in guarding it. 


TO KILL MOSS ON FRUIT-TREES. 

There is nothing better than carbolic soap 
and lye, We.have usediton apple, pear, peach, 
and cherry trees, with manifest'advantage. It 
will kill every-— particle of moss or parasitic 
growth of any kind that it touches. Apply it 
atany time. Lye alone will answer, but we 
prefer to add carbolic soap to it. The lye need 
not be so strong. The poorest soft-wood ashes 
will answer for making the leach. We use the 
lye-simply, as we would water, to dissolve the 
carbolic soap—say half a pound of soap to a 
three-gallon pail of boiling lye. It may be ap- 
plied to the trunks of old trees while boiling 
hot. Use a swab or large paint-brush. Go 








over the trunk and all the large 
will kill the eggs and larve of insects as 


the moss, and will greatly improve the wie 
ance of the trees. Try it. 


ort 
DIGGING POTATOES CLEAN, : 1,500 
To illustrate the per cent. of loss incident to 
ordinary hand digging of potatoes, Mr. J, J z 
Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass., Bays, in et 
munication to the Country Gentleman; « Afey 
years ago, when the Early Rose Potatoes wery 
worth $40 a barrel, I set several farm-hands 
diggin g a piece of about two acres, first tej; 





them of the great value of the patie ly a *to. 
eonsequent necessity of extra care to secure al] 3 

of it. The men were experienced hands, carefyl ioyes 
and conscientious. After the piece had deen wh 


dug over and the crop secured, one of Dy neigh. a. 
bors asked me if I was willing he should have 
all the potatoes he might find, provided he fall. 
plowed the land for me without charge, | 
assented. The result was that my neighbor g. 


cured nearly four barrels of Early Rose; and, w re 
they were then worth $40 a barrel, all will alloy — 
that $160 was very good pay for Plowing two 
acres of ground.” hover 
BEST TIME FOR PAINTING HOUSES, gil to be: 
The best time for painting the exterior of Law alon 
buildings is late in autumn or during the winter, Company. 
Paint then applied will endure twice as long as R 
when applied in early summer or in hot weather, iat 
In the former it dries slowly and becomes hard, 3 
like a glazed surface, not easily affected after. a 
ward by the weather or worn off by the beg. CENE 
ing storms. But in very hot weather the oil ip = 
the paint soaks into the wood at once, as intog ‘ren! 
sponge, leaving the lead very dry and newly DESC 
ready to crumble off. This last difficulty, boy i 
ever, might in a measure be guarded against, t Vegeta 
though at an increased expense, by first going for 187 
over the surface with raw oil. By paintingin the eet § 
cold weather one annoyance might certainly be “BEE. 
escaped—namely, the collection of small flies op 
the fresh paint.— Technologist. hy 
FAST WORK. _m! 


The Northwestern Farmer says: ‘A Califor 
nia correspondent, who has eaten wheat bread 
at supper the material for which was standing 
in the field at sunrise, says that when the 
grain is ripe it is often cut, tbreshed, and put 
in the sacks the same day. Instead of the 
reaper, the ‘‘header’’ is now generally used, It 
cuts the straw midway, and its swath hass 
width nearly doubie that of the reaper. With 
two headers and five wagons a large threshing 
machine is kept running, and in this way forty 
acres and 1,500 bushels of wheat are harvested 
in a single day. f 
TO KEEP ONIONS 

Onions stand more cold than is supposed, 0 
awriter in the New England Homestead says, 
who advises packing them dry in tight barrels 
and filling the interstices with chaff They 
may then be keptina barn, where they will 
freeze quite hard without injury, providing the 
barrels are kept closed tight, and are not opened 
until the onions are again thawed. It isa bed 
practice to keep them wiere they will sprout 


pe then decay, emitting a very disagreeable 
odor. 
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Ir is well to get clear of a Bad Coughor pp 
Cold the first week ; but it is safer to rid — 
yourself of it the first forty-eight hours, the finda 
proper remedy for the purpose being Dn “Tw 
Jayne’s Expectorant. ' = 
SCHENCK’S PULMONIC SYRUP, Pak: 


SRAWeeD ZON10, ap MANDRARE PILLS. 

These, are the only metie ines that " care an 
irty years, com 
examining lungs, and knows bis medicines, if 





tinual 








of the stomach. gest. iis Pull of 
Syrup ripens the matter, and Nature throws it 
without any exertion, 

PREPARED AND FOR SALR BY 


J. H. SCHENCK & SON, 
N. E. Corner Sixth and Arch Sts, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
and by Druggists and Dealers generally, 


TLS with "each ‘botte, Fe TESS 

No Cure, Rigs 
No Pay. Fever —— 
Tonic S" foye hetkine ma 


rant. If it fails to cure 
YOUR MONEY BACK. 


5 We SAAN OG. 0O7 
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For 1873. _150 pages; beautifully colored ; 
lists of the best Vegetable and Flower ; Novelle 
Florist Flowers; Summer Bulbs, etc.; pene Or on 
Seed Catalogue published. Sent on reese reach the 
cent stamps for postage. js Wi 
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G63 North Market Street Boston, 
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OFFER FOR SALE 


500,000 ACRES 


Menoow x Lanos. 


Prices range from $4 
‘to $15 per acre. 
so years” credit given 
when desired. 


TOWN LOTS 


AT MODERATE PRICES, 
Intowns at Railroad Stations. 


Government Lands 


gill to be had under Homestead 
law along both lines of this 
Company. 

ar For particulars 
pamphlets apply to 


and 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘SHOWING 
NorTHERN PACiFic 
St Pau & PACIFIC 

RailRoad Lines 








HERMANN TROTT, Lana Commissioner. 
CENERAL OFFICE AT ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





J. M. THORBURN & CO.’S 
DESCRIPTIVE ANNUAL CATALOGUE 


Vegetable, Agricaltaral, & Tree Seeds 
for 1873 is now ready for mailing to applicants. 

J.™M. PHOR SU ELS. GO. York. 
<gRDKEEPING IN A NUT-SHELL,” 
gine oo a and simp le directions for eames money rap- 





fed free for 15 
BANKS “& RUSSELL, + ~ Md. 


HAGAN’S 








Magnolia Balm 


A FEW APPLICATIONS MAKE A 


Pure Blooming Complexion. 
Itis Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 


feltatonce, It does away with the Flushed Appear- ‘ 


ics caused by Heat, Fatigue, and Excitement. Heals 
idremoves all Blotches and Pimples, dispelling dark 
bobo sightly spots. Drives away Tan, Freckles, and 
a and rand its gets: but powerful influence 


cheek wit 
TOTEFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 
on all Druggist and Fancy Stores, Depot, 


BOYNTON’S 
LIGHTNING SAWS. 


Awarded the Medal of the American Institute, 1872. 





Two Direct Cutting Edges, instead of one Scraping Point 
Note extra steel and doretity ad the old V, outlined 


A Challenge of $500, toward expense of » public 
test, to prove that the ightuing Saws excel all others in 
8 implicity, has been offered since 15/0), 
and has never been sree ed. 00 Light: 
ng Saws were sold ree 


oo 
ule => ian Union, etc., have muthiched eve over 
sixty editorial notices recommendin these Saws. Far- 
mer’s Clubs, ae and Hardware Dealers unite 
t 


ers, vol- 
of these 
“Where Trade do not sell the Lightning 


Hardware 
Saw, I will send a 6-foot cross-cut and a buck saw-blade 
on paneies of $6. 
r Cat address 


E; M. BOYNTON, 80 80 Beekman St., New York, 


Sole Proprictor and Manufacturer. 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


CGROUND BONE, BONE MEAL; 
BONE FLOUR, 
FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIME, 
FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 


Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 
Send for circular. 


| REEVES & SIMONSON, |, 


a SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, |= = 
158 Cortlandt St., N. Y. P.-O. Box 2660.| ” 


Our Annual Diese! tive Be mye | of Vegeta-| 
rat ble, ge and F eld. See ds, also of Hot-House,| | 
ants, will be ready in' zp 
* January: Bent on ame B, at postage-stamp. 
Trade-lists, for merchants only, sent on applice.|* 
1D. 
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before the American ‘public without this Liniment. ‘Th 
THIRTY years. Tt’ has never | fund 


Leen styled the pantgwcllines, for all 






Seeptren —- 


@ money 1: 
ed unless the Liniment is as repr-- 





ald by all! MUSTANG LINIMENT. 


Taney oo perfect satisfaction, and| sented. Be sure and get the genuine 


Wounds, Cuts, Burns, 8 








Bruises, &e., &., for Man 2 aed pry oi od mee 
= Na family chould be a single dey. aty le, siza.of 


ists er Conary Stores, 
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waailed oe on receipt of 25 cents. 
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All ‘purchasers of our books, “ Gar- 
deni for Profit” or ‘ Practical 


Floriculture,” price $1.50 each (pre- 





paid by mail), are entitled to receive 
above Catalogues free, annually. 


tad 
2, 
Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
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I was the 
ieee fon 
exican Sweet 

and many other 


NEW AND VALUABLE VEGETABLES. 


to introduce to the Martichead Fiubberd 
ey's hn 


ae ana a. tables a os 
besides Importing their choicest * yer her 3 = 
growers. A fine selection flower. » bome-grow 

1 also be found in my Catalogue, which 















and imported, wil 
will be sent./ree to all licants. 
As stated in my Catalogue, air my seed is et under 
ee Warrants. ist. That all money gent shall reach 
me. 2d. That all seed ordered shall reach the pur- 
hacer: 8d. That mys seeds shalt be fresh and true to 
me. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, ‘Marblehead, Mass, 
Tiasicated Descriptive, 
—AND— 
PRICED CATALOGUE, % 
PAR mas 
VEGETABLE nN 


‘Will be mailed 
FREE to all appli- 
cants. This is one of 
the largest, most com- 
plete and instructive Seed 
Catalogues published. It is 
printed on beautifully tinted 
paper, contains about 200 pages 
and over 200 illustrations of Vege- 
tables and Flowers, and is invalua- 
ble to Farmer, Gardener, and Florist. 
Address, D. M. FERRY & €0., 


Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, MICH. 


Fertilizers and Farm 
Implements. 








NO. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 
PURE GROUND BONE, 
DOUBLE REFINED POUDRETTE, 
COE’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
SOLD BY 


H. B. CRIFFINC, 


58 & 60 COURTLANDT ST., N. ¥. 


WL 

DOUBLE-REFINED D . anu 
RAat A: Co.” tor sale in lots to suit customers. This 
article is sold for HALF THE PRICE of = fertil zers, and 
is cheaper for . Cotton, Corn, and Vegeta les 
t any other in market. It is” mode ex tirely from the 
night-soll offal, etc., of New York City. Frice (delivered 
on board in New York City) ate. tl per ton, 





How oe Honron H., writ ‘I 
ENRY r. ty) » N. “9 e3:— 
find, from experiments made last year. the Doubdle-Re- 
fined Poudretie is the cheapest fertilizer to use on 
acco. I put it beside Peruvian Guano, with Ba 
cost of both, am — Tobacco was 380 per cent. be 


where I Sat cox 
Dox, ‘ta cup tot the New Senaey State Reform 
School, writes. e have used for several 
years upon ou! eran and for 
bt ve found nothin 
BRKIN, of x Co., N. Y., 
Poudretté for the last 
years, and I oni it the cheapaet fertilizer I can | ay, 
results for 
wrens Boul kadaet Pouca Or eure year 
ie e- et 0} 
d I think it one of the best fertilizers made 








forges 
for this 
A Papi, givin directions. etc., sent free on ap- 
ication | FOST 
3 vii Cortlandt St., New York, 
THORBURN’S 


FLOWER | SEEDS. 


Our ann riptive lowes 

at ae all Tene en Serene also asi 

ladiolus and apeles Bulbs, is now seedy or rit 
free to appli canis’ also Tree 








THORBURN & CO.. 
. me 15 John Se, New York, 
WESTE hy wig wy Mopebran, 
AL FAC o—' hran. 
D.D. Ce “a Kidder. Mis a] 
and St. Joseph R. R., is now open. chanics, 
samen, and others secure early, at 

ss where your chides Eee “edu: 
and uns a fine ao very fertile 
Boisey ease, 


819 


BUY BARSBER’S BIT BRACE. 


Plants « « Million. 


To Floriste, Clubs, or others buyingin quantity my 
Monthly Wholesale Circular of ROSES, BULBS, 
Miscellaneous GREENHOUSE. and BEDDING 
PLANTS will be sent free on application. 


Peter Henderson, 
35 Courtlandt St.. New York. 








FU RNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


WM. Wf. LEE, 


277 CANAL & 199 FULTON ST., N. ¥. 


FURNITURE 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY, 
DESKS 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 
ALSO 
LADIES’ WORK-TABLES AND 
FLOWER-STANDS, 


of every description, now offering at low priee=. 


FURNITURE. 


BRAMAN. SHAW & 60., 


“Importers of Samuel 
Laycock’s 


English Hair 
Seating, 


and Manufacturers of 
PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury St, 
BOSTON. 
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‘Uneasy lies the Head that 
Wears a Crown.” 


So sang the bard. But he wou not. have —_ it if he had 
slept 0 rH one of the Ne Plus Ultra Spriny Leds, made by 
U. 8. Spring Bed Co., Springfieid, Mass 
, 54 for one of your furniture dealer; “and, if he has 
none, don’t take any other kind, hut write direct to the 
opice of the Company, in Sprang eld, for price-list and 
e 


. We send beds to all parts of the United 
tes, and warrant them in ever respect, or pony re- 
faoded. J. PECK, Agent. 
January, 1878. 





THE WOVEN STEEL 
SPRINC BED, 


The Best, 
Most Durable, 
and Comfortable. 


Send for Circular. 


Elliptic Spring Co., 


40 LIBERTY ST. BROOKLYN. 


IRVING & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERSIN 
RICH AND PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 


Upholstery, etc. etc., 


From 204 to 208 East 27th St, 
2 Doors E. of 3d Ave. NEW YORK. 


w makin: a specialty of “ Church Cus hions,” 
ate with PATENT Bi ELASTIC SPONGE. It is cheaper 
than Hair, wil! bond owe 3 elasticity double the length of 
and is inst mot! 

‘We can refer to more than one hundred churches that 
the ** Elastic Sponge Cushions." We. invite = 
on, and waite pleased to pond ‘circular ref 
Sa that ar ions, 
= ORSE & O-». 


rake ugten street 
Sole aa for ‘New bing gland for the aie “or PATENT 
Exastic SPoncs. 











FOR suxdax scugots 
A 
: LECTURE-ROOMS, 
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Mek a ms av 
’ 
RADWAT'S READY. RELIEF | MERIDEN BRIPANNLA C0, | 
in from nies. T MANUFACTURERS OF 
uowire mPa a, com roe| Fine Electro-Plate, 
hoe aby SRL first ~~ is 


The Only Pain Remedy 
that jastenty stops the most excruciatin og pale pains, allays 


cures apetions. 
lungs, Btomach, Rowels, or other glands or Piteane, by . 
regis ROM, psa TO TWENTY MINTZES. 
violent or excru 
Raku ua C. Bed- ridden, ee Crippled. 
, or prostrated with disease may suffer, 


pecan READY gga 


INFLAMMATIC Ox'0 OF Prue DAE TS. 
ae. rane OF THE BLADDER. 
INFLAMMATION 6 be tt 


coun em ope see 
E THROAT, DIFFICULT BREA’ 

OP ALPITA el OF THE HEART. 
HYSTERICS, OROUP, DIPHTHER 


HEADACHE, TOOTHACH: CRTARES, TOLUENE 
— LGIA, aaa 
COLD CHILLS, AGUE CH 


The application of th Relief t tot oe 
or parte where the ° Read F difficulty exis exis' ord 
ani 


ervous, 


praees. soUR BTO OM. 


HEADACHE, DE 
ARRH‘A, DYSENTERY, COLIC. 
ELS, and all INTERNAL PAINS. 





a stimulant. 
" Siren a pe 
EVER AND AGUE cured ft ~~ a 

pot ae agent 2 this w world that cure Tovar 

and Ague and ‘all 0 er Malarious, Rilo Scarlet, 

rpg. Yellow, asd cher Fevers (aided R 

WAY’S PILLS) so quick as RADWAY’S READY Ri- 

LIEF. Fifty cents per bot {tle 


HEALTH! BEAUTY!! 


STRONG AND PURE RICH BLOOD—INOREASE OF 
FLESH AND WEIGHT—CLEAR SKIN AND BEAU- 
TIFUL COMPLEXION SECURED TO ALL, 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARIAN RESOLVENT 


HAS MADE THE MOST ASTONISHING CURES. 80 
QUICK, £0 RAPID ARE THE CHANG THE 
BODY UNDERGOES UNDERTHE INFLUENCE 
OF THIS TRULY WONDERFUL MEDICINE, THAT 


Every Day an Increase in Flesh 
and Weight is Seen and Felt. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


Pity! drop of the SARSAPARILLIAN’ RE- 
SOLVENT communicates through the Blood. 
Sweat, Urine, and other fluids and juices: o 
the system the vigor of life, for it repairs the 
wastes of the body with new and sonnd ma- 
terial. Scrofula, Syphilis, Consum mption, 
Glandular Disease, Icers in the 
Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the Glands nose 
other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Stru- 
morous discharges from the Ears, and the 
worst forms of Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Fever Sores, Scald Head. Ring. Worm, Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Acne, lack Spo ts, 
Worms in the Flesh, Tumors, Cancers int the 
Womb, and all weakening and painful dis- 
charges, Night Sweats, Loss of Sperm and 
all wastes of the life principle, are within the 
eurative range of this wonder of Modern 
Chemistry, and a few days’ use will prove to 
any person using it for either of these forms 
of eine its potent power to cure them. 
If the paient, éaily pecouias reduced by the waste: 
ds in errestine "ines v eee, pepeconats 
sine vit noe matedial wade tote teal biecd. 
tnd “nis the GARSAPARILLIAN will ani does secure 
—a cure is certain; for when once this remedy commences 
its dom 4 of purification, and suceeeds ind iminishing the 
loss of wastes, its ri repal alrs 
the patient v Kad any 
the food di 


and weight — 

Not only does the SARSAPARILLIAN yg: Mend excel all 
known rpmodial agents fn. in the cure of Chroni 
ious, Constituti Skin Diseases; but it isthe only 
positive cure for 


Kiduey & Bladder Compiaines, 


ere is 


Sere oof Wa, tare Gears: aries Dose, 
ncontinence 5 
Disease, Albumin rf and in an M4 where ater tre 
brick-dust deposits, or the water clondy, m xed 
with substances like the white of on or threads like 
= silk, or there is rbid, dark, bilious appear- 


anes, and ag a ya = 3 caer ely isa 
. Ww. . 
Brake Watt or ths Back end sma ie en 


Price $1 per Bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS. 


perfectly coated with sweet 
Cage - 
way's Pills, e cure of all disorders of mack, 


ver, is, » Nerv 
Hasiaste, Constipation, Costiveness, I 

poral. liousness, Bilious Fever. ie ae ww. of 
Wecert. els, Piles, and all of the Ini 


1a Warranted  ¥ eff yn EES ee 
'¥. minerals, or nor bela 


F Obierve the sia geno resulting from 
si Best 





ale ont the Aaa Nausea 
aryl mr im te the Pit tne 
Somach. four Eruetations in of the Head, Hurried Wh Dificut 
og, Fiat Lege | at — Heart, f. 
Fans Spastic ‘when in Lying Posture, oeture Dimness of 
on, Bots or r We 8 before _ pnb ec i 
Byes. Pain in the Bide, Chet, Limbs, 


ee At athe oes 








an 
Flushes 
4 oe E of mew ars ri 


ee iki 


fend one letter-stamp to DW. x 
‘Warren St., New York, " fn nb or en — HH 
wilt bewent you. 


pt tag 


RCHAK 


secelgter a, Tak 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








NICKEL SILVER and WHITE METAL 
TABLE WARE. 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FACTORIES : 
WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


entirely of metal, are the only 
lamps in use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamental and cheap. Adapted 
te all household uses; alse to 
stores, factories, churches, etc. 


AGENTS Make $10 A DAY 
Selling these Lamps. 


For an m ALO 
ALLACE & SONS, 
bers street, New York. 








TENT LAM 


* » 
VES’PA 





The BEST LAMP EVER US Can be ted 
ed, and trimmed: without Pea HE globe, , OF 
chimney. Manu of 
BRONZ AMPs, BRACK CHANDELIERS, erc. rs 
for charehy, » Shades cht halis, etc. Importers of hemian 
niainer®. ete. Our new illustrated 
spina w rei ample orders soli 
. B.—We desire agen (male or female) in all sections 
of the United States fo introduce Marsh's Non-Explosive 
ety Lamps. Agents make $5 to $15 a da, x 
3-cent wane! for rental Terms an 


A * 
37 Barclay St. and ee Park 1 00: N. Y. 





Write for Large Illustrated and Descriptive Pricelist to 


GREAT WESTERN. 









PITTSBURGH PA. 
Double Finsie, Muzzle, and Breach-Loading Rifles, Shot- 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, etc., of orn? ikind, for = or 
boys, at Very low prices, Guns, #3 to $30) Pistols, $1 to $25, 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 





ipdicate the changes in the weather 
tie rie es mantel orvinthedes. The 
sin fatr e man 


it stoma seater, and. they never 

ot in “~ packed. oer ~ hI tof 

$2 (Two). by 4 ony 
_ALVAN my LOVEJOY, 


er, 





9 Washington Sesane. Boston. 
Special price to dealers, 





put selling Silver's Pat- 

Recommended by the late 
urist, 
them. 


Bucceas 





Agent, 


C. A. CLEGG & CO. 
20 Cortlandt Street, N.Y. 


~-SILVER-- 
Electro Plate. 





Corham M’fg Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I, 
Wholesale Rooms: 
NO. |! BOND ST. NEW YORK. 


THE eo PATENT 


GOLD WATCH CASES, 


for Movements of American a 
in Ladies, Gentlemen's, and Boys’ sizes, and in 


MANSARD DOME and FLAT STYLES 


The Bie Rclerant. dura rabies ong porate ang and the 


“34 GOLD money, For coy = leading 
Scwelarp throushout the United States and New Domin- 
ion. Descriptive Circulars sent on application by the 
manufacturers, 





J. A. BROWN & Co., 
11 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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A LARGE ASSORTMENT CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
AT THE FOLLOWING BRANCH HOUSES: 


CORNER PPARL AND PLUM STS.. CINCINNATI, 0. 
@ SMITHBIELD ST., PIITABURG NN. 

oR. M @ FIFT STs. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MA i TO nN ST. eM 
M47 DEARBORN ST. He dtak ILL. 


1 Gane ST., ST. BLAND. OF “than 
182 SUPERIOR 8?., 
RANGISCO, C 


Riley's Carl Troches. 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 

“which the Troches are in part composed acting as a 

WEALING AGENT, and curing al! forms of ULCERATED and 
INFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis. 











Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windpipe. 


A specialty against contracting infectious diseases. 
The peculiar properties of Carboiic Acid in preventing 
infection and contagion have long been known, and 
EDEY’S CARBOLIO TROCHES may be safely relied on 


asa preventive in cases of SmaL. Pox, VARIOLOL, ¢tc., 
etc. 





Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, and all disor- 
dersof the threat, chest, and lungs, 


Price 25 cents per box. Sold by druggists every- 
where, 


JOHN EF. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No, 8 CollegePlace, New York. 











THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 
“AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON 
Ruffler ani Plaiter,. 


For Séwing Machines, 


AT THE 
American Institute Fair, 
NEW YORK, 1873. 
C. W. HANDY & Co., Sole Agents, 
330 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 





, Deafening, 
Co., 56 & 





‘ 
i 
5 
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58 Park Place, 


NG PAPER! 


Carpet Lining, a as a substitute for ponte. thle send for Samples 


, N. ¥.,0r Roox Rrver PaPer Co 





G= HEATING 








NOT A STEAM HLATER 





105 BEEKMAN STREET, N. Y. 





Aspecialty for hoarseness, the CLEANSING power ofthe 
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TESTIMONIAL EXTRAORDINARY, 


Messrs. Norton & Co., 240 Broadway 


Gentlemen :—For the informati 
a duty to humanity, we. the und aa f = 
say that we bave purchased of you Pa, are wi ot 
where. Enclose stamp for ee 
others, ‘including more than seventy chime ai 


WARREN techn 
* Prof 
ND. Bellevue Metical ee sar 
Sather information. Have removed 
Wee. 
MENEELYS’ BELLS 
eals. One thousand testimonies rece} gel ved during ti 








— 





and have use 
apr Gannett United Susy 

class stove and anas ae nd Souscturpiehier is eins 
and Depot, No. 8 Astor House. 

NORTON & CO., e 

Post-office Box 3051, 
The genuine Troy Church Bel known 

public since 1826; which have poh a the 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding sane 





ast si ears. Every bell made of 
tin, ced toraalig warranted. New lng Rowe 
tures.. Getelogee free. RY agen ty 

P.-0. Ad oe ether x oF Wish taor.y 

x MeN, 
BEL ELS BUCKEYE BELL L FOUND 
superior B Bells ier ous 

ete., of Pur 


pprpecen Ps TIFT, 
1023 and 104 E. Second st., Cincinnsy, 
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TRAVEL. ‘ 


ee gle 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAM-SHIP (oy, 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHiN, 


VIA PANAMA, 
CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND PReign 
TO 





ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC COdst op 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERIONs PERU, AND CHIL 


Ov 10th, 2th, and got 30th of each month. 

One of the large and splendid Ly of 
willleave PLER 42 NC ORTH H RIVER, oot of Cana to 
at 12 o’clock noon, as above (except wen tne 
,and then on the p 


th 
ten to. ladies and t children without ae =e 
ase a aries teaceptia: tak Vommedea 
m a 
them down earl e 
bog send ope jo as ndanceltt a ne surgeon oa 


‘or fre tickets 
* my at oe eg Renae tee ah on The what feat 
Ot North Rivers New yop. BABY, hams 


Che Independent 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, But 
Cheeks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither ofthese 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter, Te 
present registration system is virtually au’ absolute ye 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasdesm 
obliged to register letters whenever requested to do, 


— $3.0 ee aimee 
> HOI f geie 


If delivered in New York, 20 cents per year additionl 

Single copies 10 cents. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order i i 
ceived by the ‘Publisher for their discon mance, ale 
py of all arrearages is made as required by 

No.names entered on the subscription books withed 
the first p: payment in advance. 

aE RES a ery rae ea 

t 0) eir subscription: 
ry So the ensuing year, with or without further 
m. this offic ma 
THE Becerry of the paper isa cufficient reeeintol 8 
subscri REC RECEIPTS for money renliel 
pik all are attached to tne sel ee 
; bu . enero stamp is received 
will be sent by mail — ~ 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. ara 
oes — in London to recéive subscriptions and 
ti en 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Editor, Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York Cay. 











_ NEWSPAPER _DECISIONS. . 
ae paper regularly {rea 
sci cde ia ee dest his name or andl 
er’s, or whether he has ao eribed 
sible for the sarment. whan 
mist ‘pe yall iprrearanet, oF the p publisher may 
toma he nt is oe the whole 


amount, whether the paper 











RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTIOS 





i a ADVERTISEMENTS. 
1 eee il pte NS ie olny 
8 a e — 
z “ ralvé he, 
1time.. aes 
4times ‘one month), 
ee months)... 
ohare oe 


Francia NOTIcES....-- 
RE.Iaious aND oTaER Not! 
MaxrriaGes aNp Deatas, 


not 
over. Sat. Suen Ave com gente | 3. tine. in advance. 


HENRY. Cc. c. BOWEN, 


Ppa a new tok 
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